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jfoun& Manting** 

By MRS. ALEXANDER. 

Author of "The Wooing O'r," "A Woman's Heart," "Blind Fate,'* 
"For His Sake," etc., eta 

CHAPTER I. 

A PROPOSED ALLIANCE. 

In one of the older, narrower streets of Paris, between the 
Champs Elysdes and the Rue St. Honor^ one sharp frosty- 
afternoon a fiacre had drawn up at the entrance of a large 
house — the handsome porte cochere of which stood partly open, 
showing a paved yard, with a grass plot, in the centre of which 
stood a large acacia tree now brown and bare. 

From the fiacre descended a lady — no longer young — who 
wore a cloak of velvet and sable, a black bonnet with crimson 
feathers, fitted becomingly over the dark glossy bandeaux of 
her hair, suiting her complexion, and keen dark eyes. She paid 
the driver with a delicately gloved hand and entered. 

"Madame Falk?" she said in a questioning tone, to the 
concierge^ who was darning stockings just inside the glass door 
of her lodge. 

"Is out, Madame," said that functionary who had risen to 
speak with the visitor. 

" Ah ! " a disappointed " ah ! " 

" But Mademoiselle, Mademoiselle Barton " (the " ton " em- 
phasised nasall j) " is at home, and receives," added the concierge 
consolingly. 

* Copyright in America, 1392, by J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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2 FOUND WANTING. 

The enquirer hesitated and seemed to reflect. 

" Well, then, I will ascend ! " she exclaimed with sudden 
decision. 

"On the fourth to the left, Madame T" said the concierge 
rapidly, and closed her door against the keen air, while her 
interlocbtor began to mount the long stair, if not rapidly, yet 
with a steady, firm step that brought her to the lofty itage where 
Mademoiselle Barton perched, with unhurried breath and quiet 
pulse. 

The fourth storey was somewhat low, moreover it would have 
been the better of fresh paint and paper, but the elegantly 
dressed visitor took little heed, and speedily rang a cracked, 
jangling bell at the door numbered 2. This, after a moment's 
delay was opened wide, by a tall, very tall, thin woman, in 
a long morning gown of deep red cashmere. She wore her 
stiff grey hair in a close curly crop, her light blue, rather fiercely 
enquiring eyes, gazed doubtingly at the fashionably dressed 
dame who faced her. A boldly hooked nose and a long upper lip, 
gave a somewhat repellent air of sternness to her physiognomy 
which had an odd masculine look. 

" Pardon me, Madame, but can I see Madame Falk or 
Mademoiselle Barton ? " / 

" Madame Falk is out ; / am Mademoiselle Barton, and at your 
service, Madame." 

" A thousand thanks ! I have the pleasure of knowing Madame 
Falk, but must present myself to Mademoiselle! Madame 
Dupont ! My son has the honour of your acquaintance." 

" Pray come in ! Yes, we have the pleasure of knowing 
Monsieur Achille," and a gracious smile lit up the grim 
countenance of Miss Barton. " A charming young man ! My 
cousin will be here very soon ; pray sit down." 

While she spoke, she ushered Madame Dupont through a 
small vestibule or antichambrCy from which several doors 
opened, to a fairly well-furnished sitting-room, dignified by 
the title of salon, which possessed a handsome Japanese 
cabinet, and one or two good pictures. A half-open door 
to the left permitted a peep into a small room, chiefly occupied 
by a writing-table, on which, as well as on various chairs, were 
piled newspapers, slips of MS., books, pamphlets, etc., etc. 

" Yes, Madame Falk is already past her time for returning 
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as we always have a cup of tea about this hour," and Miss 
Barton drew forward an armchair for her Visitor. 

" Many thanks, Mademoiselle, I shall then wait if it does not 
derange you ! " 

" You do me a pleasure, Madame, though let me remark that 
my cousin and myself are real partners, and I am as free to 
attend to any matter of business concerning her as she is 
herself." 

" No doubt. Mademoiselle ! I admit that, besides doing myself 
the honour of calling on Madame and yourself, I wish to ask her 
a few questions, if she will have the goodness to permit me, not 
exactly of a business nature, yet not quite free from it. I 
believe Mademoiselle is acquainted with the family ZavadoskoY ? 
I think I have seen you at some of the receptions of Madame 
La Comtesse." 

" ZavadoskoY ! why, yes of course. I don't go out much, but I 
generally go once or twice to her receptions during the winter. 
I have known the Countess since she was a baby ; she was my 
pupil, and a little angel." The harsh face softened as she said 
it, and a quick sigh heaved her chest. 

" Sh^ is still angelic," returned Madame Dupont with a polite 
smile. " Her salon is one of the best in Paris ; one meets a very 
distinguished society there. I think your neighbours have the 
entrie. Monsieur Riddell and his daughter frequent it." 

" Miss Riddell occasionally, not her father." 

" But Monsieur Riddell is exceedingly distingud^^ said 
Madame Dupont impressively ; " well bred, well instructed, and 
no doubt well off, of good family and high connections," she 
added in a keenly interrogative tone. 

" I know little or nothing about him," returned Miss Barton 
abruptly, " though we see a good deal of his daughter ; they are 
my cousin's friends." 

" Precisely," rejoined Madame Dupont with a satisfied voice, 
" nevertheless," — what she was about to add remained unspoken, 
for at that moment the door was opened,and a lady entered quickly. 
She was of middle height, and dressed in a long, fashionable, fur- 
trimmed cloak, a wide-brimmed black beaver hat and feathers 
crowned the costume. (It was ten years ago, and such a head 
dress was then considered chic^ Beneath was a bright strong 
brunette face, with a pair of small but expressive brown eyes, 

I* 
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a kindly pouting mouth, and a somewhat massive jaw. Her 
hat hid the thick fringe which clustered over the brow and 
concealed its height. The hands which held her umbrella and 
a roll of paper were small, well shaped, and well gloved. 

" Ah ! " she cried. " I am late, but I haven't done half I 
intended." Then, catching sight of Madame Dupont and 
changing into French, " A thousand pardons, Madame, charmed 
to see you ; to what do I owe the pleasure of this visit?" 

" A visit I have long wished to make, and hope it may be 
acceptable to Madame," said the visitor, rising. 

*' Certainly, my dear Madame Dupont, I am greatly gratified." 
She unfastened and threw open her warm mantle. 

" I will relieve you of that," said Miss Barton in French, "and 
leave you with Madame, who wishes to speak to you on some 
serious matters." She took the cloak and, retiring into the next 
room, closed the door. 

There was a short pause when the two ladies were left 
together. Then Madame Dupont began with a little hesitation : 

" Yes, besides the wish to enrol myself among your acquaint- 
ances, perhaps your friends, dear Madame. I am anxious for a 
Irttle information respecting your charming compatriots, with 
whom you have such intimate relations, and as the matter on 
which I wish for the benefit of your advice is peculiarly delicate 
and appeals especially to the sympathies of women, I determined 
to apply to you before taking any step " — she paused for breath 
as this speech was reeled off with much rapidity. 

" If I can be of any service to you 1 shall be most happy," 
returned Madame Falk gravely. " I suppose you allude to Mr. 
Riddell and his daughter ? " 

" Exactly ! I have come, dear Madame, to confide in you the 
deep anxiety with which I have learned that my son — my beloved 
only son — has formed a warm attachment to Mademoiselle 
Riddell, who is most attractive and elegant. He urges me to 
demand her hand in marriage, but Madame, we — women of the 
world — know that marriage is a serious affair, and much as I 
admire your charming young friend, I hope you will not think 
me prejudiced or narrow-minded if I say I should prefer his 
marr>'ing a French woman, and a Catholic. Moreover, the 
English system of life is costly ; nevertheless, the wishes of a 
beloved son have always immense power over a mother's heart. 
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and if the marriage can be arranged, that is, if Mr. Riddell would 
consent and bestow a proper * dot ' upon his daughter, I should 
put no obstacle in the way." 

Madame Falk did not answer immediately ; she thought for 
a moment, with a serious face, though anyone who knew her 
might have recognised a twinkle of amusement in her eyes. 

" And how can I be of use to you in this affair, Madame 
Dupont ? " she said at length. 

" You can speak to the father, who is extremely distingue (and 
really speaks French well for an Englishman), ascertain his views, 
and above all, what fortune he intends to give the young lady 
(she is, I am told, an only daughter). On our side, my son is 
well provided for, as can soon be explained. Such being the case, 
dear Madame, I naturally expect my son's wife to bring some 
equivalent into the common purse. Being widowed, I thought it 
well to advise with you before I opened the subject with 
Monsieur Riddell, though I have the pleasure of knowing him. 
Will you, dear Madame, undertake the task of sounding 
Monsieur ? *' 

** I see no reason why you should not address yourself to him 
at once," replied Madame Falk, in a strong, but pleasant, frank 
voice. " He is courteous always, and must be flattered by your 
proposal. He will give you all the information you need 
and " 

** But, dear Madame," interrupted Madame Dupont eagerly, 
" consider ! — it is somewhat difficult to approach an Englishman ! 
Your habits are different from ours. I might make some fatal 
mistake and commit myself. Now you could, no doubt, give me 
material help, for you must know the circumstances of your 
friends." 

" I assure you I do not. No one knows anything about Mr. 
Riddell's affairs. I am most willing to assist you — for Monsieur 
Achille, your son, is a young man of the highest merit, and I 
am sure would make any woman happy. I suppose that 
Monsieur, your son, has reason to hope that he has found favour 
in Mademoiselle's eyes." 

" But, Madame, this is a question we must not discuss ! The 
first tender impressions of a young girl's innocent heart are top 
sacred to be surmised. Nevertheless, my son is not likely to be 
rejected," and she drew herself up. 
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"Certainly M. Achille is a charming young man," returned 
Madame Falk, with a smile. " Well, Madame Dupont, I will do 
my best to meet your wishes, and discover the true mental and 
financial state both of father and daughter without wounding the 
amour-propre of anyone. I should be very glad to assist in 
uniting my two young friends, but I see many obstacles. How- 
ever, I shall in a few days have the pleasure of returning your 
kind visit, when I hope to bring you the information you want" 

" I feel I have trespassed much too long on your time and 
patience, dear lady. You will find me at home every Tuesday." 
A few more civil speeches and polite curtsies, and Madame 
Dupont departed. 

When she had gone Madame Falk stood in thought, until one 
of the various doors which admitted to the little salon opened 
and Miss Barton's head was cautiously protruded into the room. 

** She is gone, Esther. What an age she stayed, and what did 
she want ? The tea has stood till it must be as bitter as gall. 
Now I will bring it into your room. I have made up the fire. 
I don't like that woman," added Miss Barton, with a severe shake 
of her cropped head. 

" Well, I do rather. She is a bit of an intrigante^ but she is 
a good mother, and a hard-working woman where her children's 
interests are concerned." 

" She is as worldly — as — as — I don't know what," cried Miss 
Barton, hastily retreating into the kitchen for the tray, while 
Madame Falk cleared a place for it on her crowded table. 

" What did she want ? " repeated Miss Barton, as she poured 
out the first cup. 

" She wants to make a matrimonial agent of me." 

" Just what I suspected ! Who are the victims ?" 

" One is willing enough, I am not so sure about the other. 
Achille has persuaded his mother to open negociations for an 
alliance with May Riddell," said Madame Falk. 

" Hum, that project won't come to much ! I suspect there is 
precious little monfey in that quarter." 

" And quite as little love, I fancy," cried Madame Falk. " I 
wish, however, that May were safely married to a good fellow, 
and I believe Achille is a nice fellow." 

" That's a bold assertion. Pray, why do you think May is 
adamantine to a good-looking young man like young Dupont ? " 
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" It puzzles me to give a reason for my faith," returned Madame 
Falk. ** But such is my belief. I don't think May cares a straw 
about Achille." 

**Then she certainly ought to marry him," exclaimed Miss 
Barton, " The only chance of managing a man is not to care 
about him." 

" You are a complete heathen, Sarah,' said her cousin, sighing 
as she said it 

•' I may be a heathen, but I have some common sense, and if 
you wish to have any decent freedom, avoid falling in love, which 
means selling yourself into slavery." 

" Well, sometimes the slavery isn't disagreeable ; some people 
like to hug their chains." 

Miss Barton lifted her upper lip at one corner with a very 
contemptuous air of disgust, and filled her cup a second time. 

" At any rate," recommenbed Madame Falk, ** I will broach 
the matter to Mr. Riddell, and perhaps I may get something 
out of that man of mystery. My own belief is that he would 
not advance a sou to secure his daughter the best match in 
Europe." 

" Wouldn't ! " growled Miss Barton, " couldn't, you mean ! " 

" Well I don't know about that ; he seems to have a fair amount 
of cash, and I believe pays regularly, but nobody knows anything 
of his means. I fancy it is hard enough for May to get a new 
pair of * bottines ' or a fresh pair of gloves." 

*' Yet she is as proud and unreasonable as if she had a bank at 
her back." 

" Proud — yes ! unreasonable — no ! I like May — you don't — 
and dislike blinds quite as much as partiality." 

" I am no philosophic, Esther," said Miss Barton, with a sniff. 

" Nor I either, Heaven knows ! No more tea, thank you." 
Madame Falk drew a note-book from her pocket, opened and 
looked through it. *' I have had a long morning at the Hotel 
Druot — but a profitable one. All La belle Leclere's jewels and 
Bibelots went off at high prices. If her pictures sell as well, why 
her creditors will not lose much. I have splendid material for a 
* Tennessee Star of Freedom ' article. To-morrow is American 
mail-day. I shall finish it in time to dress for Mrs. Conroy's 
dinner, then I shall be tolerably free to sec about that school for 
George's boy to-morrow. But no one must disturb me. Just say 
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I am writing for the post." Sh«* pulled out the long pin from 
her hat which she took off, and pushed up her hair from her 
brow. 

" Very well ! " returned Miss Barton, who was putting the 
cups and saucers, plates and tea-pot on the tray — these she 
carried into the infinitesimal kitchen — washed up and put neatly 
away, while she said to herself : 

" I'm thankful she is going out, it will be a rest for her. How 
she can stand the perpetual drive of collecting stuff for articles 
and then dishing them up temptingly to suit the English^ 
American or Australian palate, passes my comprehension — she is 
a wonderful woman ! " 

Meantime Madame Falk had unfastened and thrown off her 
dress, thrust her white plump arms into a warm dressing-gown, 
made a hasty and successful rummage in its pockets for a 
cigarette-case, and, going to the mantelpiece, took up a box of 
allumettes. 

While she did so her eyes were fastened on two rather faded 
photographs hanging, one below the other, on the right of the 
mirror which surmounted the fire-place ; as she looked her face 
softened, her eyes grew humid. 

" Thirty-one," she murmured to herself. ** Yes, if he is alive 
he — he must be thirty-one ! — but, no ! both are gone ! " 

The larger photograph represented a handsome, dreamy- 
looking man ; the smaller, a child of four or five years old, with 
laughing eyes, and curly hair. Madame Falk gazed for a 
moment longer, sighed deeply, then she lit a cigarette, a changed 
expression, a look of alertness and resolution came to her eyes 
and mouth, and putting a couple of small logs on the fire, she 
arranged her paper and began to write steadily, consulting her 
notes from time to time. 

The short day darkened and melted into night before she laid 
down her pen, and began to read over her lucubrations. During 
this time her cousin came through the room more than once 
quite noiselessly, added to the fire, lit the lamp, and finally 
seeing Madame Falk put her sheets together, and take a fresh 
cigarette, ventured to ask : 

" May I speak to you, Esther ? " 

** Yes, certainly." 

" Mr. Riddell has sent May to ask if you would like to share a 
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fiacre with him ; he too dines at the Conroys. May has a horrid' 
cold and cannot go." 

" Yes, it will save time, but I shall come back by omnibus. I 
will take my warm hood ; Mr. Riddell will be sure to go to the 
club, and I can come home by myself." 

" Leave your sheets to me, I will do them up and post them ; 
then I think I shall turn in to have a chat with May ; perhaps 
she will let me put a mustard blister on her chest, but she is 
rather obstinate." 

" Most young people are ! Now I have little more than half- 
an-hour to dress and to get to the Rue de Melun — but it is 
enough." 

Madame Falk was as good as her word ; at 7.30 she was 
ready arrayed in a handsome demi-toilette of green velvet with 
a fichu of point de Raguse lace, which suited her full but still 
shapely figure ; her plentiful, fluffy dark hair was arranged over a 
deep red velvet bandeau, fastened by large, many-coloured rococo 
pins. 

" I think this old gown will last me through the season ! " she 
exclaimed as she stood putting on her gloves, while Miss Barton^ 
who was considerably her senior, held her wraps, regarding her 
with motherly interest. 

" Yes — it does not look at all worn, and next year with some 
brocade or other stuff, it will rise Phoenix-like from its ashes, and 
make a new and lovely garment." 

" No doubt ! " cried Madame Falk with a pleasant laugh, 
" there's a sort of immortality about velvet." So saying she 
approached her cousin, to have her fur-lined cloak and lace scarf 
put on, and taking up a warm, picturesque-looking hood, she 
said, " I suppose I shall find you here when I return ? We 
are seldom late at the Conroys," and left the room. 

Hastening downstairs she paused at the entresol and rang. 
The door was almost immediately opened by a tall, very slender 
girl ; though her hair and eyes were dark, she looked English 
both in face and figure. 

" I am in good time ? " asked Madame Falk. 

" Yes, excellent ! I only fear my father may keep you waiting 
Pray come in, I am afraid the dining-room is a little cold. Is 
Miss Barton at home this evening, and may I go and pay her a 
visit?" 
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As she said this she ushered Madame Falk into a small sam 
d manger^ where the last embers of a wood fire were dying out. 

" Yes, certainly ! " returned Madame Falk in her hearty tones. 
*' She thought of coming to you with deadly intentions of putting 
you to bed, and giving you hot gruel : indeed it would be better 
so, for you are heavily ' colded,' as the Scotch say." 

May Riddell coloured and answered quickly : 

" Oh, no, I could not think of asking Miss Barton to come 
from her own warm rooms, and I am by no means as bad as I 
sound, it is quite an ordinary cold." 

Before Madame Falk could reply, Mr. Riddell made his 
appearance — a refined, delicate-looking man, rather below than 
above middle height, with soft, light, near-sighted eyes. He 
was in very accurate evening dress, with an eye-glass dangling 
against his waistcoat. 

" Shocked, my dear Madame Falk, to have kept you waiting ! " 
he exclaimed in a thin but rather pleasant voice. " May, my 
child, run and ask the concierge's boy to fetch a fiacre — stupid 
insular habit this, of dressing in evening toilette for dinner ! 
Otherwise, we might have made our way comfortably enough 
in the humble *'bus.' But the Squire's prejudices are insur- 
mountable, and really one dines fairly well in the Rue de Melun." 
' "Yes, and pleasantly too, but it w a bore — the dressing ; all 
extra trouble is detestable to those who, like myself, do not find 
the day long enough," returned Madame Falk. " By the way, 
Mr. Riddell, I have a message for you on a — yes ! I may call it 
a matter of business — can you give me half-an-hour to- 
morrow ? " 

" You know I am always entirely at your service, dear 
Madame." 

" Thank you ! Would it suit you to call about one to half- 
past one to-morrow after breakfast ? " 

" Certainly, with great pleasure. And this message, does it 
concern your charming self at all ? " 

" No, not in the least." 

Here Miss Riddell returned and said the concierge had caught 
a passing vehicle. 

" Come then ! " cried Riddell to Madame Falk. " May, my 
darling, run away up to our good friend Miss Barton — I 
presume your kinswoman will not think my girl intrusive, but it 
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is such' a comfort to me when I know she is safe and happy 
during my absence." 

" My cousin will be delighted to see her, Mr. Riddell." 

" Wrap up well, my love, and go early to bed." 

He offered to kiss her, she drew back quickly : 

** You will take the cold from me," she said. 

" Ah ! discreet little girl, mind you wrap up well on these 
draughty stairs, good-night, dear child." 

Madame Falk, taking Mr. Riddell's arm, they left the 
apartment. 

May carefully extinguished the lamps, locked the drawers of a 
small sideboard, and taking a candlestick with a glass shade, 
wrapped herself in a thick Scotch plaid shawl, and went upstairs 
to Madame Falk's apartment. 

There she found Miss Barton collecting various articles of 
needlework, chiefly repairs, with a view to spending a profitable 
if not a pleasant evening with their young friend. 

" Madame Falk said I might come up to you," said May, with 
a slight hesitation. 

" I am very pleased to see you ! " said Miss Barton formally, 
as she held out her hand. " But / was going down to you, you 
ought not to go up and downstairs with such a cold ! " 

" My father would not hear of your being taken out of your 
own warm rooms to our cold ones, so I am here ! " and she 
smiled a somewhat satirical smile. 

" You are very welcome ! " said Miss Barton, who was bustling 
about, making up the fire, arranging the lamp, and settling her- 
self and her work-basket 

" Have you brought anything to do ? " 

" No, Miss Barton. I feel idle and weary ; but if I can help 
you I shall be very pleased." 

" Thank you. Suppose you darn these stockings ? You will 
feel much more fatigued if you sit with your hands before you." 

" Perhaps so," said May, submissively taking up the stocking 
and drawing her chair nearer the lamp. 

Miss Barton looked at her keenly, saying to herself that she 
could not make out what it was in her that fascinated Achille 
Dupont. 

" She is hardly pretty, and hasn't much of a figure ! she iis so 
long and thin ; but her head is well set on, and there is some* 
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thing graceful about her shoulders. Her eyes are no great 
things ; they are really light, but with those long, thick, black 
lashes of hers you think they are dark, and they have a scornful 
look, quiet as she is. Then she has good hair ! — though it is very 
deep brown there's a glint of gold where the light falls on it. If 
she were better dressed it would make an enormous difference. 
I hate to see young people careless ! " 

Here Miss Riddell broke into speech, asking : 

" Is there a large dinner-party at Mrs. Conroy's to-day ? " 

" I don't know, but I rather think there is." 

" Are you sorry you could not go ? " 

" Not very. I always like to be with Frances, but I prefer 
not to be at their large parties. I know so few o/ the people 
that I feel rather lost. I suppose the Duponts are among the 
guests ? " returned May. 

" Do you ? Why ? " 

" They are acquainted," returned May ; " and Monsieur Achille 
is a great admirer of Miss Conroy's." 

" Indeed ? I was not aware of it ! " 

" Oh, yes ! He often speaks to me of her. You know Madame 
Dupont? I met her coming down from your apartment this 
morning." 

" Yes ! she did my cousin the honour of calling. She had a 
strong motive, no doubt, for such an act of condescension. We 
have met her half-a-dozen times at the Zavadoskols, where she 
scarcely seemed aware of Esther's existence, and not at all of 
mine, so you may judge." 

" And what is the motive ? " asked May, with rather languid 
curiosity, seeing the question was expected. 

" I daresay Madame Falk would be angry with me if I told 
you, and you need not say anything about it ; but I will tell 
you, because it would not be right to leave you in the dark." 

"What can I possibly have to do with Madame Dupont's 
visit ? " asked May, smiling slightly. 

" A great deal ! Listen. Madame's mission was to ascertain, 
d la mode Frangaise, your position, your probable dot^ and 
various other particulars, with a view to asking your father's 
consent to your marriage with her son ! " 

" With Monsieur Achille ! " cried May, now all attentionyand in 
evident surprise. " I am amazed ! Are you quite sure of this ? " 
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" Pray, am I in the habit of making unfounded statements ? " 
asked Miss Barton, with scornful emphasis. 

" No, certainly not. I spoke thoughtlessly ; but it seems so 
extraordinary." She spoke with amused composure. 

** Well, I am not so sure it is extraordinary ! On the last two 
occasions when we all met I fancied Achille Dupont was rather 
pressing in his attentions." 

** Did you ? He has always been very nice to me ; but some of 
my own countrymen have been much more — what shall I call it ? 
—flirtatious than M. Dupont, and I never dream of their seriously 
wishing to marry me." 
"Why?" asked Miss Barton bluntly. 

" Because I suppose everyone knows we are poor, and none of 
my agreeable partners and acquaintances give me the idea of 
sacrificing themselves for my sake." 

** I don't think you and your father convey the impression of 
poverty — moderate means, perhaps, yes ! But you live in a 
good quarter ; you go into society ; Mr. Riddell belongs to a 
rather expensive club and gives occasional dinners. Even if he 
does not give you a fortune now^ you are his only child ; and 
wh^t keeps him going as he goes will be a very decent portion 
for you hereafter." 

*' Yet we are poor I have good reason to know. My father is 
an excellent manager, and beats out his precious metal into the 
thinnest and widest surface possible ; still, no French and scarcely 
any English parent would make a marriage contract with us." 

" Well, it is no matter. I don't suppose you would marry a 
Frenchman — at least, I hope not." 

" I am not so sure. They seem to make very kind, polite 

husbands, and " 

" I grant they do well enough for their own women ; but 
English people are so fundamentally different from all con- 
tinentals that these mixed marriages don't do ! God knows I 
have seen an outcome of ruin and wretchedness from more 
than one ! " 

" Still, if Monsieur Dupont cared enough for me to ask me in 
marriage," said May, calmly and meditatively, " I think I might 
be fairly happy with him. He is agreeable and well-bred, rather 
pleasing than otherwise, and a tranquil, settled home is not to be 
despised." 
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" A tranquil home ! " cried Miss Barton, desisting from her 
efforts to thread her needle. " Great powers ! you would have 
to live with your mother-in-law ! " 

" That alters the case," returned May Riddell, with a smile. 

** The eagerness of young women in the present day to marry 
is truly revolting," returned Miss Barton. ' 

" Are they worse in that respect than the young women of the 
past, Miss Barton ? " 

" I believe they are. Formerly there was nothing for a woman 
to do, absolutely nothing, save to marry, to suckle fools, and 
chronicle small beer. Now they have chances." 

" Those who are educated — yes ! But / am not ! " 

" Pooh, nonsense ! You know a lot more than I do, or ever 
did, yet I manage to make a hundred a year, besides my 
board, lodging and many other little things." 

" Lucky you ! " exclaimed May Riddell. " Pray give me the 
secret" 

" I do not know it myself," returned Miss Barton ; "probably 
it was luck! Luck and ill luck are accountable for a great 
deal." 

"Well, dear Miss Barton, I feel so sleepy and oppressed with 
this cold I think I must go to bed." 

" Very well ; but mind you think twice before you say ' yes ' 
to any foreigner ! Til look in and see how you are to-morrow." 



CHAPTER II. 

MAY AND HER FRIENDS. 

The morning after Mrs. Herbert Conroy's dinner was finer and 
warmer than the preceding day, and Mr. Riddell emerged from 
his room a little earlier than usual. He found his daughter en- 
gaged in dusting the tiny salon, as the largest room in the little 
"apartment" had been appropriated by the owner for a salle-d- 
manger^ and was suitably furnished with carved oak and green 
velvet. Here a fire was burning, and the servant, an elderly, 
not to say old, woman, was laying the cloth for the| second 
breakfast. 

Though simple, the furniture was good, and there was an air 
of comfort about the room. Mr. Riddell had occupied 
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the entresol for some considerable time, indeed, before his 
daughter had joined him some years before. He was a man of 
neat, methodical habits, though he had, it appeared from his 
conversation, led a wandering life, and he sedulously cultivated 
delicate health. His heart was weak, the doctors told him ; he 
said, for his part, he did not consider he had much to complain 
of. To a thoughtful, observant man, life was always interesting, 
even while the study of it saddened the student. To see real 
merit pushed aside and unsuccessful, while rampant, empty, self- 
assertion rose to reward was sickening. Even as a young man 
he shrank from the degrading strife, content with obscurity and 
self-respect. For his dear child's sake he cared for his health. 
He wished to hold out until she was old enough to guide herself 
through the maze of life ; otherwise an expressive shrug*filled 
up the sentence. He was a philosopher in his small way. 

May was his only child, and with .his usual self-abnegation 
he had submitted to numerous and prolonged separations from 
his dear wife in order that the beloved child might be brought 
up during her early years in the sweet, wholesome simplicity of 
English country life, while her father roamed Europe in search 
of the picturesque. He was an artist, with an ideal so high that 
he finally gave up all attempts to realise it, and devoted himself 
to pointing out the right way to those who were treading the 
same track. His contributions to newspapers and magazines 
were for a while fairly successful and obliged his frequent 
appearance in London, from whence he journeyed for brief visits 
to his wife's rural Devonshire retreat, where she lived in the 
near neighbourhood of her elder brother, a plain, respectable 
tenant farmer, whose homely manners did not find favour in 
the eyes of his gently fastidious brother-in-law. 

When May was" about twelve, Mrs. Riddell died, succumbing 
to a brief but severe attack of bronchitis, during her husband^ s 
absence. His grief when he arrived to attend the funeral deeply 
impressed all beholders. Then he speedily departed, taking 
with him his little girl, and parting on not exactly friendly terms 
with his brother-in-law. Money matters being the source of 
difference as usual, for it was always a cause of bitterness to the 
brother that Mrs. Riddell had married while absent on a visit in 
London and without a settlement. 

It was a cruel time to poor May, but her father was very 
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tender and sympathetic, though not to be moved from his 
resolution to leave her at school — a cheap girls' school, in a south- 
coast county, where she had not the highest educational advan- 
tages, but had decent food, good air, and, on the whole, a happy 
life. 

At last, however, the happy day came when it was announced 
that Mr. Riddell could no longer exist without his daughter's 
society, .and under the escort of the French governess who was 
returning to Paris she started to begin life under her father's 
guardianship, and, as she said to herself, such a delightful father. 

Mr. Riddell (to return) emerging from his bedroom, clad in 
a handsome, warm, shawl-pattern dressing-gown, newspaper in 
hand, advanced to the fireplace, laid his paper on an arm-chair 
and gently chafed his fingers. Seeing his daughter through the 
door opening into the salon (there was the usual French amount 
of doors in the salle-d-man^er) he exclaimed : " My dear May, 
IS it necessary to have that door open when the thermometer is 
so low ? besides you will increase your own cold. Your energy 
is extraordinary, my love. I do not see the necessity of your 
doing L^ontine's work." 

" She has plenty to do. I do not mind attending to my own 
room and the salon'* 

She came in as she spoke and drew off the old gloves with 
which she had guarded her hands, closing the door carefully. 

" Having a cold already. May, it is very heedless of you to 
run the risk of increasing it. Take example by me. I submit to 
many precautions which bore me — averse as I am to waste 
thought on self — ^and yet I willingly undergo these, because I 
know my life is of importance to you. You should be influenced 
by the same consideration for me. By the way, dear child, 
who made my coffee this morning ? " 

" I am sorry to say 1 overslept myself this morning," returned 
May with a slight increase of colour. " I was so tired from 
coughing all the night before that I could not wake." 

" Just so ! you see negligence unfits you for your duties. My 
coffee was vile. Strong language is unusual with me, but I 
must say it was vile ! Is it not possible to teach Leontine ? 
Because if you get into the habit of over- sleeping yourself you 
must have someone to do what is necessary." 

** Very well I will try. Here another door opened and 
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Ldontinc, with a large blue apron, came in with a dish in either 
hand, and depositing them on the table, declared " Monsieur est 
servier 

When the midday meal was over, at least May's share of it, 
she broke the silence which usually reigned during its continuance, 
by asking rather listlesssly : 

" Had you a pleasant dinner, papa ? " 

" Well, not bad. Not the highest kind of intellectual enjoy- 
ment perhaps, but the guests were tolerably bright and stupidly 
cheerful. How any man who looks round him and thinks can 
escape being a pessimist I cannot understand." 

" But you are cheerful yourself," said May. 
. " My dear ! there are moments — exceptional moments when 
fortuitous circumstances — the society of high-class appreciative 
men — men of my own calibre, cheat me into a passing sense of 
enjoyment. But I am too sensitive. I should have almost 
forgotten myself last night but for two discordant ingredients." 

" Ah ! was Mr. Ogilvie one ?" asked May with a slight smile. 

" He was. There is something very offensive to my rather 
fastidious taste, in the cool, contemptuous self-assurance of the 
man. The way in which Conroy, his wife and daughter, believe 
in him and look up to him is painfully absurd. I have no 
doubt he is merely an effective poseur y 

" He always seems very quiet and civil when I meet him with 
Frances." 

** It is not necessary to quote Frances. She is quite idiotic 
about him. The other irritating presence vfz.^your special friend 
Madame Falk." 

" I thought you liked her. You always seem to get on together, 
and sh^ is so bright." 

" Exactly ! she laughs too much, she is a female Mark Tapley 
for cheerfulness under difficulties ; this may seem admirable to 
the commonplace, ordinary mind, but to me there is a degree of 
indelicacy in this sturdy indifference to blows of Fate. I believe 
Madame Falk had a most cruelly trying youth, she lost both 
husband and son under peculiarly distressing circumstances, and 
has had a hard struggle for existence ever since ; a more tenderly 
constituted woman would have sunk into an early grave." 

" Still one cannot quarrel with her for living or making the 
best of life when she could not lay it down." 

2 
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" Strength and health like hers are frightfully animal." 

" I believe it is her unselfishness that has kept her alive ! " 

" My dear, that is exceedingly illogical ; wiser heads than yours 
have declared the secret of tranquiHity and longevity lies in the 
brief sentence * A bad heart and a good digestion.' '* 

May shook h^r head. 

" Bring me the chartreusey my love, there is a little left, I 
think, and I must fortify myself for my visit to our agreeable 
neighbour. I have promised to call upon Madame Falk — she 
wishes to see me oh business ! Business has rather an ominous 
sound in my ears, it so often means money, a small loan. But 
no, in that quarter I do not think I need fear. Besides^ she^^^ 
everyone, knows that my duty to yotiy dear child, comes before 
every other person, every other consideration." 

" I am sure, papa " began May eagerly, but stopping, fell 

into sudden silence. 

Mr. Riddell rose from the table, and selected a cigar. May 
also stood up, and followed him to the fireplace, where the wood 
fire was half burnt out. 

" Before you go, papa," she resumed with an evident effort, 
" / want to speak to you." 

*' And you too^ Brutus ! " exclaimed her father playfully 
*' This is really alarming ! Well, my dear, you know I am always 
ready to listen." 

" I am not so ready to speak," returned May smiling, 
** because I want you to spend money," and she went on rapidly. 
" You know Mademoiselle Perrct went away in a great hurry 
because her aunt, or uncle, or cousin, was taken suddenly ill ; she 
quite forgot to give me the key of her apartment, or to speak to the 
concierge about it, so I cannot go and practise on her piano as she 
has so kindly allowed me. Now, while she is away, may I, oh, 
may I hire one ? Just for two months. It will not cost a great 
deal, and I am really getting on, I can play Frances' accompani- 
ments pretty well and " 

" My dear little girl," interrupted Mr. Riddell in a tone of 
gentle rebuke. " You know it pleases me to gratify >'^i^, but it does 
not quite please me to see traces of the old serpent, selfishness, 
peeping out amid the fair flowers of your somewhat slowly- 
developing intelligence. I strain my slender resources to afford 
you all reasonable indulgence, and — and — even luxury. Now a 
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piano is really quite unnecessary ! You have a whim for making 
a noise on it, but you will never play, my dear ! I regret it ; 
for music is a delight to me ; you will never do more than strum ! 
I do not object so long as my ear is not offended, but you should 
have had tact, perception, enough not to distress me w^ith this 
request I had resolved to make you a little present, to do so 
is always a pleasure to me. You have, I regret to say, some-, 
what brushed the bloom from the treat I promised myself ! — 
ahem ! — I propose to give you a new evening dress for the 
Countess Zavadosko'fs musical soiree on the twenty - third ! 
Your friend Madame Falk has good ta^te, and will assist you in 
the choice of a suitable garment, and I am willing to expend the 
not inconsiderable sum of eighty francs on the adornment of my 
fair daughter, gloves and shoes included " 

" A large sum indeed, papa ! " cried May, interrupting him in her 
turn, *^ but half, a quarter of it for a piano, would do me more 
good, and give me more pleasure than half-a-dozen dresses. 
These large parties weary me far more than they please me ; I 
am nothing and nobody to the people I meet — I would much 
rather stay at home." 

" It is rather hard, my dear May, that I find you always 
more or less in opposition," returned her father, with a gentle 
shake of his head. " I .wish we were more in sympathy ! In 
this matter I must insist on my own views ; you shall have the 
dress, you shall not have the piano ! " 

May bent her head in silence. 

Mr. Riddell turned to take an oramental match-box from the 
mantelshelf, and seemed struck with something in his face 
reflected in the glass. He leant forward and gazed intently into 
his physiognomy. 

" Yes," he said as if to himself, " the constant friction of slight 
differences is writing its mark in the increasing wrinkles round 
my eyes, they ought not to be so numerous." 

He lit his cigar, and as he opened the door, paused to say: 

" I quite forgive your little errors of taste and feeling, my 
love, but be advised, strive to conquer selfishness — selfishness is 
moral death ! " He waved his hand and left her. 

May's brow contracted and her lip curled into a contemptuous 
smile, she stood silent for an instant, then she murmured, ** That's 
at an end ! " Then she turned to the table and beoran to clear 
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away the ddbris of their breakfast, calling to L^ontine to help 
her. 

Her father's refusal was by no means a surprise. Nearly five 
years of constant association had taught her to know all the 
crooks and crannies of l^is peculiar nature, all the impositions 
he practised on himself, still she was sorely disappointed. One 
of the few keen enjoyments of her solitary life was the power 
of accompanying her friend Frances Herbert Conroy when she 
sang ; she was beginning to feel sure of herself, or rather of her 
fingers, and the task of accompanist seemed to give her some- 
thing of a place, albeit a humble one, in the gay company which 
frequently gathered at Mrs. Conroy*s house. 

The acquaintance came about in this wise : Three years before, 
Madame Falk — who from the first had been wonderfully attracted 
to the pale, motherless girl of the entresol — had taken her to call on 
the Herbert Conroys when they were staying in Paris en route 
from Rome to England. Though rich, fashionable people, far 
apart as it seemed from the energetic worker of the fourth ctage, 
Madame Falk was a close cousin of Mr. Herbert Conroy*s on 
her mother's side. Her father's people were of the middle class, 
nevertheless, the aristocratic squire had been on friendly, nay 
intimate terms, with his poor relation in the youthful, by-gone 
days, before he married the wealthy heiress, who re-established 
his fortunes and made him the unencumbered master of his 
beloved lands, the broad acres of Audeley Chase. It was a 
marriage of love as well as money and for some time Herbert 
of Audeley was a timid, almost despairing lover. It was in this 
passage of his life that his cousin Esther was a comforting 
counsellor, while in return he had stood by her when she w^as in 
the direst straits, mental and financial. The fates seemed 
unfriendly to male heirs of the house of Audeley. The two sons 
of Herbert's marriage died young, and there remained but one 
delicate girl to inherit the lands of one parent, the wealth of the 
other, the names of both. 

The precious heiress had taken a severe cold when Madame Falk 
and \Mtx protegee called ; she was dreadfully bored by being kept 
in the house, and she knew no one in Paris. May had a book 
she was carrying to her father, a book of essays, light and 
picturesque, on the renaissance in Italy which attracted the 
young sufferer and as Miss Herbert Conroy's eyes were much 
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affected May timidly offered to stay and read it aloud. Madame 
Falk promised to explain matters to Mr. Riddell and May 
remained. 

This was the beginning of a friendship between the girls. 
Miss Conroy's superiority in age (she was two years her friend's 
senior), in experience, in education that May naturally and readily 
fell into the position of a humble admirer. Subsequent visits to 
Paris, and a tolerably steady correspondence cemented their 
bonds, and the Conroys became an important ingredient in May 
Riddeirs life. 

While Leontine chattered cheerfully as she cleared the table, 
May's thoughts naturally reverted to Miss Barton's astonishing 
communication of the evening before. She recalled Achille 
Dupont to her mental vision, for in truth he had made but small 
impression upon her. He was a neat, clearly defined young man 
of five-and-twenty, with very glossy black hair divided most 
accurately, and a delicate, carefully trimmed moustache, also 
blank, good-humoured, twinkling, beady black ^y^s, and the rest 
were clothes, but suck clothes! such lovely little boots, such 
closely-fitting gloves ; then his bow was extremely elegant, and 
his talk far from foolish though not very original. He was bright, 
and kindly, above all it was really very good of him to think of 
marrying her. May Riddell, who had so little to recommend her. 
Yet May was not exactly "humble minded," she possessed a 
strong undergrowth of pride — perhaps self-respect, is the truer 
word. 

Measuring herself by externals (and she began to believe that 
for the majority externals were everything), her deficiencies stood 
out very clear ; nevertheless she felt she was not without her 
value, only who would ever recognise it ? 

Was Achille Dupont really frank and kindly? or was he like 
others she knew, one man in society and another off the social 
boards ? Could she ever feel at home with so exceedingly well- 
dressed and polished an individual ? He was a trifle too 
machine-made in his general effect. 

May had never been given to dream about love or marriage, 
not that she in any way shrank from these attractive topics, 
simply they did not occur to her, she was perhaps slow in 
developing. What she did long for and appreciate was real, honest 
companionship, such as she had glimpses of with Madame Falk. 
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Madame Falk was always too terribly busy to allow of more 
than glimpses. Intercourse with some one where you could 
venture to be absolutely true and off guard? Achille could 
never be this friend. Ketter then to bear the present than pro- 
long its chief evils, by a life-long, uncompanionable contract. 

" It is true friendship I want," she said to herself as she took 
up some ever-ready piece of work, for May was an accomplisheci 
needlewoman. 

As the thought passed through her brain the little cracked bell 
of the front door jangled, and a minute after Leontine was heard 
to say : " Enter, Mademoiselle, but enter," whereupon a young 
lady presented herself. 

A small, slight girl richly dressed in dark velvet and fur, 
with a pretty baby face, a fresh colour, a pair of pale blue, 
solemn, surprised-looking eyes, and very fair, colourless fluffy 
hair. 

" Oh, Frances," cried May, her face brightening as she rose to 
meet her. " I a?n so glad to see you ! How good of you to 
come ! " 

" I wanted to see you very much," returned Miss Conroy, 
stretching up to kiss her friend's cheek. " First, of course, to 
know how you are. I was so sorry you could not come last 
night ; we had rather an interesting dinner, and I wanted you 
greatly in the evening, but I will tell you all about that." She 
spoke with a rather pleasant, refined voice, and in a slow, earnest 
way, as if conscious that what she said was of importance. ^' Are 
you better ? " she concluded. 

" Yes, much better, indeed I was not very bad." 

" Then could you come back with me to luncheon ? You know 
how resolutely my father adheres to his English ways ; he will have 
luncheon at one o'clock. I have been out since ten and have done 
heaps of things. There was a sale of old books, rococo things 
at Le Maitre's, where I picked up some lovely things astonish- 
ingly cheap ; then we went to the Madeleine Flower Market. 
Larkins is waiting in ^fiacre below with my purchases. Can you 
come back with me. May ? I want you to try over some Russian 
songs the Countess has sent me, they are curiously full of acci- 
dentals, and you know I do not care to play and sing. Mr. Ogilvie 
promised to come and teach me how to pronounce the words 
when I have learned the music. 
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"Yes, I can come quite well, it will do me good. I was 
feeling rather miserable." 

" The physical effect of indisposition I suppose, at least I hope 
you have no cause for uneasiness ? " 

" Oh, no ! I have nothing to complain of." 

" Then, dear May, do put on your things and come. We 
shall be rather late as it is." 

" Do not wait for me, Frances. I have breakfasted, and will 
follow." 

" No, no. I will help you. My mother does not like your 
walking all that way alone. She would not be pleased." 

May laughed. " I am afraid if I carried out Mrs. Conroy's 
views I should lose the use of my limbs. I will change my 
dress as soon as I can." 

" Oh, don't change ! You look very nice." 

" My dear Frances, I should disgrace your table." 

" I do not think so ; but I care so little about dress." 

May put away her work rapidly. 

" Can I not help you ? " repeated Miss Conroy. 

" No, no ; there is not room for two in my Ladyship's cham- 
ber," returned Maj% laughing as she left the room. 

Miss Conroy sat down in Mr. RiddelFs special chair, drew a 
note-book from her muff, and amused herself making entries, 
and jotting down figures. She was not kept long waiting. 

"You have been quick. May," she said as her friend 
entered. " That is a pretty dress. I don't think I have seen it 
before." 

"Yes, indeed, you have, many times. Your kind, good 
mother gave it to me quite two years ago. I remodelled it last 
winter, and put a little dark blue velvet, as you see, on the 
corsage, and behold all things have become new." She opened 
her jacket for a moment to display her handiwork. " Come, 
Frances, I will give Ldontine a message for papa, and follow 
you immediately." 

The distance between the Rue de Vielle Cour, where Mr. 
Riddell lived, and the Rue de Melun was but short, yet Miss 
Conroy contrived to say a great deal during the drive thither. 

At first she gave many directions to her maid as to the 
disposal of the various parcels, the flower pots, a basket of cut 
blossoms, etc., with which the seats were crowded. These were 
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quite disregarded by Larkins, an elderly, resolute looking, wooden 
faced woman. 

■ "I rather think we shall have a new admirer of mine at 
luncheon to-day, you have not seen him yet — a Mr. Carr. I 
believe he is an Australian. There is something original about 
him, something semi-civilised, not in the least ill-bred or 
common, nothing whatever of the cad, you know, but a little 
abrupt and«vvild. He seems so astonished because I love science 
and art and literature. He has evidently been accustomed to 
women who live only for dress and folly. He is handsome, 
certainly handsome, but a mere animal. I think I must try 
and civilise him — if it can be done." 

" Perhaps you will spoil him," returned May smiling. " How 
do you happen to know him ? " 

" Oh ! Lord Wargrave, a cousin of my father's, was out in 
Australia the year before last, and received great hospitality 
from Mr. Carr. He introduced him to us just as we were 
leaving town for the summer, and now he has reappeared here. 
He rather interests me." 

Here the fiacre stopped, and the young ladies alighted. 

No. 43, Rue de M^lun was an essentially modern Parisian 
mansion. The first stage, which was occupied by Mr. Conroy, 
was large, lofty, beautifully decorated, and furnished and supplied 
with all the newest contrivances for comfort and health. 

" Are we late, Button ? " asked Miss Conroy as the door was 
opened by her father's severe and solemn-looking valet. 

" Mr. and Mrs. Conroy have just been five minutes at table, 
Miss Frances," he returned. 

" Is that all ? Come, May." 

Button threw open the dining-room door and announced them 
as though the daughter of the house were a visitor. A sense of 
warmth — of well-blended colours — the glitter of plate and glass 
-^a mingled perfume of hot-house flowers, with the odour of 
savoury dishes, struck May. Three convives were seated at the 
delicately served board. A pale, sweet-looking woman in dark 
blue plush morning gown, and a cap of fine lace over her soft, 
nearly grey hair. A handsome elderly man, who looked as if " all 
the airts the wind can blaw " had spent their forces on his face, 
bearing the stamp of " country gentleman " on his whole form. 
And a tall young one with deep grey eyes, well-cut brow and 
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nose, and abundant moustaches covering the lower part of his 
face. As he stood up to greet the new arrivals, he seemed un- 
usually tall. He was well dressed ; the artist he employed was 
evidently of no mean order. Yet there was something not of 
" the world worldly " in his aspect and carriage. Nature was too 
strong even for a high-class tailor. 

" My dear May, I am very glad to see you," said Mrs. Conroy, 
kindly, as she held out her hand. • 

" Don't deserve a mouthful for being so late ! " cried her 
husband, rising to shake hands with his young guest. " As it is, 
you have missed a capital omelette. Here, Button, put a screen 
behind Miss Riddell. Where the deuce have you been scamper- 
ing all the morning, Frances ? " but she was too much engaged 
in speaking to Carr to heed him. No one presented the 
Australian to May, nor did he address her. 

Presently Mrs. Conroy asked if her daughter intended to 
accompany her to call on some acquaintances. 

" No, not to-day, I am going to devote the whole afternoon to 
study those Russian songs ; May has come to help me, and I 
shall not be at home to anyone." 

" That is a hint," exclaimed the Australian in a softer voice 
• than May expected to hear from him, but with it seemed to her 
a touch of Scotch in t^e accent. " I suppose I must go, and I 
dearly love music." 

"Yes, Mr. Carr, I shall close my doors inexorably." 

" Why you wcJrk as hard as if your bread depended on your 
attention to business. Miss Conroy." 

" I wish it did," she returned with a sigh. " Then I could 
prove what I am worth. As it is, everything is made pro- 
vokingly easy to me, still, I think I may claim some credit as 
a woman not without a purpose." 

" I am sure you are a wonderful woman, or you would never 
' fash ' yourself — as my old father used to say — about the things 
you do." 

" Ah ! life without work would be intolerable to me. Come, 
May, if you will not take anything, let us attack these 
Sclavonic melodies. You shall hear them, Mr. Carr, when they 
are perfect." 

Carr rose and opened the door, giving May a steady, 
inquiring glance as if to ask " W^ho are ycu ? " A glance that 
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stirred a faint ripple of discontent on the usually tranquil sur- 
face of her heart. " How strange it would seem to me to be 
always sure of my own high importance, as Frances is. Should 
I bear it as well as she does ? I shall never know." 

The rest of the afternoon was spent in struggling with the 
flats and sharps and minor chords of Miss Conroy's new songs, 
which proved difficult but interesting to both girls. 

Mrs. Conrof found them still at work on her return. " My 
dear child, I have kept the carriage, thinking you might still be 
here. I shall take you home, for you must not walk back, it is 
quite dusk." 

" Thank you very much, Mrs. Conroy. Frances, these accom- 
paniments require a good deal of practice, and I cannot use 
Mademoiselle Ferret's piano, for she is away, and has locked up 
her apartment." 

" That is of no consequence but for the trouble of coming 
here. Pray come every day, my own room and my piano are at 
your service. I will tell Larkins." 

** Thank you. Then I hope I shall get them quite perfect 
soon. I have been rather stupid to-day." 

A cordial good-bye without embracing — for Miss Conroy was 
by no means effusive — and May hurried down to the carriage * 
being much more in awe of the servants than of their masters. 



{To be continued^ 
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Xtbc (Turf in %or& ©corgc »cntinch'0 Dai?. 

By W. J. HARDY. 

A LIFE of Lord George Bentinck — the man of sport, not the 
man of politics — is in reality a history of the Britisfi Turf during 
the years it covers, so intimately was that remarkable man con- 
nected and associated with almost every event that occurred in 
the racing world. For that reason Lord George's " Life " 
appeals to a much larger section of the community than would 
an ordinary biography, and it is well, that it has been undertaken 
— especially is it well that it has been undertaken by his old 
servant and old friend, John Kent, his justly honoured trainer. 

The men and women of to-day who go to the " Derby," the 
" Oaks," " Goodwood," the '* Leger," or any other " meeting," 
forget — if they ever knew — how much of the orderly arrange- 
ment of the races they witness is due to the work of Lord George 
Bentinck. No man so completely changed the whole complexion 
of horse racing as did he, and yet his connection with the turf 
was but of sixteen years' duration. 

By a stringent code of laws, promulgated in 1844, he purged 
the race-courses of defaulters, fined the clerk of the course ten 
shillings for every minute the horses were late in starting, insisted 
that every horse should be known by a number, which should be 
affixed to its name on the race card and also exhibited — with 
the name of the jockey riding it — on the frame. He required 
that the jockeys should be properly dressed in a silk, velvet, or 
satin jacket, and in boots and breeches ; before that time, it 
was, says Mr. Kent, by no means unusual to see jockeys riding 
in trousers or gaiters, with jackets and caps of the roughest and 
most grotesque description. So, too, the saddling of the horses 
at a fixed place, their walking and cantering before the stand, 
and their 'starting by flags, was his suggestion. This improve- 
ment in starting was perhaps most ot all called for. The 
arrangements for conducting the provincial race meetings 
were primitive in the extreme. A private gentleman would be 
judge and starter, and as a consequence there were "gross 
errors " in the awards of many races, and disappointments and 
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unsatisfactory scenes at starting and winning post. At Good- 
wood, in 1824, Mr. Greville was judge. Dandizette won, but the 
race was given to Vitellina ; and this is how it happened. At 
that time the judges box was perched aloft, considerably above 
the level of the race-track. Dandizette finished close to the rails, 
and passed right under the judge's chair without attracting 
his attention, which was centred on two other horses on the 
opposite side of the track. Lord Verulam, the owner of the 
declared winner, at once offered the stake to the Duke of 
Richmond, owner of the actual winner, which was declined on 
the ground that the judge's decision was irrevocable. 

So with the starting ; this was generally undertaken by some- 
one quite unused to the work, and equally unused to the tactics 
of the jockeys. The " favourite " was, by false starts, and the 
like, which would go on for a good half-hour, completely tired 
out before the actual start was made. " Go " was " the word,' 
and sometimes — if the starter was not over clear of speech — 
no one could really tell if the word called was " go," or " no." 
The "starter" at Goodwood in 1830 stammered sadly. "He 
is just like an old firelock," said one of the jockeys after 
the race, "which fizzles ever so long in the pan before it 
goes off. And when he did get the word out, there was no 
knowing whether he said * go,' or * no.' " 

Lord George altered all this ; he saw the necessity for having 
specially selected and professional " starters," and by means of 
flags, obviated, to a large degree, the many " false " starts that 
had before been customary. At first he tried the one flag 
system ; but he noticed that the jockeys watched its gradual 
lowering, and attempted to "jump off" before it had actually 
fallen. This he set right by instituting " the advance " flag. 

And now for some incidents in the life of this reformer. 

He was born on 27th February, 1802, his parents being the 
fourth Duke of Portland and his wife, known before her marriage 
as the rich Miss Scott. On leaving Eton he entered the army, 
but finally retired from it in 1827, having, during the previous 
year, entered Parliament for King's Lynn and become private 
secretary to his uncle, George Canning. Never a particularly firm 
"Whig," he finally seceded from that party in 1834 and helped 
Peel to form the party which O'Connell nick-named the " Derby 
Dilly." As a frequenter of Newmarket, Lord George was in- 
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valuable in "whipping" up sporting members. Once, indeed, 
he went so far as to bring up from Newmarket, in his private 
carriage, and be sole companion of, a notoriously tedious old 
gentleman whose vote was wanted. Self-sacrifice was in this 
case, as it too often is, rewarded by base ingratitude ; the old 
gentleman voted against Peel ! 

His energy in Parliament was marvellous. He would start 
off from Nine Elms, the old terminus of the South Western 
Railway, at seven in the morning, hunt all day with the Andover 
hounds, and be back again in his post in the House by the 
evening sitting. Dinner never troubled him ; he took it when 
hungry, which was generally about midnight, just before retiring 
for the few hours' sleep he was wont to allow himself. His 
p>arty admired his devotion, but the cook at White's did not, 
and "gave notice" solely on account of Bentinck's erratic dining 
hour. 

Born and bred under the influence of sport, he was, from boy- 
hood, attached to the "noble animal." Two years before 
entering Parliament he had ridden a winning horse at Goodwood, 
the jacket in which he rode being the work of some of his fair 
admirers. The very year of his embarking on his Parliamentary 
career he lost more than £27,000 over the St. Leger. This, which 
he said was the heaviest loss that he ever had on the turf, 
stimulated his relatives to urge him, with all the fervour in their 
power, to turn his attention from racing, and direct it to a Scotch 
estate which the old Duke bought for him. 

For a few years he respected his father's wishes and forswore 
betting. But in 1832 he seems to have returned to the Turf and 
began keeping horses with those of the Duke of Richmond at 
Goodwood — running them in the names either of the Duke, 
Lord Orford, Mr. Greville, or Lord Lichfield. His stud rapidly 
increased and circumstances of various kinds led to his start- 
ing a racing establishment of his own at Danebury. On 
this, he spent vast sums of money, double turfing the gallops, 
and paying a bill of ;^i,500 for bone dust. 

His career as a racing man may now be said to have begun ; 
short as it was, we know that before he quitted it he had 
earned for himself the title of Lord Paramount thereof ; consider- 
able winnings of Bay Middleton at the Derby of 1836 no 
doubt induced him to believe that fortune would smile upon 
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him in his self-chosen career. His active mind seemed actually 
absorbed in the Danebury establishment. 

We, who see on the railways, horse-boxes as comfortably 
fitted as first-class carriages and think nothing of the same 
horse running in various parts of the country during the 
same season, forget how limited were the engagements 
which a racer could make — or, at least, keep — prior to 
the days of the iron-road. Often a " favourite " would suc- 
cumb to the risks run by a long journey on foot from one 
course to another, oftener still its chance of winning was 
utterly gone. So it was that one of the most sympathetic men 
that ever lived, set to work to devise a plan for the conveyance 
of race-horses — bullock-vans were known and used, and why 
should there not be race-horse vans ! He told his plan to Mr. 
Kent's father, who agreed as to the practicability of the thing, 
and it was determined to try the experiment, and to try it upon 
a Goodwood winner, the now celebrated Elis, by moving it from 
the Goodwood stables to Doncaster. A Long Acre coach- 
builder constructed a van capable of holding two horses, side by 
side — a van built very much on the lines of the old-fashioned 
gipsy-van, still sometimes seen. A bank of earth used to form the 
boundary of old Goodwood Park, and against this, the wonderful 
new van was backed. The gangway from the top of the bank 
into the van was covered with straw, and Elis and his companion 
entered without hesitation and, drawn by six post-horses, started 
for Doncaster. 

" After this fashion," says Mr. Kent, " was the great tentative 
experiment initiated, and the start effected, greatly to the delight 
and astonishment of all who had witnessed the preparations." 

Of course the strange conveyance attracted the greatest atten- 
tion in the slumbering villages which the noise of its heav>'' 
lumbering wheels awakened to come and stare at it. Some 
asserted that a zoological specimen of extraordinary ferocity was 
contained within its limits, others that a notorious criminal was 
on his way to trial or transportation. The distance from Good- 
wood to Doncaster, about 250 miles, was divided over three 
days — 80 miles and something over being travelled per diem. 
When the van and its occupants arrived, two days before the 
Leger, the townspeople and visitors, who by that time had ob- 
tained scent of the performance, were fairly astounded at the ac- 
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complishment of the feat. Those who had laid heavily against 
Elis for the great race — and they were not a few, for, knowing 
that the favourite was safe in Goodwood stables, it was thought an 
inipossibility that he could run at Doncaster — viewed with utter 
horror and astonishment Lord George's horse as it took a good 
gallop on the course next morning. On the eventful day, Elis 
won and so did its owner. 

Thos e who read Mr. Kent's pages will discover how very 
deeplj^ord Tieorge Bentinck was attached to Goodwood and 
erCfythin^ connected with it. And where is the man, or woman, 
whosft*-^^s have been permitted to feast on the glorious land- 
--^cape that there presents itself, who will wonder at this attach- 
ment ? Even the artificial parts of the scene at Goodwood are 
beautiful ; and for these we, who enjoy them, should remember 
that we have to thank Lord George Bentinck. Much of his vast 
fortune he spent on improving that queen of race-courses and in 
making it what it is. He was no admirer of short distance 
races ; a race that brought into play the real running powers of 
a horse and, the real riding skill of a jockey were to his mind 
those that should be encouraged. For this reason he made at 
Goodwood the Maidstone Course, four miles long, and the King's 
Plate Course, only three furlongs shorter. In order to relieve 
the congestion of the traffic flowing through Goodwood Park on 
the race days, he increased the approaches to the grand stand 
by making two new roads, one on each side of the estate. 

Besides all this, the course itself absorbed much of his atten- 
tion and his money; the last half mile was discovered to be 
not so elastic as other parts, accordingly this was practically 
relaid in the most approved fashion and the desired elasticity 
obtained. After an outlay of an immense sum over some im- 
provement. Lord George would say that if it enabled him to win 
one race, it would pay him ; and probably he was right, for his 
bets were enormous. He also materially extended the Enclosure 
at Goodwood, so that it took in the tree-covered ground now the 
site of so many festive luncheon parties. 

With feelings such as these about " Glorious Goodwood," we 
shall not wonder that Lord George established his own stables 
there, when a variety of circumstances caused him to break up 
his establishment at Danebury, an establishment on which his 
outlay had been so enormous, that it was a common saying by 
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those who saw him inspecting the place, that he was " walking on 
his own gold." The removal was in the autumn of 184 1, and with- 
out entering into the rights or wrongs of the case — which have 
been, within the last few weeks, the subject of correspondence in 
the Press — we may state that Lord George disapproved of certain 
proceedings of his trainer, with regard to the running of horses 
under his charge. The enormous sum which Lord George was 
willing to sacrifice rather than submit to the possibility of any- 
thing dishonourable with regard to the management of the stud, 
is thoroughly characteristic of the man — every inch of him a 
gentleman ! 

In the removal from Danebury, Lord George's favourite 
vans — then, by the way, vastly improved — were largely used. 

Mr. Kent tells us that, as many of the horses were unbroken 
yearlings, this was no easy task, and we can well believe him 
In the arrangements for housing the stud at Goodwood 
the Duke of Richmond seems to have taken an interest, 
almost as keen as that of Lord George himself; indeed, all the 
latter's experiments were watched by the older man with a 
kindly interest. One of these experiments was feeding delicate 
horses on eggs and milk. Of course, this was tried in the usual 
costly style — special cows were purchased to supply the milk, 
and the eggs were, every one of them, brought from a farm- 
house, and specially stamped to avoid the chance of their being 
changed for others less fresh. The Duke saw that little good 
came of this " foreign " system of feeding, and said to his friend, 
"You will soon want my farm and poultry-yard, George, to 
supply your horses with milk and eggs. . . You had better 
let Kent feed the horses in his own way." The hint was 
taken. 

In their new home. Lord George's horses prospered, and the 
year 1843 saw him very near winning the Derby with Gaper. 
Had he done so, it would have been ;^i 35,000 in the owner's 
pocket. As it was, he managed to make a considerable sum 
over the winner, so fortunate was he as a bettor ! It is well that 
he was so, for his trainer's bill for that year came to just 
£7fiO0 ! No doubt, with Mr. Kent, he felt sure he had re- 
ceived his money's worth for his money, and in paying the bill 
he desired that he, Mr. Kent, should in future charge a couple 
of hundred a year for wear and tear of his clothes in travelling. 
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This, we agree, was not a penny too much, for Mr. Kent tells 
us that in one year he covered 6,155 miles. 

It was over the Derby of 1844, that Lord George's name came 
so prominently before the British public as a purger of the turf. 
Running Rein was the winner, and when it won, Lord George 
was as persuaded that the horse was four years old as he was 
that he himself was forty-two. The case was whispered about, 
then talked about, and finally the stewards were directed to 
pay the stakes into the Court of Exchequer. The nominator 
of the winner commenced his action, now so memorable, 
against the claimant, whose horse ran second ; the case was 
tried on the ist and 2nd of July, and Lord George's alle- 
gations, as to the winner's age, were proved to the hilt. The 
public — racing and non-racing alike — ^joined in their admiration 
of the man, who — at so much risk to his own popularity — had 
manfully done his duty. A subscription was set on foot to 
obtain a suitable presentation for the hero of the hour, but — as 
might have been expected — he stoutly refused to take any mone- 
Xaxy acknowledgment for doing what he said was merely his duty. 
He, however, asked to be allowed to express a wish as to what 
should be done with the money subscribed, and this wish was 
that it should "be appropriated for the advantage of trainers and 
riders oi good character'* — hence the"Bentinck Benevolent Fund,** 
the sweets of which many a jockey's or trainer's widow or child 
has tasted ere this ! 

At the moment of his triumph over the Running Rein case, 
another action was hanging over his head, an action quite as 
memorable and quite as important in the annals of the turf. The 
notorious " defaulters " and other black sheep who, through Lord 
George's instrumentality, had been banished and excluded from 
the different race meetings, banded themselves together to sue 
several of the most distinguished and upright patrons of the 
Turf, for winning sums of money, larger than ;^io by betting, and 
this, under an obsolete statute of the days of good Queen Anne, 
which, from its commencing words, became commonly spoken of 
as the Qui tarn Act, and the prosecutions under it, as the Qui 
tarn actions. 

Between July ist and December 31st, 1843, 34 writs were 
taken out against various patrons of the Turf. Of these, six 
were served on Lord George Bentinck. 

3 
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The musty old statute under which these writs issued, provided 
that any amount in excess of ;^io which was won or lost by 
betting, could be sued for and recovered, together with treble 
the amount so won, or lost, at the suit of a common informer. 

Lord Brougham, referring to the penalties involved in the then 
present actions, stated that they came to hard on half a million 
of money. Well, only one of these actions actually found its 
way into court : " Russell v. Lord George Bentinck." This was 
tried at the Surrey Assizes, held at Guildford, on 8th August, 1844. 
The Plaintiff asserted that on the Derby day, "John Barham 
Day did, by betting on a horse race, contrary to the statute of 
Queen Anne, lose the sum. of ;^3,coo to Lord George Bentinck 
the defendant, who was sued to recover from him the said sum, 
together with treble the value thereof, making altogether the 
sum of ;^i 2,000." To the infinite satisfaction of every honest 
man, even if he on principle disapproved of betting, the plaintiff 
failed to prove that Lord George made the bet with Day, as Mr. 
Gully, with whom Lord George betted, deposed that he took the 
bet on his own account. This done. Lord George succeeded in 
enacting his " Manly Sports Bill " by which the obsolete statute 
was repealed. It may be easily imagined that Lord George's 
successes on the Turf that year gave very general satisfaction. 
He ran 38 horses in 175 races and was winner in 53. 

Though up to the year 1846 he had not been conspicuous 
as a Parliamentary debater, his extraordinary energy and his 
determined hostility to free trade were well known, and 
indeed, Cobden and his school had a no more rigid opponent 
than Lord George. Thence it was, that on Peel splitting up the 
Conservative party over the question of the duty on foreign 
corn, that Lord George was looked upon as the natural head of 
that section of the party opposed to its former leader. 

Unwillingly, he accepted the position and, having done so, 
threw hirfiself into the work with characteristic fervour. 

His popularity on the Turf at this time, and his successes upon, 
it, certainly emphasise the wrench it must have been to him to 
quit a career in which he had done such public service and which 
gave him such thorough health and enjoyment ; but he was a 
man who never did things by halves. Once firmly convinced 
that politics were his " duty," he sold his stud and settled down 
to the post which he had accepted. 
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There seems no doubt that in forming this opinion he was 
very greatly influenced by Benjamin Disraeli. ^ Mr. Disraeli, 
more than any other member of the Conservative party at the 
time, seems to have taken a high estimate of Lord George's 
abilities, and it is curious to note that Mr. Kent expresses plainly 
his belief that the late Lord Beaconsfield allowed himself to be 
dra^Ti into the vortex of racing in 1842, with a view, when the 
right moment arrived, of drawing Lord George into the vortex 
of politics. 

How bitterly Lord George felt the apathy which, after this, was 
displayed by certain members of his party, is evidenced in a 
letter addressed by him to John Wilson Croker, in October, 
1847. 

" When," says he, " I accepted the lead of what was left of the 
old Conservative party I did deceive myself with the false hope that 
the old English spirit would have been roused, and that it was 
only necessary to keep the dismantled ship floating, or fighting 
under jury-masts, till she went through the thorough repair of a 
new election. I own I am bitterly disappointed and broken- 
hearted that England has proved to be so degenerate that in the 
face of a tremendous emergency she has produced no new leader 
to take my place." 

A year befpre this, he had told Mr. Disraeli, plainly, that he felt 
his health already destroyed by work which he candidly admitted, 
he was not equal to. To Lord George's mind, Disraeli was the one 
man on the Conservative side of the House fit to discharge the 
post of " leader," and we know that on Lord George's voluntary 
retirement from the leadership, at the close of the session of 1848 
the future Earl of Beaconsfield stepped into his shoes. 

It was in the height of political turmoil that Mr. Kent 
visited his former master at Harcourt House. The alteration in 
his method of life had entirely changed him. " His countenance 
was no longer animated, cheerful, and suffused with the glow of 
health as when he spent long hours in e^oercising on the 
invigorating Goodwood Downs ; his piercing, interrogating eye, 
which looked you through and through, had lost its lustre. . . 
His lordship was seated on one side of the fireplace and Mr. 
Disraeli on the other ; the floor was literally covered with papers 
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. . . a kind of rampart, built up with blue-books, ran 
between me and his lordship." The trio talked for a few minutes 
and then Lord George left the room. 

"What do you think, Kent," asked Disraeli, "of all these 
papers ? " 

The trainer's reply was that he would much prefer to see Lord 
George busied, as he used to be, with racing calendars, and leading 
an out-door life. 

" You are quite right," said Disraeli, " but you know his lord- 
ship as well as I do ; when he takes anything up in earnest it is 
useless to attempt to dissuade him from persisting in it." 

Certainly he had taken up political life in earnest, and it was 
only what he considered the ingratitude of his party that induced 
him to abandon it. 

The conclusion of the session allowed Lord George to reach 
Welbeck on the nth of September, in time for the Doncaster 
Meeting. 

Though it was noticed by his family that he then looked worn 
and pale, it is certain that he attended on the " Leger " and 
other race-days, in excellent spirits, and watched with keen 
interest and great delight the triumph of several " children " of his 
favourite old horse Bay Middleton, and also the triumph of 
Surplice, over which he landed j£^i i,ooo. On the " Leger " night 
he wrote a letter to Mr. Kent bidding him come to the Turf 
Tavern at Doncaster on the following Saturday. .The meeting 
was one which gave the trainer the greatest satisfaction. 

" I found racing expensive,'' said Lord George, " but nothing 
like so expensive as politics ; for I never saw such a hungry lot 
of fellows as these politicians ; they are never satisfied." This 
sounded hopeful, and we can well imagine with what feelings of 
satisfaction Mr. Kent listened to the rest of the sentence. 

" I want you to pick out eight or ten horses for me, and I will 
have another try at the Turf You and I got on very well 
together before, and I have no doubt we shall do so again." 

This was Mr. Kent's last interview with Lord George 
Bentinck ; and, as he relates the circumstances of it, we can see 
that it is a source of satisfaction to him to think that it was his 
former employer's firm intention to return to the life of sport — a 
life in which he had done such useful service. Not many days 
after, Lord George Bentinck started to walk from Welbeck to 
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pay a visit to a neighbour, Lord Manvers ; not arriving at the 
expected time, search was made for him along the road, and 
there, lying flat upon his face, and stiff and cold, was found the 
man who only a few hours before was bristling with activity 
and full of hope and pleasure at the thought of returning to 
mingle with men from whom he had received more gratitude 
for his work amongst them than he had from political partizans. 
Death was due to a spasm of the heart ; let us hope it was 
painless ! 

''Between tbe Silences I'' 

By CURTIS YORKE, 

Author of "Hush!" "Dudley," "A Romance of Modern London," 
" The Wild Ruthvens,' " Once ! " etc., etc. 

As the clocks rang ten, the woman at the fire stirred and 
shivered. The ashes of the letters she had burned smouldered 
dully, and smothered what was left of the dying fire. 

" Ten years ago ! " she said, half aloud. " Ten years ! It is a 
long time. And I was only nineteen. Nineteen ! And now — 
my hair is quite white, and my heart is old." 

She looked down at the two remaining letters that lay in her 
lap. The edges of them were frayed and frail, as if with much 
folding and unfolding. Yet another unfolding tore one of them 
roughly. 

" Are you treating me fairly in the matter, Ursula ? " it said in 
a heavy black handwriting that seemed masculine and true. " Is 
there any justice in your bitter hatred of me ? Is it not as hard 
for me as for you ? Our marriage was " 

With a passionate gesture the woman tore the paper acro99 
and across into tiniest fragments, and flung it into the fireplace. 

Then, very slowly, she spread out the other letter. It was 
shorter, and unsigned ; but the handwriting was the same. 

"You might have spared me that last cruel insult, Ursula. 
Truly, there can be nothing between us now, but silence." 

Silence. Silence. The word seemed to throb through the 
room eerily. The noisy little clock on the wall seemed to be 
repeating it too. 

When the second letter had shared the fate of the first, the 
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woman rose, and resting her arms on the mantelpiiece, stared 
unwinkingly at her own reflection in the mirror. What she saw 
there did not seem to please her. 

" Yes, I have grown old ! " she murmured, with a odd catching 
in her throat. " And my beauty is all gone. I wish it had gone 
ten years ago. I wish I had died ten years ago. Oh, I am tired 
— so tired ! 

Her head fell forward on her clasped hands. 

When she looked up, her strong white teeth were set, and her 
breath came hard and uneven. 

''Oh God ! Oh God!" she whispered, in a fierce half-sobbing 
underbreath. " Is there no justice in all this world ? Is it right ? 
Is it fair ? — that he should have all the good things of life, while 
I— while I—" 

A knock at the door made her start. It was the landlady's 
daughter, bearing a note. 

" The boy is waiting, miss," she said. 

** Say I will come," answered the other, after glancing at the 
few lines the note contained. "And will you get someone to 
call a cab, please." 

Ten minutes later she was ready. A professional nurse does 
not spend much of her time in packing. 



" What is it ? " she asked Dr. Latimer when he met her in the 
hall of the somewhat dingy hotel where the cab stopped. 

" Man. Low fever, and some inflammation," was the brief 
answer. 

"Is he alone?" 

" Yes. Not a creature belonging to him, so far as I can make 
out. He's going to be rather bad. I hope you're in good form. 
How long have you been free ? " 

" I have been at home since last night," she answered quietly. 

" He's been ill, off and on, for some days, it seems," went on 
the little doctor as they went upstairs, higher, higher, until they 
reached the third floor. " I was called in this evening. He can't 
be moved — at least, not in the meantime. It would kill him out- 
right in this bitter weather. I spoke to the manager and told him 
it was nothing infectious. That's all they care about, I suppose. 
Your patient's name? Kinsella, I think. Yes, Kinsella. Seen 
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better days, I should say, from his looks. Take care — these steps 
are steep. Number 107. Here we are." 

They entered a good-sized, if rather sparely-furnished bed- 
room, lit by a couple of candles. A raw young fire spluttered 
and sparked in the grate, filling the room with biting smoke. 

"Tut, tut — this'll never do," muttered the doctor testily, 
bustling over to the window, and opening it a little way. 

" By the way, you don't mind being single-handed for a time, 
do you ? " he added, as he stirred the fire cautiously. " I can't get 
any one else in the meantime, for love or money." 

" No, I don't mind," the woman answered curtly. 

She had paused beside the bed, and was standing quite still. 
Her hands were closely locked. There was no colour in her 
face ; and her eyos seemed to have gone very far under their 
heavy brows. Nor did the beautifully-formed mouth show any 
pity, but rather a devilish exultance, as her glance swept across 
the sick man's face. 

And yet it was a fine face, a face that some women (most, 
perhaps), would have grown compassionate over, or even tender. 
And he looked very ill. 

" It's no use, you know, you fellows," he was muttering in a 
low hoarse voice. " They've buried me alive, and I can't get out. I 
shall choke presently. Ah, it's coming — it's coming. For God's 
sake take the earth out of my mouth. I can't breathe, I tell 
you ! " And he sprang up in bed with a smothered cry, but fell 
weakly back again. Then he turned a pair of dark haggard eyes 
on the woman beside the bed. 

"What's the matter?" he said, in an exhausted undertone. 
" I've been talking nonsense, I suppose. This pain — takes it out 
of a fellow so." 

The nurse did not answer. She only turned and walked across 
to the fireplace, unfastening her cloak and bonnet as she went. 

Dr. Latimer had manipulated the fire satisfactorily by this 
time, and when he had given a few sharp concise directions, he 
hurried away. For sickness was rife in London that year, and 
doctors and nurses alike had their hands full. 

# « * • # 

It was past midnight, and the sick man had fallen into a 
broken sleep. The nurse sat near the bed, watching him. 

He was but little changed, she thought bitterly — except for 
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the change that illness always brings. These ten years lay 
lighter on him than on her. 

There was a curious, almost fierce intentness in her gaze. 
Perhaps eveil through his feverish dreams he felt it, for after 
moving restlessly for a time, he opened his eyes, and said 
wearily : 

" Who is it ? What do you want ? I wish you wouldn't come 
and bother me. I am in such awful pain." 

Then all at once his face changed, and he half raised himself 
on his arm. 

" Good God ! Ursula — is it you ? " he said, and his voice 
shook. " Can it be you ? " 

"Yes "—she said, still looking at him—" it is L" 

" Why are you here ? " he went on, almost in a whisper. " I — 
I don't understand." 

She had risen now, and was turning his pillow. 

" There is nothing to understand," she answered in a perfectly 
unemotional voice. " You are ill — and I am paid to look after 
you." 

"Ah," he said Then he added wistfully, " I thought perhaps it 
meant — that you had forgiven me." 

An odd light flashed into her eyes for a moment ; but no one 
saw it. 

"You had better lie down," she said, her lip curling slightly. 
•* I want to smoothe the bedclothes." 

But he was already half-way back to delirium again. 

And while he restlessly tossed and moaned and muttered, the 
woman rocked to and fro beside the fire, repeating voicelessly : 

" I ! — / to watch by him night and day — to soothe his suffer- 
ing — to nurse him back to life again ! I — who have prayed, 
during all these weary years, that I might look upon him dead! 
Oh God ! — what ghastly mockery ! " 

She laughed. At the sound of her own laughter — it sounded 
strange enough in the quiet room — a curious shiver passed over 
her, and she pressed her hands to her head as if in some keen 
physical distress. 

Then she rose, and busied herself about the room. 

All night Kinsella talked dreary nonsense. But towards 
morning he said suddenly : 

" Ursula — are you still there ? " 
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•* Yes— I am still here." 

" Then I wish you'd come where I can see you," he went on in 
an irritable voice. " There are so many things I want to say to 
you. And I keep going off my head so, confound it." 

•* You can have nothing to say to me that I care to hear." 

" But you shall hear," he said violently. " You cannot " 

" Don't excite yourself," she interrupted him, in the cold voice 
he remembered so well. " After all, what does it matter? If you 
like to talk I will listen. Only you had better lie still, and not 
throw the clothes about." 

" I can't lie still," he answered, with a kind of fierce impatience 
in his weak voice. ** And yet I am so tired," he added, wearily — 
" so infernally tired." 

He submitted fretfully while she bathed his face and hands. 
Then he said, pushing away the glass she held to his lips : 

" No, I won't take that stuff. I don't want to go to sleep until 
I've said what I want to say. Oh, damn this pain — it's like red- 
hot knives. No — let me alone. I can't bear anything else just 
now." 

The woman sat down and took up her knitting. 

" Well ? " she said, an undefinable hardness in her cool even 
tones. 

But he lay silent for a long time; then he muttered rest- 
lessly : 

•' Give me something to drink, will you ? " 

As she took the glass from him, he said : 

" Am I going to be very ill, Ursula ? " 

" If you go on as you are doing, I should think you will," she 
answered indifferently. 

Then she sat down again, and went on with her work. 

"You are very cold and cruel, Ursula," he murmured, his 
voice somewhat choked. " You always were cold and cruel." 

She made no answer. She was knitting fast, and her needles 
clicked monotonously. 

'• You never gave me a chance to explain — to justify myself," 
he went on feverishly. " I swear to you I was not the scoundrel 
you believed me to be. I thought she was dead — curse her. I 
swear I did. I thought I was free to marry you. Don't close 

your lips in that way. It reminds me — it reminds me Oh, I 

know I was a brute to marry you at all. But I was so awfully 
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fond of you, Ursula — and though I knew you didn't love me, I — " 
He stopped, and bit his lips nervously. 

She looked up suddenly. 

" Didn't love you ! " she echoed, with a kind of slow, biting 
scorn. " I hated you. I had always hated you." 

He winced perceptibly. 

" Yes "—he said faintly—" I know." 

" Yes " — she repeated, watching in hard unconcern his 
trembling lips — " you knew. And you knew I cared for — that 
other. And yet you deliberately — you and my mother between 
you — wrecked my life and ruined me. Made me an outcast, 
neither wife nor maid. A thing to be pointed at, and pitied, and 
despised." 

The words came fiercely through her shut teeth. Her breast 
rose and fell stormily. 

" You have no right to speak in that way," he gasped. " Good 
God ! — do you think I have not suffered too ? Do you think the 
horror and humiliation have been all yours ? Loving you as I 

did, can you not realize " He paused, and drew his hand 

shakingly across his lips. Then he went on with a curious waver- 
ing tenderness : 

•* But you are right — it was worse for you — worse for you. It 
has turned your pretty brown hair white, and taken away the 
sweet fresh colour from your cheeks. Ah, you are changed — 
terribly changed, my darling." 

" Don't dare to call me that ! " she said breathlessly. " Don't 
dare!'' 

" No, no — I forgot," he muttered. " But — ^you might have for- 
given me, Ursula. You — might have forgiven me." 

" I can hear the sea," he added after a minute or two, speaking 
rapidly and thickly. " A dull kind of roar that never stops. But 
no, it can't be the sea. What a fool I am ! It's the musketry fire, 
of course. Awful row these beggars make. Great Scott ! how 
my head throbs. This helmet, I expect. Must get it off. Queer 
thing I can't sleep at nights. It's so damnably hot, and the sand 
gets in a fellow's eyes so. Hold up, you brute. Now then, men 
— steady. Hang it, I can't see. My eyes are full of blood. Let 

go, you young devil ! I say, who's that sitting there ? It's a 

woman, by all that's horrible. It's my wife ! Ursula ! Ursula ! 
Ursula!'' 
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His voice rose to a sobbing shriek. He flung himself about 
the bed, and made the night hideous with his strong cries. And 
this continued intermittently until morning. 

But the woman he called Ursula listened unmoved. What she 
did for him she did deftly and well. Even at his worst the firm 
touch of her hand had power to soothe and quiet him. 

Some women are born nurses. This was one, it seemed. And 
because she hated him so, she felt in some curiously subtle, hyper- 
conscientious way, that she must nurse him with almost painful 
care. But the tongue of a woman is rarely ruled by her con- 
science ; and while this woman's hands soothed, her tongue 
stabbed cruelly. 

One day was very like another in the quiet sick-room, and the 
nights were dreary. Kinsella was less violent now in his ravings ; 
and sometimes he was perfectly sensible and collected for an hour 
or so at a time, before wandering off again into his semi-uncon- 
scious mutterings. But his strength was going down rapidly. 

One wet afternoon, just at dusk, he opened his eyes and stirred 
uneasily. From the street below an infant's wailing cry rose 
piteously and monotonously. The sound seemed to trouble 
him. « 

" Is that a child crying ? " he asked, when some minutes had 
passed. 

After a listening pause, she answered : 

" Yes." 

** Poor little soul ! " he murmured, moving his head restlessly. 
" Poor little soul ! " 

Silence pulsed through the room for a time. Kinsella lay very 
still, a curiously wistful look in his sunken eyes. Then he said in 
a hoarse, unsteady voice : 

" Ursula — had we a child ? " 

A cruel wave of crimson stained the woman's face, and an 
awful look leapt into her eyes, then died, as she answered stonily : 

"Yes." 

" Ah ! " He covered his eyes with his hand. When he drew it 
away again the eyelashes seemed wet. 

Dragging himself painfully towards the edge of the bed, he laid 
a burning hand on the woman's arm. 

" And you had that to bear too, Ursula ? " he murmured feebly 
** Poor girl. My poor girl." 
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She quietly removed his hand, and went on with her work 
And she knew how that one slight action would cut him. 

" Did it — die ? " he asked huskily, after a minute. 

" No. Nameless things such as it don't die." 

The words sounded brutal enough ; and the man winced under 
them — as he had winced many times of late. 

Shadows crept into the room, and the fire leapt up to embrace 
them. The knitting-needles clicked, clicked, unceasingly. 

A choking, gasping sound came from the bed ; for Kinsella 
had buried his face in his arm, and was sobbing almost hysteric- 
ally — like a woman. 

Ursula's knitting fell from her hands suddenly. She rose and 
went over to the fire, crouching before it in the half-lit dusk, a 
strange mistiness clouding her hard eyes. 

As she knelt, she pulled from the bosom of her gown a plain 
silver locket. She kissed it passionately before she opened it. 

It held a small, badly-taken photograph — a photograph of a 
baby. 

" My little child ! " she whispered in a quivering underbreath, 
pressing the thing hard to her lips. " My own little nameless 
miserable child — that I have not seen for all these years ! " 

Something warm and wet fell upon the glass, dimming and 
blurring the baby eyes beneath. Then she found with some sur- 
prise that she was crying. She wiped away the tears from the 
child's pictured face in a kind of nervous awe. It was nearly ten 
years since she had cried. 

And then — it was a queer thing, but life is full of queer things 
— her hatred of her baby's father gave one wild leap in her and 
fell again, weakened irrevocably. 

She was in some vague way resentfully conscious of this, and 
rallied all the old bitterness, the old injury, the old passionate 
shame. She found herself recounting her reasons for hating him. 
She had never had to do that before. They had always been too 
present to want naming. 

She rose with a defiant shake of her lithe body, and went to- 
wards the bed ; for it was time her patient had his medicine. 

His face was still hidden ; the bedclothes rose and fell with 
his heaving shoulders. The woman hesitated ; then laid her 
hand on his disordered brown hair. 

" You must not," she said ; and though her voice was cold 
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it was not ungentle. "You are not fit for — for this sort of 
thing." 

Her other hand was resting on the pillow. He drew it towards 
him ; and she felt him kiss the finger from which his ring had 
been torn away long ago. 

" Don't ! " she said sharply and hoarsely. 

The touch of his lips was like fire, and seemed to creep up- 
wards to her very throat. A dull red blush deepened on her face 
and neck. Her heart was beating uncomfortably, and made her 
hand shake as she measured out his medicine. 

He took it obediently ; but turned away with loathing from the 
soup she brought him. 

" Take it away," he said shuddering. "It is horrible. No — 
leave your arm as it is a little while." 

She had raised his head slightly ; it was resting heavily on her 
shoulder. 

An old evil voice was whispering within her. He was as help- 
less as a little child, this man who had laid waste her life. It 
would be so easy — so terribly easy — to avenge, suddenly and 
swiftly, the wrong he. had done her. Her, and — it. He was so 
entirely in her power. 

To-night, for the first time, this thought did not fascinate 
her. It seemed an awful thought to have wilfully harboured. A 
queer spasm of pity surged through her as she looked down at 
the white haggard face, the heavy, half-closed eyes, the skin-and- 
bone hands. Some strange unknown force had awakened in her 
heart ; and it hurt her. 

You see, she had pictured him strong, prosperous, forgetful. 
It was all so different. 

He was wandering again now, muttering of many things that 
had best been buried in silence. She laid his head down on the 
pillow again, surprised at her own tenderness as she smoothed 
back the thick damp hair. 

Strange thoughts were with her that night in her watching. 

As the days crept on, Kinsella grew steadily weaker. Ursula 
realized this with a knife-like fear that she could hardly account 
for. 

Dr. Latimer said she looked done up. Certainly her face had 
sharpened of late, and her usually quick, light step had grown 
dragging and heavy. But into her eyes a new and wonderfully 
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tender light had crept, and lingered. She did not look so often 
at the little locket now. 

It was a Sunday, and it was night. The doctor had just come 
in. He said but little. He knew that by to-morrow he should 
have to say less. Ursula watched his fece with an almost fierce 
anxiety, but he shook his head in answer to her half-spoken 
words, and went out quickly. 

" Poor fellow ! Poor fellow ! " he thought as he went slowly 
downstairs. " Bless my soul, how he does remind me of my 
boy Phil." 

Ursula stood where he had left her, gripping the bed-rail 
dizzily. 

The night wore on. Kinsella seemed to sleep. His wild 
mutterings were hushed now, and his pain seemed to have ceased. 

On her knees in the fitful firelight Ursula was praying hard — 
praying as she had never prayed before — praying that her God 
would forget certain other prayers of hers. 

"Give me back this man's life, oh God!" she pleaded voice- 
lessly. 

Just these few words over and over again. 

Then a horrible sense of impotence, of uselessness, came over 
her. 

" I love him so— God help me ! " she sobbed. " It has come 
to that. I love him so. God ! — my God ! — spare him ! " 

The fire burned redly. A mouse squeaked in the wainscot 
Big Ben was striking three. 

A faint moan from the bed made Ursula start noiselessly to 
her feet. As she bent over Kinsella, listening anxiously to his 
faint, half-heard breathing, he opened his eyes, and looked at her 
strangely. She fancied he shrank away from her. 

" I have had an ugly dream," he said in a slow, uncertain way — 
"a terrible dream. Don't let me go to sleep again. Is any one 
there ? — behind you ? " 

" No, no," she answered soothingly, " there is only me. You 
are not comfortable. I will lift you up a little." 

She raised him deftly, and his head lay against her breast. 

" I can hear your heart beat," he said childishly. 

He lay quiet for a long time. 

And she ? Who shall say what her thoughts were ? 

Quite suddenly he asked — 
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" Is it nearly morning ? " 

" The dawn is just beginning to come," she said, involuntarily 
pressing his head closer against her heart. 

" Ah ! The night has seemed very long," he murmured with 
a half sob of weariness. Then he added faintly, " I ^ wish you 
would kiss me — ^just once. I shouldn't ask you, only — I shan't 
last much longer, and — and I have a kind of fancy — that your 
kiss might make it — easier." 

With lips almost as cold as his own, she leaned over and kissed 
him. He thanked her with a look, and tried to press her hand. 
But his strength was too far gone now even for that. 

After a pause he whispered brokenly : 

" Try to forgive me, Ursula. If it's true what they say about 
— another life — perhaps we'll — we'll understand each other better, 

you and I — and you'll know — you'll know Ah, it's growing 

very dark — and cold. I wish — I wish I had seen the child, 
Ursula. I wish " 

A strong shudder shook him, and with a long sobbing breath 
he turned his face to her neck. 

" Jasper ! " she cried hoarsely. " Jasper ! Ah, wait — and 
listen. I have forgiven you, Jasper. I have forgiven you ! " 

Then through the beating silence that followed, her voice 
quivered away into a piteous heart-broken cry. 

For she knew that her words fell upon ears that were deaf to 
all human speech for ever. Her passionate prayer through all 
these weary years was answered. 

And like the answer to many prayers, it was bitter. 
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3iII : a Cbrifitmaa Boy. 

By B. S. KNOLLYS. 

CHAPTER I. 

Jill she was called, short for Jillette, after her mother, a pretty 
French girl who had married Captain Percival, and died when 
her little daughter was only two years old. Soon after Jill's 
sixth birthday, her father was thrown from his horse and carried 
home dead, leaving his child to the care of Mr. Duncan, to be 
brought up and educated with his daughter, Marion Duncan. 

Time has flown quickly by, and Marian has married and left 
Jill and the elderly Miss Piper to mourn her loss. It is Christmas, 
and these two are sitting together now in the old schoolroom, 
whose walls are still covered with childish scribblings and feeble 
caricatures. What a bright little thing Jill looks, with her mis- 
chievous mouth, dancing dimples, and her sparkling eyes, a shade 
deeper than the short, curly crop of dark brown hair, encircled 
by a band of red ribbon. Though eighteen, she really seems a 
mere child, as she nestles comfortably in a large arm-chair before 
the fire. Opposite sits Miss Piper, knitting industriously, the 
light from the darting flames gleaming on the steel needles 
moving rapidly to and fro. 

Presently the girl's merry rattle is interrupted by a maid 
entering with the tea-tray. The delicious odour from the hot, 
golden-coloured cakes arouses Jill into an upright position. 

" Hurrah ! * Yolkies ' to-night ! Cook is a blessing to have 
made them. I suppose she saw the old * Hermit Crab,' go out." 

"Hush, my dear child, remember Mr. Duncan is your 
guardian, and stands in the place of your parents. You should 
not speak so disrespectfully of him." 

" And you should not pour the hot tea over poor pussie's 
back, Peter Piper," retorts Jill mischievously, as her governess 
unconsciously pauses in the midst of her rebuke, with the tea- 
pot poised in her hand and the spout dripping gently on the cat 
as it lies purring on her knee. 

" Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! My sweet Blinks ! I hope I have not 
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scalded her," exclaims Miss Piper, putting the tea-pot down on 
the top of the cakes in her agitation, aud tenderly wiping 
pussie's fur coat with a soft silk handkerchief. 

" Do you know, Peter Piper," says the girl suddenly as she 
replaces the tea-pot on the tray and helps herself to a buttered 
" yolkie," " I • simply hate the * Hermit Crab/ I cannot speak 
or even think respectfully of him. He seems to regularly freeze 
my blood when I am near him with his hard, stem manner, and 
as for his * dear son, Joseph' I detest the creature." 

" But Jill, my dear, Joseph is kind enough to you, and if it had 
not been for his influence with his father, you would never have 
been allowed to take those dancing or singing lessons in Bridge- 
town." 

" Yes, and if it were not for him I would not be worried from 
morning to night to marry him, but, thank Heaven, he has gone 
to Paris, and so now I have only the father to bully me about it 
I would rather marry a crossing-sweeper than Joseph." 

" No, I should not like you to be Joseph's wife. He is too 
selfish and extravagant, and as a boy he always teased animals 
dreadfully. Dear Blinks never could bear him. His poor 
mother used to spoil him so, and his father, II grieve to say, 
continued to do the same. Now I think that Mrs. Arbuthnot 
was so sensible. She never would permit Carrol to defy her, and 
therefore he has grown up into such a nice, quiet young man. 
Don't you think so, my dear ? " 

*' Yes, Piper," answers the girl, blushing brightly, for she thinks 
him rather more than " a nice, quiet young man." As for him, 
his eyes have often told her, oh, so eloquently, that he considers 
her the most lovely, delightful, charming person in the whole 
world. But the crimson dies away and a troubled expression 
comes into her face, for she has seen nothing of him since that 
night of the theatricals, when he held her hands so closely in his 
as he stooped his head to catch a glimpse of the shy, averted 
eyes, and whispered half to himself, " I will win yet." 

Had those words meant nothing? Had he given up the 
contest between himself and Joseph on seeing the evident 
opposition and displeasure of her guardian ? If he had so 
easily renounced all idea of her, why should she think about 
him ? She might as well marry Joseph and make one person 

happy at any rate. Nothing mattered now if 

4 
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Just then Mr. Duncan's harsh voice was heard calling out for 
Jill. 

He has returned from Bridgetown, and has sent for his ward 
to tell her that he has been making arrangements for them all to 
join " my dear son Joseph " in Paris. 

" I am going to shut up this house and travel abroad for a 
year or so. We leave in two days, so you will have to employ 
all your time in getting ready to go. And, listen to me," he 
calls out as Jill turns to leave the room, " I won't have you going 
to say good-bye to the Arbuthnots ; never mind my reasons," 
as the girl began to expostulate. "You must just pack up those 
books, the dumb-bells Carrol lent Joseph, and all the costumes and 
rubbish Mrs. Arbuthnot sent over for the theatricals ; put them in 
some big, old box, and I will leave the trunk at Crawley Court the 
day after to-morrow on my way to the station. You and Miss 
Piper will join me later on, in time for the 7.30 night express 
to London. As for your clothes you must make what you have 
got do, and perhaps I will get you a new pair of gloves in Paris 
to match that grey dress you turned so neatly. You can go 
now." 

The next morning poor little Jill comes down to breakfast 
pale-faced and heavy-eyed, much to the grief of kindly Miss 
Piper, but as Mr. Duncan is present she dare not make any 
remark, and has to content herself with showing her sympathy 
in [the shape of an extra nice cup of tea, her panacea for all 
woes, from a headache to a heartache. 

Jill feels she must make a pretence of eating as she listlessly 
begins to cut the hot roll she has every morning for her break- 
fast ; but what is there in an ordinary roll to make her start so, 
and glance over at Mr. Duncan as he sits at the table with his 
head buried in his beloved newspaper ? I will tell you. Inside 
that innocent-looking crust, from which all the crumb has been 
taken out, lies a letter ! Fortunately the guardian does not 
notice Jill as the astonished girl, recovering from her surprise, 
quickly transfers the paper to her pocket. She catches a glimpse 
of the handwriting, which is but a poor satisfaction to her 
impatience, her hopes, her fears. It seems to her as if that meal 
will never end, as if the * Hermit Crab ' will never put down the 
Standard and finish that last mouthful of bacon, and to poor 
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Jill Miss Piper's cup appears like an exhaustless well, as thfe 
unconscious governess, half hidden behind the hissing urn, 
slowly, and deliberately sips her tea. At length the morsel of 
bacon is eaten and the cup emptied, and Jill is free to fly to her 
room and read the note. It runs thus : 

**My own darling, darling Jill, forgive me for thus addressing you 
by giving me the right to do so always, for I love you so dearly, 
and I ask you to be my sweet little wife. I have called often to 
see you since the theatricals, but have been always told that you 
were out. Yesterday I met your guardian in Bridgetown and 
insisted on his listening to me. I begged permission to propose 
to you and told him my plans and prospects. He answered me 
most harshly. He forbade me to speak to you on the subject, 
and informed me that according to the will should you marry 
without his consent before you are twenty-one, you will lose five 
hundred a year ; but I have five thousand a year, so what does 
it matter if you will only have me ? I love you, I love you, my 
darling, and mother will be delighted to have such a dear little 
daughter, for as you know she has always been so fond of you. 
As I cannot see you, and as I am now sure some previous letters 
have been intercepted, I am sending this by our old friend Mary 
the cook, who has promised that you shall receive it. Write soon, 
my dear love, to your very true, affectionate and anxious to be 
husband, 

"Carr.ol Arbuthnot." 

** Now I understand the sudden idea of joining * my dear son 
Joseph,' in Paris ! " exclaims Jill as she finishes reading her 
first love letter." 

The day arrives quickly when Jill and Miss. Piper are to meet 
Mr. Duncan at Bridgetown station in time to catch the 7.30 
express for London, en route for France. 

Since that note was received the girl has had no opportunity of 
answering it for Mr. Duncan keeps a closer watch than ever on her . 

Poor little Jill, she is very disconsolate now as she kneels in 
the school-room by the big, empty box which she has been told 
to pack up, ready for her guardian to take with him to leave at 
Mrs. Arbuthnot's that afternoon on his way to Bridgetown. 

The floor is strewn with dumb-bells, books, and fancy dresses, 
all of which have to be put in. The girl takes each article up 
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tenderly one by one and presses her warm, red lips to theni, 
ere they are placed in the trunk. Even the cold, unlovely 
dumb-bells come in for a caress, and a tear falls now and then 
with a great splash upon some volume, as she recognises it as one 
which Carrol and she have read when children together as they 
crouched on the rug by the winter-fire or perched themselves 
amongst the branches of the old oak tree on the lawn in the 
sunny summer time. But her sad thoughts are interrupted by 
the entrance of Mr. Duncan. 

"Here, Jill," he says in his grating voice, "you may as well 
pack this old Dresden plate up with the other things. Mrs. 
Arbuthnot lent it me some weeks ago, to compare with one I 
bought cheap the last time I was in London. Wrap it up well, 
and tell Jim to carry the box carefully down the stairs. I don't 
want the plate broken, as I am thinking of making Mrs 
Arbuthnot an offer for it one day. Being an old friend she 
ought to let me have it for a mere nothing. Be sure you tell 
Jim to carry the box very carefully down the stairs. Now 
attend to my orders and obey them. And, by-the-bye, if I miss 
the 7.30 express to London this evening you and Miss Piper are 
not to wait for me as I shall come on by the next train and join 
you at the hotel to-morrow morning. I have given your 
governess the necessary money." And, having said his say, Mr. 
Duncan leaves the room and Jill continues her packing with a 
heavy heart. 

At last the box is full, and as she shuts down the lid it seems, 
to her as if she has also shut down all her happiness at the same 
time. 

** They may make me leave you, Carrol my darling, but they 
cannot make me cease to love you," she cries to herself as she 
leans her head against the trunk. It is some little consolation 
even to place that soft, dimpled cheek on its cold, hard surface, 
for is it not going to Crawley Court, the home now of all her 
earthly heaven ? It contains too so many links of the bright past 
in the story books, aye, and also in the once detested lesson 
books that she and Carrol read and studied together. 

Poor little girl, she looks so forlorn in that big, empty school- 
room, crouching on the floor with her hands clasped over the top 
of the box and her flushed, tear-stained face pressed caressingly 
against the cover 
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CHAPTER II. 

A gentle, sweet-looking woman and a tall, handsome, fair-haired 
young fellow are seated by the drawing-room fire at Crawley 
Court talking earnestly together. Their likeness to each other 
and the difference of age proclaim them mother and son. 

In the midst of their conversation there is a sudden ring of the 
hall-door bell and the old butler annnounces Mr. Duncan. 

** I have come to say good-bye as we are all off to Paris, and 
start this very evening," is the startling announcement with 
which he greets Mrs. Arbuthnot and Carrol. I can hardly stay 
a minute, as I am late as it is," he continued rapidly, to prevent 
any questioning. " I have brought over a box containing all the 
books and things your son kindly lent my dear son Joseph, and 
also the fancy costumes you were good enough to let us have for 
the theatricals. The trunk is in the hall and, by-the-bye, I told 
them to put in that old Dresden plate of yours, Mrs. Arbuthnot, 
for which many thanks. I hope it has been packed up care- 
fully. I think I must just see." So saying Mr. Duncan goes 
back into the hall, followed by the other two, and begins to un- 
buckle one of the leather straps securing the cover. 

Just as he is undoing it a clock near him chimes the hour of 
five. 

" Dear me, I cannot stop to look after all, or I shall miss my 
appointment in Bridgetown and perhaps one pound nine and six- 
pence halfpenny," exclaims Mr. Duncan when he hears the time 
strike. ** I must be off." With hurried good-byes he springs 
into his carriage, glad of a genuine excuse to avoid explanations 
as to his sudden plan of travelling abroad. 

" So they are all going to Paris, mother, and he never once 
mentioned Jill's name, and she has not even answered my letter," 
says Carrol dejectedly, as the sound of the carriage wheels dies 
away in the distance, down the long drive, and they return to 
the drawing-room. 

" My boy, don't blame poor little Jill too hastily. You don't . 
know what may have prevented her. Mr. Duncan is not too 
particular where money and his son are concerned. Come, let > 
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us have the box brought in here, and see if my plate is all 
right," suggests Mrs. Arbuthnot, anxious to distract her son's 
thoughts. She rings the bell, and gives the order for two of the 
servants to carry it in. 

Five minutes after they hear a thump and a suppressed shriek 
from the hall. Mrs. Arbuthnot and Carrol rush out, and find 
the footman pale and trembling, supporting in his arms the 
housemaid, rather more pale and trembling. 

" Oh, ma*am," stammers Richard, transferring with evident 
relief substantial Jane to a neighbouring chair. " There's a 
ghost in this box, some sort of live creature, fpr directly we lifts 
it, something moves inside." 

" What nonsense 1 Here, I will help you carry it in," exclaims 
Mr. Arbuthnot, directing a half-amused and half-scornful look at 
the still kicking housemaid, to whom his mother is speaking. 

When the trunk has been placed in the drawing-room the foot- 
man retires hastily, for he has again felt something move. Hardly 
has he gone when a distinct sound comes from the box. Carrol 
starts, but recovers himself with a laugh. " Ah, I know what it 
is. One of Mr. Duncan's servants must have shut old Blinks in 
by mistake, as Gyp jumped into my portmanteau the other day 
and was also nearly being locked up in it. I must let her out. 
Puss, puss, poor pus5y," says the young man aloud, soothingly, 
as he stoops down to unbuckle the straps. 

" Miaow ! Miaow ! " comes a plaintive, muffled cry. 

" All right, Blinks, you shall be free in a minute." 

*• Miaow ! Miaow ! " scratch, scratch against the wood. 

•* All right, all right, pussy. Poor pussie ! poor pussie. You 
must have a little patience. Bother these straps. There, Blinks, 
dear old Blinks, now you can get out." 

The lid flies open, and out jumps — Jill ! 

"Jill!" 

"Carrol!" 

" Darling ! " 

« Dearest ! " 

Mrs. Arbuthnot, coming in that minute, sees on the drawing- 
room wall, through the half-open door, two shadow heads very 
close together, and two shadow pairs of lips closer still. 

» Both mother and son are so delighted to see Jill, and Jill is so 
delighted to see them, that it is some time before she settles 
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down quietly on a footstool by the fire, between the two, while 
she relates her escape. 

She tells them how, when the box was all packed and shut up 
and she sat crouching by the side bemoaning her fate, an idea 
suddenly struck her. Whylshould she not get into the trunk, and 
be taken to Crawley Court ? She jumped to her feet, and in ten 
minutes had taken everything out and put them out of sight in 
a cupboard. Then she got hold of Miss Piper, called up her 
friend the cook, and confided her plans to them. "Poor old 
Peter Piper of course shook her head, and would not hear of 
such a thing, until I threatened to drown myself from the steamer 
going across to France, and frightened her so much that she 
gave in at last ; as for cook, she would always do anything I 
wanted. First Mary and I bored holes in the side of the box to 
breathe through, and then dear old Peter Piper insisted on putting 
in an old rug for me to lie on. At the last minute I jumped in and 
they strapped down the lid. When the carriage came round, the 
box was carried by the gardener Watts and Jim the groom. 
Just as they arrived at the last flight of stairs, the men, not 
knowing that there was anything so valuable as myself in the 
trunk, bumped it against the wall. I thought all was up when 
Miss Piper gave a nervous little scream. 

" * What is the matter? ' growled my guardian, who was in the 
hall. To my relief cook answered quickly : 

" * Oh, if you please, sir, I am so sorry, I trod by accident on 
Miss Piper's foot. I do beg your pardon, mam.' 

" And so the Hermit Crab's suspicions were not aroused. It 
was such fun to hear him tell the men to be careful with the box 
on account of the old Dresden plate inside. But I simply 
trembled when he spoke here of seeing if it was all right. Oh, 
Carrol, I nearly laughed aloud at you thinking pussie had been 
shut in by mistake in the trunk, and kept saying * Pussy, pussy, 
poor pussy,' that is what made me mew and pretend to scratch at 
the wood ! " 

" Well, now we have you we don't mean to let you go. Do 
we, mother ? " 

" No, my boy, she must stay at Crawley Court, and become 
my dear little daughter." 

" And my dearer little wife," chimes in Carrol decisively. 

"Your Christmas box," answers Jill happily. 
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The next day Mr. Duncan returns to Crawley Court, but 
finding that Jill and Carrol are I determined to marry, has to 
rejoin his son in Paris in solitary wrath. A month after, before 
the wedding-day is settled, Mr. Duncan gives his consent, as his 
" dear son Joseph " has in the meantime become engaged to a 
rich French widow who has more than five hundred a year ! 

" Well, my darling," says Carrol, as he and his bright little wife 
drive along the country road towards Bridgetown station, en route 
for their honeymoon in Spain, " I have often heard of a * Jack 
in the box,' but never in my life of a 'Jill in the box ' ! " 
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Sonnet 

Great bard of England, all hearts weep for thee ! 
Thy call has come, and thou hast crossed the bar ; 
And yet, thy soft voice stealing from afar 
Shall reach the souls of men, though silently. 
A trumpet-call thy words shall ever be 
To point out noble deeds ; to soothe the jar 
And fret of life, and as a guiding star 
Light up the paths of truth and chivalry. 
Beloved of God, thy Sovereign, and thy Land, 
Thy days were peaceful, thine, a crown well won ; 
Now rest, immortal singer, 'mid that band 
Whose work is o'er beyond the setting sun. 
While we are grieving, angels shout " Well done ! " 
And bid thee welcome to the heavenly strand. 

Charlotte A. Price. 
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£lue&ear^ : tTbe nDarecbal ^e 1?et3« 

Who has not heard of Bluebeard ? 

As children have we not all shuddered when told of that 
monster's propensity for chopping off the heads of his luckless 
wives? Have we not felt a thrill of apprehension run 
through us when Fatima, horrified by the sight her fatal 
curiosity led her to behold, dropped the key into the pool 
of blood on the floor, and the tell-tale stain no amount of 
rubbing and cleansing could remove from the bright steel? 
And have we not gasped with relief, when, in the nick of time, 
her brothers came to her rescue, and executed well-merited justice 
upon that bloodthirsty and blue-bearded ruffian ? 

Yet how many of us, even children of a larger growth, know 
that Bluebeard was no myth invented perhaps to terrify us into 
restraining our inconvenient curiosity, but an actual fact, a living, 
breathing man-monster, before whose deeds of horror the wife- 
murdering hero of nursery fiction pales into complete in- 
significance ? 

The real Bluebeard's victims were not women, they were 
children, infants from a year old and [upwards, and they were 
counted not by half-dozens or by scores, but by hundreds. 

The story of the man whose beard bristled and turned blue 
when the bloodthirst came upon him appears almost incredible, 
yet the facts are well authenticated and present horrors probably 
unsurpassed in the whole volume of the world's history. 

An abstract of the papers relating to the case was made by 
order of Ann of Brittany, and placed in the Imperial Library. 
The original papers were in the library at Nantes, and were 
destroyed in the Revolution of 1789, but an abiidgment had 
been made of them, and they came into the hands of M. 
Lacroix, the French antiquarian, who published a complete and 
circumstantial memoir of the Mardchal de Retz, though he was 
obliged to draw a veil over much that the trial revealed. 

Yes. Bluebeard was no less a person than a Marshal of 
France. He was also a councillor and chamberlain to the King 
Charles VII. He was one of the most famous and powerful 
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noblemen in Brittany, a distinguished warrior and shrewd 
politician, his intrepidity on the field of battle being as 
remarkable as his sagacity in council. 

He was also a most religious person, constantly reciting 
fervent prayers and litanies and subscribing largely to the 
Church and charities. 

Gilles de Laval was born at the Castle of Machecoul some- 
where about 1404, and was the eldest son of Guy de Laval, second 
of his name. Sire de Retz, Lord of Machecoul, Maul^on, Tiffauges, 
Laroux-Botereau, Pornic, ChantoH, and various other places in 
Brittany. He raised the junior branch of the illustrious house 
of Laval above the elder .branch, which was related to the 
reigning family of Brittany. 

When only twenty he became, by the death of his father, 
master of a vast territorial inheritance, which was increased by 
his marriage with Catherine de Thouars in 1420. The death of 
his maternal grandfather, Jean de Craon, in 1432, made him so 
enormously wealthy, that his revenues were estimated at 300,000 
livres. However, he was extremely prodigal, and managed to 
get rid of a considerable portion of his inheritance. 

He employed part of his fortune in the cause of Charles VH. 
and in strengthening the French crown. From 1426 to 1433 
consecutively he was engaged in military enterprises against the 
English. In 1427 he assaulted the Castle of Lude, and carried 
it by storm, with his own hand killing the commander of the place. 
The next year he captured from the English the fortress of 
Rennefort, and the Castle of Malicorne ; in 1429 he took an 
active part in the expedition of Joan of Arc, for the deliverance 
of Orleans, and the occupation of Jargeau, and he was with her 
in the moat when she was wounded by an arrow under the walls 
of Paris. 

. For these services he was created Marshal of France by the 
king. He accompanied Charles to Rheims on the occasion of 
his coronation, and had the honour of bearing the oriflamme, 
brought for the ceremony from the abbey of S. Remi. Suddenly, 
to the surprise of everyone, he quitted the service of Charles 
Vn. and sheathed for ever his sword, in the retirement of the 
country. 

During the year 1440 a terrible rumour spread through 
Brittany, and especially through the ancient /a^^ d€ Retz^ which 
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extends from Nantes to Paimboeuf, that Gilles de Laval, 
Mar^chal de Retz, was guilty of crimes of the most diabolical 
nature. 

The rumours were whispered under their breath at first by 
the peasants, so great was the terror inspired by the haughty 
Sire de Retz, but gradually they grew louder as cottage after 
cottage missed one of its tiny inhabitants and distracted parents 
mourned the loss of their beloved little ones. 
. The Marshal seldom visited the ducal court, but he often 
appeared in the city of Nantes, where he inhabited the Hotel de 
la Suze, with a princely retinue. He was always accompanied 
by a guard of. two hundred men-at-arms, and a numerous suite of 
pages, esquires, chaplains, singers and astrologers, all of whom 
he paid handsomely. 

Whenever he left the town, or moved to one of his other 
seats, the cries and execrations of the poor, which his presence 
had restrained, broke forth, and curses both loud and deep 
followed him from the infuriated fathers while the mothers wailed 
to heaven for the infants which had been torn from their 
cradles and almost from their arms, and which sad experience 
taught them they should never see again. 

The Castle of Machecoul, a gloomy structure of sombre and 
repulsive appearance composed of huge towers, and surrounded 
by a deep moat, seemed a fitting place for the devil's work that 
was said to take place within its walls. It was a favourite 
residence of de Retz and was always in a condition to resist a 
siege. No one except the servants had penetrated into its for- 
bidding recesses, and had come forth again alive. In the sur- 
rounding villages strange tales of unnameable horrors circulated 
in a whisper. Yet people were slow to believe them. 

How could there be anything wrong with so pious, so God- 
fearing an individual as the Sire de Retz ? It was well-known 
that he heard mass three times daily, and that he was passion- 
ately fond of ecclesiastical music. The chapel of the castle was 
gorgeously decked with tapestries of silk and cloth of gold, the 
sacred vessels were encrusted with gems, and the vestments of 
the priests were of the most sumptuous character. The 
excessive devotion of the Marshal was also noticed ; he was said 
to have asked permission of the Pope, that a crucifer should 
precede him in processions. 
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But in spite of all this, when dusk settled down over the forest, 
and one by one the windows of the castle became illumined, 
peasants would point to one casement high up in an isolated 
tower, from which a clear light streamed through the gloom of 
night, and speak of a fierce red glare which irradiated the 
chamber at times, of the sharp cries, as of some in mortal agony, 
that rang out of it through the hushed woods, to be answered 
only by the howl of the wolf as it rose from its lair to begin its 
nocturnal rambles. 

On certain days, at fixed hours, the drawbridge was lowered, 
and the servants of De Retz stood in the gateway distributing 
clothes, money and food to the mendicants who crowded round 
them soliciting alms. Sometimes children were among the 
beggars ; often the servants would promise them some dainty if 
they would go to the kitchen for it. Of course, generally the 
little ones accepted the offer with delight, those who did were 
never seen again. 

Children playing in the forest, those sent on errands, and even 
those left at home when their parents were out, alike mys- 
teriously disappeared. Two or three out of the same family in 
many instances were spirited away. Babies left in their cradles, 
and youths of sixteen or seventeen— one a diminutive youth of 
twenty — were among the missing. 

Peasants from other hamlets would ask the inhabitants of 
Machecoul, was it the custom to steal and eat children there, 
for so they had heard. 

In 1440, when several hundred — the exact amount is not 
known certainly — children had disappeared, the exasperation of 
the people would no longer be restrained : it broke all bounds, 
and with one voice they charged the marshal with the murder 
of their offspring, whom they declared he had sacrificed to the 
devil. 

John v., Duke of Brittany, heard this charge, but could not 
believe that his relation, a man who had served his country so 
bravely, who was in such a high position and known to be so 
devout, could possibly be guilty of the horrors laid to his charge. 
He pooh-poohed the accusation as preposterous and ridiculous, 
and would have taken no steps to investigate the truth had not 
some of his nobles insisted on his doing so. Jean de Ch^teau- 
giron, Bishop of Nantes, and the wise and noble Pierre de 
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THospital, grand seneschal of Brittany, also wrote to the Duke, 
expressing very decidedly their views, that such a scandalous 
charge demanded thorough investigation. 

At length John yielded to their representations, and authorised 
them to seize the persons of the Sire de Retz and his accomplices. 
Jean Labb^, a sergeant-at-arms, was charged with this commission. 
When Gille de Laval heard that a troop in the livery of Brittany 
were at his gate demanding his surrender, he inquired who was 
their leader ? On being told " Labbe," he started, turned pale, 
crossed himself and prepared to surrender, saying that it was 
impossible to resist fate. 

A curious compound was the Mar(5chal de Retz, with his 
piety, his diabolical blood-thirstiness, his bravery and his super- 
stition Powerful as he was, he made no attempt at resistance ; 
he knew it was useless to resist fate. Years before, one of his 
astrologers had assured him that he would one day pass into 
the hands of an Abbe ; until this moment De Retz had supposed 
that the prophecy signified that he should eventually become a 
monk. 

Several of the accomplices of the marshal took to flight, but 
his treasurer, Henriet, and another of his servants, Pontou, sur- 
rendered with him. 

The people gathered in crowds to see the redoubted Sire de 
Retz ride through the streets a prisoner, surrounded by the 
soldiers of the Duke of Brittany and without a retainer of his 
own save only the two mentioned, who were also prisoners. A 
strange hush was over the crowd as the blue-bearded man- 
monster passed, till suddenly it was broken by a woman's voice 
crying, *' My child ! give me back my child ! " Then a howl of 
wrath broke from the lips of the throng, execrations and curses 
were freely showered upon him as he rode along the Nantes 
road, and only stopped when the prisoner disappeared within the 
great gates of the Chateau de la Tour-Neuve, at Bouffay. 

It was thought that the Duke of Brittany would try to screen 
his kinsman, but the Bishop of Nantes and the grand seneschal 
took a very decided course in the matter, and the Duke was 
obliged to yield to their demand for a thorough investigation 
and a public trial. 

John V. nominated the commissioner, Jean de Toucheronde, 
to collect information and take down the charges against De 
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Retz ; at the same time he was given to understand that the 
matter was not to be pressed and the charges were to be softened 
down as much as possible. Jean de Toucheronde opened the 
investigation on the i8th September, assisted only by his clerk, 
Jean Thomas. 

Witness after witness deposed to the loss of their childreri, 
till there was a terrible array of evidence against the Sire de 
Retz and his servants. Always it was the same tale, either the 
little ones had attracted the notice of Bluebeard himself on his 
way through the villages and had been sent on errands to the 
castle, or they had been last seen playing in the forest near the 
gates, or had been enticed into the place on various pretexts. 
Whatever it was, not one of those children had ever been seen 
alive again. 

One man, Guillaume Hilaire, declared that Jean Dujardin, valet 
to Roger de Briqueville, one of De Retz's accomplices who took to 
flight on the first symptoms of danger, had told him he knew 
of a cask secreted in the castle full of children's corpses. He 
said he had often heard people say that children were enticed 
there and then murdered, but had treated it as an idle tale. 

A woman, Perrine Rondeau, deposed that she had entered 
the castle with the company of Jean Labbe. She had gone 
into a stable and found a heap of ashes and powder which had a 
peculiar sickly smell. At the bottom of a trough she had found 
a child's shirt covered with blood. 

Some of the mothers said they had been to the castle to 
demand their children back, but the marshal's men only mocked 
them, declaring they knew nothing about them. 

On the 2nd October the commissioners sat again and the 
charges became graver and the suspicion stronger against the 
inmates of the castle. 

Yet John V. hesitated ; he could not bring himself to judge a 
kinsman, the most powerful of his vassals, the bravest of his 
captains, a councillor of the king and a marshal of France. 

A letter he received from Gilles de Laval, however, determined 
the course he must pursue. 

In this letter the Sire de Retz acknowledged having sinned 
horribly again and again, but reminded his cousin and Sire that 
he had never failed in his religious duties, having heard many 
masses and vespers, always having fasted at Lent, and on vigils. 
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and confessed and communicated regularly. He was ready to 
acknowledge and expiate his crimes by retiring into a monastery, 
there to lead a good and exemplary life, and by distributing his 
goods among the poor. 

He wound up this extraordinary document by signing himself 
" In all earthly humility, Friar Gilles, Carmelite in intention." 

But it had a very different effect from what he intended. The 
Bishop of Nantes and Pierre de THospital, horrified at the tone 
of this dreadful communication, assured the duke the case 
was so clear, that it was impossible for him to allow De Retz to 
escape trial by such an impious device as he suggested, the 
bishop declaring that if the duke still hesitated to bring the case 
into the secular court, he would cite the author of these execrable 
crimes to appear before the ecclesiastical tribunal. 

The duke was compelled to yield and the trial was ordered to 
take its course. 

The bishop and the grand seneschal had set on foot an inves- 
tigation at the castle of Machecoul and had found numerous 
traces of human remains. But a complete examination could 
not be made, as the duke, anxious to screen his kinsman as much 
as possible, refused to authorize one. 

Madame de Retz, who had been separated from her husband 
for some time, interceded with both the duke and the king for 
pardon for the wretched man. But her efforts were of no avail. 
Gille de Retz*s crimes were of too horrible and diabolical a 
nature to be overlooked. 

On the loth of October the trial began. 

This is the account of his appearance. 

He believed himself already a novice in the Carmelite Order, 
had dressed in white, and spent a large portion of his time 
in prison singing litanies and praying with every appearance of 
compunction and piety. 

At the trial he was adorned with all his military insignia ; he 
had around his neck massive chains of gold, and several collars 
of knightly orders. His dress, with the exception of his purpoint, 
was white. His purpoint was of pearl-grey silk, studded with 
gold stars, and girded round the waist by a scarlet belt, from which 
dangled a poignard in scarlet velvet sheath. His collar, cuffs, and 
the edging of his purpoint were of white ermine, his little round 
cap was white, surrounded by a band of ermine — a fur which only 
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the great feudal lords of Brittany had a right to wear. All the 
rest of his dress, even to the shoes, which were long and pointed, 
was white. 

His face, at a cursory glancq, showed no trace of his blood- 
thirsty nature. His physiognomy was calm and phlegmatic, some- 
what pale, and expressive of melancholy. His hair and mous- 
tache were light brown. Up to this, therefore, there was nothing 
to distinguish him from ordinary men, but he had one peculiarity 
which earned for him the sobriquet so well known in nursery lore 
and by which he will be known while the world lasts. The 
Marshal de Retz's beard was blue. It was clipped to a point and 
sometimes looked black, but in certain lights or when he was 
powerfully moved it assumed a blue hue. 

A closer examination of the countenance of Gilles de Laval, 
however, showed that there was something strange and frightful 
in the man. At times the muscles of the face contracted, the 
mouth quivered nervously and the brows twitched spasmodically. 
He ground his teeth like a wild beast, and then his lips became 
so contracted that they appeared drawn in and glued to his teeth. 
His eyes became fixed with a most sinister expression in them, 
his complexion livid and cadaverous, his brow covered with deep 
wrinkles and his beard bristled and turned blue. But in a few 
moments his features would become serene, with a sweet smile 
reposing upon them, and his expression relaxed into a vague and 
tender melancholy. 

He saluted his judges, begging them to expedite his matter as 
he was peculiarly anxious to consecrate himself to God, who had 
pardoned his great sins. He also added that he intended to 
endow several churches in Nantes and distribute the greater 
portion of his goods among the poor for the salvation of his 
soul. 

Pierre de THospital gravely bade him remember that though 
it was always well to think of the salvation of one's soul, what 
they were now concerned about was the salvation of his body. 

And this was the man-monster's reply, tranquilly spoken : " I 
have confessed to the father superior of the Carmelites, and 
through his absolution I have been able to communicate ; I am 
therefore guiltless and purified ! " 

There is not scope within the space of a magazine article to 
give the details of the trial of the Marichal de Retz ; those 

5 
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curious in* the matter — and to students of the depravity of human 
nature there is much to interest in the trial of Gilles de Laval 
—are referred to the accounts by M. Lacroix and the Abbe 
Bossard, though they were obliged to suppress much that was 
revealed. 

The remaining portion here must be given in greatly con^ 
densed form. 

It does not appear to have entered the marshal's mind that 
he could possibly be condemned to death for his crimes. He 
seems to have made sure that his godliness and piety would 
procure him that admission to a monastery which he craved. But 
he reckoned without the Bishop of Nantes, who was horrified at 
the number and magnitude of the crimes Gilles de Laval was 
said to be the perpetrator of. 

He behaved with the greatest effrontery at first, declaring that 
all the people who deposed upon oath to the loss of their 
children, lied, and that the charges were all false and calumnious. 
It was not till informed that his servants, Henriet and Pontou, 
had confessed to the horrors in which they had joined that he 
saw it was in vain to equivocate any longer. 

Henriet's confession was as follows : 

On leaving the University of Angers he had taken the situa- 
tion of reader in the house of the Sire de Retz. 

He speedily became the confidant of his master. When the 
Sire de la Suze, brother of Gilles dc Laval, took possession 
of the Castle of Chantoncde, Charles de Soenne assured Henriet 
that he had found in the oubliettes of a tower a number of dead 
children, some headless, others frightfully mutilated. Henriet 
then thought that this was nothing but a calumny invented by 
the Sire de la Suze. 

But the story was to have a terrible confirmation. 

Some time after, the Sire de Retz retook the Castle of Chan- 
tonc^e and ceded it to the Duke of Brittany. Before doing the 
latter, however, he one evening called Henriet to his room and 
made him take a solemn oath never to reveal what he was about 
to disclose. 

Pontou and Petit Robin, already in the secret, were also sum- 
moned, and the marshal told them, before the officer of the duke 
should take possession, it was necessary that a certain well 
should be emptied of children's corpses. The three men went 
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together, furnished with ropes and hooks, to the tower where 
the corpses were. They toiled all night, removing the half- 
decayed bodies, filling three cases with them, which they sent 
down the Loire in a boat to Machecoul, where they were burned 
to ashes. Henriet counted thirty-six heads, but there were mor^ 
bodies than heads. This gruesome work made a deep im- 
pression on him, and he was constantly haunted by a vision of 
these heads rolling as in a game of skittles and clashing with a 
mournful wail. 

This impression, however, must have been evanescent, for he 
soon joined in the bloody work — enticing the poor little inno- 
cents, and assisting at the cruel tortures that were inflicted upon 
them before death released them from their sufferings. They 
were invariably murdered in one room at Machecoul or Tiffauges, 
this being Gilles' bedroom, and then great faggots were piled 
in the huge fireplace, the mangled bodies placed among them, 
and the whole set fire to till nothing but ashes remained, which 
were flung out of the window into the moat. It was the 
flames from these funeral pyres which cast the lurid glow over 
the forest. 

The Mar^chal de Retz experienced intense pleasure in seeing . 
these poor infants in their agonies, but his great passion was to 
welter and bathe in their blood. His servants would stab a child 
in the jugular vein and let the blood squirt over him. When the 
horrible deed was done the marshal would be filled with grief 
and toss weeping and praying on a bed, or go down on his 
knees and pray fervently while his servants washed the floor and 
burned the bodies and clothes of his wretched little victims. 

A frightful odour filled the room, which the Sire de Retz 
inhaled with delight. He said that it gave him greater pleasure 
to hack off' a child's head than to assist at a banquet. Some- 
times he would seat himself on the breast of a child, and with a 
knife sever its head from its body at a single blow ; sometimes 
he cut the throat half through, very gently, that the child might 
languish, and he would wash his hands and his beard in its 
blood. 

By way of varying the amusement, at other times he had 
all the limbs chopped off* from the trunk, or had the infants 
hanged till they were nearly dead and then taken down to have 
their throats cut. 
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' Henriet gave an account of several which were identified with 
some of those reported lost. The two little sons of the peasant 
Hamelin he remembered; he said that while one was being 
tortured the other was on its knees, sobbing and praying to God 
till its own turn came. He told, too, how three little girls who 
were asking charity at the castle gates were persuaded by him 
to come in, only to be taken to that charnel chamber and cruelly 
murdered ; also how another little girl, a mere babe, who was 
found crying because she had lost her mother, wa? taken to this 
insatiable monster and killed before him. 

. Henriet admitted that he knew such things went on before he 
was sworn to secrecy, for the Castle of Machecoul had been 
occupied a short while . by the Sire de la Sage. The Marechal 
de Retz speedily recovered it, however, for he knew there were 
many small corpses hidden in a hayloft. There were forty 
there, quite dry and black as coal, because they had been 
charred. One of the women of Madame de Retz came by 
chance into the loft and saw the corpses. Roger de Briqueville, 
cousin of Gilles, wanted to kill her, but the Sire de Laval would 
not let him. 

The revelation of these atrocities produced a profound im- 
pression of horror, and the president could scarcely control his 
indignation. 

Pontou for some time held out, but when threatened with the 
rack substantiated all Henriet's;^ statements, adding other facts 
known only to himself. 

Notwithstanding all this the trial was not hurried on. The 
duke did not wish to augment the scandal, or several of the 
other accomplices might have been captured. John even forbade 
researches to be made in the castles of the Sire de Retz, fearing 
lest proofs of fresh crimes, more mysterious and more horrible, 
should come to light. 

Madame de Retz again solicited her husband's pardon, and it 
began to be loudly proclaimed that Gilles de Laval was rich 
enough to purchase his life, but such a miscarriage of justice was 
not allowed to take place. The duke, counselled by the bishop, 
refused to interfere with the course of justice ; and the king, 
after having sent one of his councillors to Nantes to investigate 
the case, determined not to stir in it. 

On the 24th of October the trial was resumed. 
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Gilles de Laval, when confronted with the rack, shuddered 
and declared that rather than be tortured he would confess all. 
When the confessions of Henriet and Pontou were read to him 
he turned deadly pale and exclaimed, " God had loosened their 
tongues so that they had spoken the truth." Urged to relieve 
his conscience by acknowledging his crimes, after a moment's 
silence he said, " Messires, it is quite true that I have robbed 
mothers of their little ones, and that I killed them or caused 
them to be killed, either by cutting their throats with daggers or 
knives, or else I have had their skulls broken by hammers or 
sticks ; sometimes I had their limbs hewn off one after another ; 
at other times I ripped them open, that I might examine their 
entrails and hearts ; I have occasionally strangled them or put 
them to a slow death ; and when the children were dead I had 
their bodies burned and reduced to ashes." 

This horrible frankness staggered Pierre de I'Hospital. 

* When did you begin your execrable practices ? " he asked. 
** The Evil One must have possessed you." 

" It came to me from myself," answered Gilles de Laval ; ** no 
doubt at the instigation of the Devil ; but these acts of cruelty 
afforded me incomparable delight. The desire to commit these 
atrocities came upon me eight years ago. I left court to go to 
Chantonc^e, that I might claim the property of my grandfather, 
deceased. In the library of the castle I found a Latin book,. 
Suetonius, I believe, full of accounts of the cruelties of theRoman 
Emperors. I read the charming history of Tiberius, Caracalla and 
other Caesars, and the pleasure they took in watching the agonies, 
of tortured children. Thereupon I resolved to imitate and 
surpass these same Caesars, and that very night I began to do so. 
For some while I confided my secret to no one, but afterwards I 
communicated it to my cousin, Gilles de Sill^, then to Master 
Roger de Briqueville, next in succession to Henriet, Pontou,. 
Rossignol, and Robin." 

This does not quite agree with Henriet's confession, for the 
latter declared that Pontou and Robin knew all about it long 
before he did. 

The Sire de Retz then confirmed all the accounts given by his 
two servants. . He confessed to about one hundred and twenty 
murders in a single year. 

Was it any wonder that Pierre de I'Hospital exclaimed with a 
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cry of horror : " An average of eight hundred in less than seven 
years ! Ah ! messire, you were possessed." 

When pressed to tell the exact number of victims Gilles 
averred that there were so many he could not remember. 

So horrible were the revelations^ that the judges cast down 
their eyes and had the figure of the Redeemer veiled. 

Not only of murder was he accused but also of magic and 
invocations to the Devil and of having offered to the latter the 
hands, the eyes, and the hearts of children. Henriet and 
Pontou confessed that this bloody homage had been paid. 

Curiously enough it is said that Etienne Corrillant, surnamed 
Pontou or Poitou, was himself destined to be a victim when he 
first entered de Retz's service as a youth, but Gilles de Sille, de 
Retz's cousin, remarked his extraordinary beauty and said that 
it would be much better to make him an esquire. Gilles de 
Laval assented to this, but made Pontou swear an oath never to 
reveal his master's secrets. 

How many poor infants owed their death to this youth, who 
had so narrowly escaped a like fate ? Pontou was only twenty- 
two when executed, Henriet twenty-six. 

Horrible to relate, not men only but women also used to pro- 
cure victims for this demon in human form. Perrine Martin was 
one of these she-fiends, and another was a hag, known by the nick- 
name of La Meffraye, They were thrown into prison at Nantes. 

What shall we think of such creatures as these ? Did no com- 
punction ever seize them when they were decoying the poor help- 
less little creatures to their dreadful doom ? 

Woe to those peasants who had a beautiful child, for it was 
the handsomest who disappeared. 

If it were not so well authenticated one might hesitate to 
believe the horrors that were perpetrated at Tiffauges and 
Machecoul. 

Alter being decoyed by promises and gold a miserable little 
victim was taken to Gilles de Laval's bedroom. Here at first he 
would caress and kiss it, then suddenly he would order it to be 
hanged. When the unfortunate child had undergone all the 
horrors of strangulation, he would have it cut down before it was 
dead. He would pretend he was only in play, that he only 
meant to frighten it, and he would commence his odious caresses 
again. When the poor mite was somewhat calmed, he would 
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break forth into ferocious laughter and torture it worse than 
before. Knives, daggers, sticks and stones became weapons in 
the hands of this valiant warrior, the companion of Joan of Arc, 
against a feeble, helpless infant who did not wish to die. He 
would sit on its chest and exult over its sufferings with fiendish 
glee till death, more merciful than man, put an end to them. 

He would have the severed heads put in a row and then called 
upon his accomplices to say which was the handsomest. When 
the jury had decided, he would take that head, address it in the 
most endearing terms and cover its chill face with kisses. 

Yet this demon had fits of remorse. He founded at 
Machecoul a college in honour of the Holy Innocents. He wept 
and prayed ; he gave large sums to the poor ; he went pilgrimages 
and then came back and indulged in worse horrors than ever. 

It is said that he wrote a book with the blood of the infants 
because he believed that when it was finished no fortress would 
be able to stand against him and nothing could hurt him. 

That his victims were numerous must be inferred from the 
fact that, before the taking of Machecoul by Rend de la Suze, 
Gilles de Silld was occupied during three weeks in removing from 
a tower the bones of more than eighty infants. 

On the 25th of October, 1440, sentence was pronounced 
against the Sire de Retz, For the sorcery and magic he was 
condemned to pay an enormous fine. For his other crimes, " not- 
withstanding his quality, dignity and nobility," he was condemned 
to be hanged and burned. The sentence to be carried out the 
next morning between eleven and twelve o'clock. A similar 
sentence was pronounced upon Henriet and Pontou. 

The execution took place in the meadow of La Madeleine. 
Three gibbets were erected, one higher than the others, and 
beneath each was a pile of faggots, tar and brushwood. Before 
placing himself in the hands of the executioners, de Retz 
preached a pious oration to his accomplices and the crowd, which 
seems blasphemous when we remember the monster who spoke 
iL It might have been the utterance of some martyr going to 
the stake and wishing to increase the faith of his fellow-sufferers. 

He also had the effrontery to declare that he was the brother 
of all present, particularly of those whose children he had 
niurdered. 

He was executed first Unlike his victims, his agony was 
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short. His body was cut down before the flames had time to 
consume it, and was handed over for burial to some Carmelite 
monks and some veiled women, said to be relatives and members 
of the most illustrious families in Brittany. Henriet and Pontou, 
on the contrary, were allowed to hang and be burned to dust. 
Their ashes were then scattered to the winds. 

One curious circumstance is related ; at the execution of Gilles 
de Laval parents flogged their children soundly to profoundly 
impress upon them the memory of the crime and its punish- 
ment. But this was a custom in Brittany. All the heads of 
families of whatever rank were bound to punish their children in 
this fashion whenever an execution took place. 

According to the wishes of the marshal, his body was buried 
in the Carmelite church and not in that of Notre Dame de 
Lorette, as several have said. John permitted his burial in holy 
ground in consideration of his high birth, his military exploits, 
and his repentance. His obsequies were magnificent His ashes 
were not scattered to the winds as were those of his accomplices 
Henriet and Pontou. 

Gilles de Rais* story has undergone many metamorphoses in 
its descent to our times. 

The following is a legend of how he came by his blue beard : 

It was originally, according to this, a beautiful red colour. 
One day a knight, the Count Odon de Trem^ac, lord of Krevent 
and other places, was riding past the castle with his fiancee 
Blanche de THerminiere, a beautiful young girl. Gilles invited 
them in to refresh themselves. This offer they accepted, but 
when they would have resumed their journey, De Retz made a 
sign to his archers, the knight was seized and thrown into a 
dungeon, while his intended bride was dragged to the chapel to 
be wedded to no less a person than Gilles himself Blanche did 
not like the change of bridegrooms and wept and entreated 
without avail. The marshal ordered his chaplain to marry them 
in spite of the girl's resistance. Then Blanche turned to fly. 
Gilles seized her in his arms. 

" I will give you everything," he cried, " my castles, my woods^ 
my fields, my jewels," to all of which she only cried : 

" Let me go." 

" I will give you my body, I will give you my soul," he went 
on, determined that he would have her at any price. 
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" I accept, I accept, Gilles de Rais, listen well. I accept, and 
from henceforth you are mine body and soul," cried a terrible 
voice, and the beautiful Blanche turned into a devil, a blue devil 
standing by his side. 

" Malediction," cried the marshal. 

"Gilles de Laval," said the demon, with a burst of sinister 
laughter, " God has given you up for your crimes ! you belong, 
from henceforth to hell, and from this day you shall wear its 
livery.*' 

He made a sign and the beard of Gilles de Laval turned from 
red to dark blue. 

** That is not all," the demon went on ; " from this day you 
shall be known as * Bluebeard,' the most frightful of men. Your 
name shall be cursed for all eternity, and your vile soul shall 
descend to hell." 

Gilles cried out that he repented, but the devil reminded him 
of his numerous victims, and added : 

" At this moment the Sire Odon de Tr^m^ac, whom I accom* 
panied in the likeness of Blanche de THerminiere, is in route to 
avenge the death of those you have killed." 

** Then I am lost," cried Gilles. 

" Not yet," replied the devil, " I will stop him and his retinue, 
for I want your help, my good cavalier. Living, you will serve 
me a thopsand times better than dead. Now, au revoity Gilles de 
Rais, and remember that you belong to me body and soul." And 
the blue devil disappeared in clouds of sulphurous smoke. From 
that time Gilles was known by the title of Bluebeard. 

Gilles de Laval had an only daughter, Marie, whose character 
was the exact opposite of her father's ; she was distinguished by 
her gentleness and great love of children. Her greatest pleasure 
was to surround herself with young girls whose lives she made 
beautiful by her affection and kindness. Perhaps she tried in 
some slight manner to atone for the crimes of which Gilles had 
been guilty towards unoffending infants. 

Marie had no children of her own. On the death of her 
husband and cousin, Andr6 de Laval, all her revenues went to 
Rend de la Suze, who took the name and arms of De Rctz ; he 
left one daughter, who by her marriage with Anne of Champagne 
had also an only daughter, who left one son, who died without 
issue in 1 502. 
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Thus in sixty-two years after the death of Gilles de Retz, his 
family became extinct A family which had given great heroes 
to France, but which had the misfortune to produce one of the 
most horribly cruel men that the world has ever seen. 

The ancient name was De Rais ; so Gilles was always called in 
his own times. It was altered to De Retz in 1581, when the 
barony was raised to a duchy. 

The famous Cardinal de Retz was no relation of Bluebeard, 
the Cardinal being descended from the family of Gondi. The 
duchy of De Retz passed to them in the i6th century. 

A curious study, indeed, is the history of Gilles de Laval ; 
superstitious, highly religious and diabolically bloodthirsty, he 
believed himself absolved from guilt by the. mere act of 
confession, yet out of his own mouth was he proved to be a 
veritable demon. 

A perusal of his life and trial will 'show to what depths of 
depravity human nature is capable of falling, and of what curious 
compounds man may be made. 

The Abb^ Eugene Bossard has written a very comprehensive 
account of him. Mr. Baring Gould has taken M. Lacroix's work 
and condensed it into a narrative at once horrifying and interest- 
ing. It is to these authors the present writer is indebted for the 
facts in this sketch of the very high, very powerful, very illus- 
trious Seigneur Gilles de Laval, Sire de Retz, Chamberlain of 
King Charles VII., Marshal of France, and — Bluebeard. 
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Paul lorraine. 

CHAPTER I. 

It is Sunday evening, and all the devout villagers are at vespers. 
Such a tiny church ! But in this it corresponds with the sur- 
rounding village, for Dignoles is only a small fishing village on 
the Breton coast ' 

The service over, the bronzed fishermen and their wives come 
out, blinking their eyes at the sudden transition from the gloom 
of the church to the bright sunlight that still h'ngers on the hill. 
Monsieur le Cur6 watches his flock disperse, and then turns to 
assist the acolyte. 

He has never once noticed the distant figure that has been 
kne.eling in the shadow; but now, a light touch on his arm 
causes him to turn, and to be aware of the fact that a stranger 
has been worshipping among his simple flock. 

" Father, will you confess me ? " 

At the sound of her voice a strong shudder runs through the 
priest's frame. By what strange fatality does she come to him, 
to him, of all men, for absolution ? Surely he has suffered 
enough in the past. Are there still a few more dregs of bitter- 
ness to be drained from his cup of misery ? Not trusting him- 
self to speak, he motions her towards the confessional. 

Then he nerves himself to look at her, as with downcast eyes 
she kneels. 

Yes ! it is the face of the woman whom, ten years ago, he had 
been mad enough to think would be his wife. Wild dream ! 
What had come of it ? She had broken her plight, and her lover's 
heart. He left England abruptly and went to Paris. There, 
after a round of dissipation, he fell ill of brain fever, and would 
have died, had not a friend — an old college chum, and now a 
Catholic priest— chanced to come to the same hotel. This friend 
had him removed from the noise and rattle of the hotel to the 

convent of A . Here, the brothers nursed him back to 

health and reason. Gradually recovering these among such 
gentle influences, what wonder that the poor broken spirit should 
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find consolation in religion ? and eventually Paul Lorraine took 
the solemn vows of priesthood. So, in time, he came to be Cur6 
to the simple fisher-folk of Dignoles. Here, he had deemed 
himself safe from any reminders of the painful past. He was 
dead to his former world ; of his own free will he had cut adrift 
the old associations. 

Now, upon this peaceful existence has come the thunderbolt of 
her presence ! , 

She has not recognised him as yet, and the growing darkness 
will soon render it impossible. 

He must control the tones of his voice, regulate them to the 
priestly monotone, and she need never know that her father- 
confessor is her old lover. He nerves himself to the ordeal, and 
the penitent begins to record her sins. 

After a little, she hesitates, and then, glancing up beseechingly, 
says: 

** There is something further I would tell — I have never con- 
fessed it yet, it has lain on my conscience for many years, and 
caused me bitter sorrow." 

Her tears are falling now, and it is with great difficulty that 
the priest commands his voice to answer her. 

Does he not remember her looking just as tearful when she 
came to say that last " Good-bye ? " Does he not feel again the 
very pressure of her lips in that last, long kiss ? What would 
he not give to take her in his arms now ! She is so close to 
him, so close ; and yet, alas ! there is a barrier between them, a 
barrier broad and high. His priestly vows, her wifely obedience. 

Yes, she is married. During that awful time in Paris, when 
his brain was racked with delirium, the bells were ringing out for 
his lost love's wedding. 

But he turns to her, and in low tones answers her plea. 

** Do not sorrow, daughter, the Church is ever ready to give 
consolation to true penitents." 

Then, as if ^o wound anew his poor tortured heart, she goes 
back to that happy time when she and he loved. To those 
roseate-hued days when they believed that naught could break 
their plighted troth. Before her lady-mother interfered with 
her imperions — " It must not, shall not be ! " and with her 
stronger will bent the weaker one of her daughter into a tearful 
obedience to the parental decree. 
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It is of this time that the penitent is speaking : 

*' I had ph'ghted my love by all that was good and holy. My 
lover believed me staunch and true. Alas ! I was neither. I was 
weak, and so pliable in my mother's hands, that one day, urged 
by her, and almost beside myself with grief, I met and told him 
thaf I had been mistaken, that I had been too young to know 
my mind, that I no longer loved him. Oh, the misery of that 
lie ! And he, so well had I been taught my lesson, believed me. 
He said some bitter, cruel words and left me." 

At this, she sobs aloud, but recovering quickly, proceeds : 

"^Fast in the wake of this sin of deception followed that other 
sin — the sin of a loveless marriage. At the altar I swore to love 
and honour a man whom I knew it was impossible to love 
and honour ; and my heart was still yearning for the lover 
who was henceforth to be as one dead to me. God knows 
that I 'have suffered much already, my burden has been very 
heavy " 

The priest rises and interrupts her quickly. 

" Daughter, will you wait here a few minutes ? I am ill — I 
will soon return — a little fresh air *' 

The sentences arc jerked out ;as he opens the door of the little 
sacristy, and stumbles out into the tiny God's Acre that surrounds 
the church. 

No ! he could not have borne another syllable from her lips ; 
her recital has stirred all the manhood within him. It is no 
rigidly calm priest who is now pacing up and down the grassy 
path. It is a weak and wavering man, battling with the memories 
of his past, wrestling with the fever of pain and longing that has 
surged up in his heart, and praying with all the intensity that 
is bom of despair. The veins on his brow stand out in great 
knots, his hands are clenched as if in a vice, and he can hear the 
quick, loud throbs of his heart, as he leans against the grey stone 
wall. How does the struggle end? With a victory for the 
priest, but at a terrible cost. He feels that another such a victory 
would be worse than death. 

Back he beats the impml^es that have so wilfully risen to tor- 
ment him ; with iron will he stifles the voice of love ; for, brings it 
a blessing, or brings it a curse, what has he, the priest, to do with 
woman's love ? 

Though his heart still beats fast and unevenly, it is with a set, 
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stern face, showing no sign of emotion that he returns to his 
penitent. 

She is gone. 

Pierre, the acolyte, is still in the church, covering up the 
several shrines, but of the lady there is no sign. 

Was it all a dream, he thinks. Has his imagination been 
making riot with his past ? 

No I Pierre comes forward. 

" Madame was very sorry to leave so abruptly, but she had 
no choice. Monsieur, her husband, had come and would not 
let her stay. Madame had gone very reluctantly, indeed tear- 
fully." 

So ! her husband is unkind to her and, worse, a scoffer at 
religion. 

Monsieur le Cur^ goes slowly and thoughtfully home. 



CHAPTER n. 

Early next morning the Cur^ is on the beach. The good 
fisher-folk need Monsieur's blessing before setting out with their 
boats. 

But no boats are going out this morning. 

Jacques Lespard has said, "Wait a day." And who knows 
better than old Jacques what the weather will be ? 

What boat is that, though, already some distance out, and 
making brave way for La Pointe Pierreuse, a rocky promontory 
about three miles to the southward ? 

Ah ! that is La Dame d Amour. Benoit, her owner, would 
not miss a chance — not he ! Monsieur T Anglais, who was stay- 
ing at the chclteau, had hired the boat for a day's fishing, and 
though he had heard Jacques' opinion of the coming storm, and 
although Madame, who accompanied him, had made objection, 
Monsieur was obstinate, and so they had gone. 

It needs but another question to ascertain that the sailing- 
boat, now some two miles away from Dignoles, has on board 
Sir Hugh Pennant and his wife, the priest's penitent of the 
evening before. 

The morning wears into afternoon, and the Curd anxiously 
.makes his way down to the beach again. 

" Has La Dame d' Amour been sighted yet ? " he asks. 
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" No," and old Jacques shakes his head. " It is impossible for 
her to get into Dignoles this night." 

The storm that he has predicted is already lashing the waves 
into creamy foam, every second the waves get higher, and it 
seems well-nigh impossible for a boat to live in such a sea. 

The priest is nearly beside himself with anxiety. Someone 
touches his shoulder. It is Monsieur Du Maurier, the owner 
of the neighbouring chateau. He is in despair about his 
guests. 

" What can be done ? "* he asks of the Curd. 

Just then a cry breaks from the little group of fishermen. 

" Bon Dieu I There is the boat trying to round the point" 

One of the men brings a tele$cope to the Curd, who looks and 
notes how perilously near the frail craft is to the rocks that skirt 
the extreme end of the promontory. Only a miracle can save 
her from being dashed to pieces ! 

A few hurried words with old Jacques, and the priest soon 
decides what course to take. 

" Monsieur," he says to Du Maurier, " there is every fear that 
the boat will go on to the rocks. Our only chance of saving 
them is to hurry to La Pointe, and by God*s help get a line 
thrown to those on board." 

The chateau carriage. is still waiting at the top of the cliff, and 
Monsieur Du Maurier, the Cure, and a couple of fishermen are 
soon driving furiously towards La Pointe. 

It is a long way round, but at last the carriage stops, and they 
get out to walk the remaining distance. 

In a few minutes they are standing on the extreme edge of 
the cliff. They are not one minute too soon, for the boat is 
entirely at the mercy of the sea and the wind, and is fast 
hurrying to the doom that awaits her on those ominous-looking 
rocks. 

The priest and his party clamber down to the bottom of the 
cliff, and venture as near as they dare to the boiling surf. The 
men quickly get a rocket fixed ready to a line, and unroll a large 
coil of rope. 

There is a terrible fear gnawing at the Curd's heart. What if 
his love should perish now, before his eyes, with the pitiful sin 
for which she had sought absolution still unabsolved ! 

Ah ! the fate that they have been fearing for the little vessel 
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has fallen on her. She has struck a rock and heeled right over 
on her side. 

Now is the time for the rescuing party to send their line, but 
the boatmen shake their heads — it is scarcely probable that it 
will carry so far with accuracy. 

Du Maurier and the priest anxiously watch the course of the 
rocket as it flies out to sea. Alas! La Dame d' Amour is 
beyond its reach. The line is hauled in. The men offer to try 
again, but do not give any hope of success. 

No ! Monsieur le Cure will himself carry out the line. 

Du Maurier opposes this, but the priest is determined. 

The heavier line is fastened round him, and he is soon battling 
with the hungry waves. 

He is a splendid swimmer, and strikes out vigorously in the 
direction of the distressed vessel, but it seems an interminable 
time, to those watching on shore, before he eventually struggles 
to her side. 3enoit catches hold of him, and the rope he has 
brought them at the risk of his life is soon secured to the 
boat 

Thus communication is established between the wreck and 
those on shore* But how is that frail woman to venture across 
the dangerous space? If the journey to the shore is perilous to 
strong men, how much more so for her ! 

" Never mind me," she moans, "only save yourselves." 

Sir Hugh seems disposed to take her at her word. Not so the 
Cure. He almost commands the others to start on their way ; 
he will bring Madame. 

Sir Hugh goes first, followed by the two boatmen. Benoit 
stays a moment to help the priest. A rope is fastened round 
the lady's slight form and secured to her rescuer. He entreats 
her to hold fast to him, for he knows how the rough waves will 
beat her against the jagged rocks. Then they, too, give them- 
selves to the mercy of the sea. 

The priest is already much exhausted by his previous struggles, 
and now, with this extra burden depending on his efforts, it 
seems as if he had undertaken an impossible task. With the 
tenacity of despair his old love clings to him, and it is only by 
superhuman efforts that he prevents them both being dashed 
against the rocks. Half- dead, with his strong heart almost 
bursting with the struggle for life, he has yet time to feel a sense 
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of joy — yyy to have her so near, and to think that if the waves 
overcome them they will be together in Death — her grave will 
be his. But it is not to be, and before he realises how near they 
are to the shore, strong hands are hauling them on to the rocks. 
They are saved ! 



CHAPTER III. 

The next day dawns brightly enough. 

There is still an ominous-looking roll along the shore, and the 
white horses can be seen disporting themselves on the crests of 
the waves far out at sea. But the fury of the storm is spent, 
and as Monsieur le Cur^ walks up to the chateau he wonders if 
yesterday's awful experience was in truth a reality. 

But the cuts and bruises, and the languor that comes of 
extreme exhaustion, refute the thought. 

He is met at the entrance by Monsieur du Maurier and Sir 
Hugh. 

The latter is profuse in his thanks to his brave rescuer of the 
evening before, but Monsieur du Maurier looks concerned. 

** Come in here. Monsieur," he says, and opens the door of his 
study. 

He soon makes known to the Cur^ that Lady Pennant is ill. 
The shock and exposure, acting on an already weakened heart, 
have served to place her life in extreme danger. 

This is a terrible blow to the priest. It seems as if his efforts 
yesterday were all in vain, and that he has saved her life only to 
meet this fresh danger. 

The doctor enters at this juncture. He looks grave, 

" Monsieur," he tells the priest, " I am glad you are here. 
Lady Pennant is very ill; indeed, in great danger; she is, 
besides, in great distress of mind. Will you go to her at once ? 
I will wait to hear the result of your ministrations." 

With a sinking heart the Cur6 enters the sick room. The 
patient is dozing, but moans uneasily ; and it is a shock to him 
to hear her pitiful repetition of his own name. 

" Paul, Paul," she cries. " No ! I only want Paul. Let me 
see him once, ask his forgiveness, and then I can die in peace." 

The priest approaches the bed. She looks up suddenly, but 
only recognises him as her confessor of the previous Sunday. 

6 
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" Ah, father. You can help me, you will help me,'' she says. 
" Tell him that I am dying, and that I must see him once more," 
and so on, until her listener's heart is pierced anew. 

He is undecided what to do. He is afraid to reveal himself 
to her, for the shock may be too great for her, He will lay the 
case before the doctor, and abide his decision. He leaves the 
sick room to seek Monsieur Lange. 

The doctor's surprise is great when he is enlightened as to 
the state of affairs, but he strongly advises the priest to 
make known his identity to the patient. 

** Do it quietly,*' he says, " do not agitate her. She has not 
long to live, poor soul ! Let the little time she has here be 
peaceful. But the husband, would he approve of this ? " 

Strange ! Paul Lorraine has not once given him a thought. 

The doctor looks at him keenly. 

" You would prefer for me to makfc this request to Sir Hugh?", 
he asks. 

** Undoubtedly," says the Cur^ ; and Monsieur Lange 
accordingly goes in search of the husband. 

It seems a long time before he returns, bringing Sir Hugh. 

So they are face to face at last ! The discarded lover and the 
unloved husband. 

It is no time now for explanation or recrimination. 

" I have no objection," says Sir Hugh, awkwardly. " As 
Monsieur Lange thinks that my wife will soon be beyond 
all human skill, it is not for me to debar her from this con- 
solation. Some husbands," he adds, grimly, " might refuse to 
sanction such an arrangement, but I can trust you and her 
too." 

Paul Lorraine does not attempt to speak, but merely bows his 
head and returns to Lady Pennant. She is fully awake now, 
and seems anxious that he should be near her. 

" Father," she says, " they tell me that it was you who saved 
my life." Then, with a sad little smile, " But it was scarcely 
worth the saving, was it? Nevertheless, it was a noble deed. 
God bless you for it ! " 

He comes a little nearer. 

** You asked me just now," he says slowly, " to find someone 
whose forgiveness you wished to ask. Tell me, do you still wish 
it?" 
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* God knows how I wish it, but I am more collected now, and 
know that it is impossible." 

" All things are possible with God," he tells her gently. 

"Father! " and she half raises herself, inquiringly. 

"Yes," he answers, "promise me that you will not excite 
yourself." 

She gives the promise. 

Then Paul Lorraine discards the dull, monotonous voice of th^ 
priest, and speaks to her in the living, emotional tones that she 
remembers so well. 

" Do you not know me, Aimee ? " he asks, tenderly, and bends 
forward, so that the light may fall full on his face. 

" Paul," she sobs, " Paul ! no, it cannot be Paul." 

He draws a little nearer ; she takes his hand and turns back 
the sleeve of his coat. 

He knows well what she is seeking — a little mark above th^ 
wrist, a scar, shaped like a horse-shoe. Yes, it is there, she gives 
a little cry as she sees it. 

" It is all so strange, so unreal," she murmurs. " You the 
priest, and I the penitent. But, oh ! can you forgive me } " 

" Truly, and freely," he answers passionately. " Fate treated 
us unkindly, but it was not fate that sent you so unwittingly to 
me ; no ! it was the hand of God." 

Then, holding her dear hand in his, he begins to talk to her of 
the Divine blessing. 

It IS an hour of sweet communion for both. She is perfectly 
content now, and will be ready to welcome death hopefully and 
happily, now that her great desire has come to pass. 

Presently, Monsieur Lange comes in. He is anxious to know 
if the interview has proved too agitating for his patient, but a 
glance at the sweet pale face reassures him. 

It is time for the Cure to go. He leaves very reluctantly, but 
with a promise that they will send for him if there is any change 
in Lady Pennant's condition. 

A summons comes for him early next morning, and he hurries 
to the chateau. 

" Lady Pennant is sinking fast," they tell him. She is still 
conscious, though, and her face lights up faintly at his approach. 
There is just time to administer the last sacraments of holy 
Church, and then the Cure sits down by her side to await the end. 
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It is not long in coming. With the lover of her youth holding 
her hand tenderly in his, and with his name on her lips, she dies. 

It is all over, and Paul Lorraine, the priest, standing there by 
her dead body, can yet say : 

" It IS well." Better to have her thus, than to have her living 
unhappy, and unloved. 

Before he leaves the chateau, he asks for Sir Hugh, and then 
he makes his one request. 

" Will Sir Hugh permit his wife to be buried in the little 
churchyard of Dignoles ? '* 

The widower looks a little surprised, but consents. It matters 
little to him where his dead wife lies, and he has no intention of 
taking her home to the family vault. 

So it comes to pass that the priest's dead love is buried within 
the shadow of the little church, where she found him that 
memorable Sunday evening. 

A poor consolation, doubtless, but the Cur^ prizes it beyond 
measure. His the care, that all the year provides her grave 
with the sweetest of flowers; and he loves to linger near the 
hallowed spot that recalls sweet memories of his lost love. 
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l^aunte^ 

" King's Housft, Brayfield, 

" November 20th. 
"Dear Geoff, 

" Can you come down here for two or three days, now, 
at once ? I know how pressed you are, and would not ask but 
am in need of advice, and would be inexpressibly relieved if 
3^u could come ; I can't explain why in this, but have a good 
reason. Til meet every train from the time this reaches you — 
dotCt fail me, dear fellow. 

"Yours, 

"John Armytage. 

" I have opened this again to urge you to come. I shall go 
mad if this goes on much longer.'" 

" What's up ? " soliloquised the Rev. Geoffery Curtis, returning 
this note to its envelope,.and beginning breakfast with a dis- 
turbed air. " John is not generally mysterious — ' pressed ' ? 
Yes, I am pressed, but not so much now that Archer has come 
back. Of course, I must go — I wonder what the Vicar will 
say?" 

The Vicar, however, had no objection to make. Mr. Curtis 
had never before asked for an irregular holiday, and, knowing as 
he did all about John Armytage, the mystery suggested by the 
note excited his interest strongly. " You have not heard from 
him since his arrival at his unknown heritage? " he interrogated, 
and Geoffery shook his head. 

" Not a line. It's over a week now too, and he promised 
to write off at once and describe everything; it's so unlike 
John." 

" Most unlike John," assented Mr. Churton, smiling. " Go, by 
all means — I hope you will find nothing very serious amiss. 
Archer says he feels up to undertaking treble the amount of 
work I have given him, so we can manage very well without 
you." 
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Thus it came that Geoffery set forth from Brixton early that 
same afternoon and arrived at Bray field before dark. 

Geoffery Curtis and John Armytage were friends — the former 
a gentleman and curate, the latter a gentleman too, but 
struggling against heavy odds to gain a living as an artist. 
Some few months before the dark November day on which this 
history opens, John had become the possessor of a considerable 
property by the will of an old man, Anthony Gates by name, 
who lived opposite John's studio and occasionally came across to 
watch the young man at work. A strange affection sprang up 
between the two, though more often than not they would meet 
and part without interchanging half-a-dozen words. John had 
no idea that his visitor was well off' ; his rooms were dingy in 
the extreme ; his habit of life simple, almost miserly. His 
astonishment was great when the news reached him, and 
Geoffer>% to whom he rushed at once, was equally surprised. 
Both were eager to see the house — King's House, Brayfield 
-»-but to John's great disappointment his friend could not 
accompany him on his visit oC inspection, and he departed 
alone, promising to write fully " all about everything." No 
news of him, however, reached his friend till the arrival of the 
disquieting note, the result of which we know. 

Arrived at Brayfield, Geoffery had scarcely put his foot on 
the platform when he was seized upon delightedly by a lanky 
figure in a dripping mackintosh. 

" My dear fellow ! It's not really you ! " 

"It's my arm, at any rate," laughed the rather slightly-built 
curate, shaking hands warmly. " Well, my landed proprietor, 
how arc you ? " 

The landed proprietor made a grimace. 

" Oh, don't ask ! Come along — this is just too good to be 
true. I drove over with a faint hope, and yet it wasn't like you to 
fail — there, that's not bad -looking, is it ? " 

" That " was a handsome nev/ dog-cart and dapper little horse, 
and Curtis admired both heartily. 

" Gates got it on purpose for me a month before he died," 
went on Armytage, springing up after his friend and taking the 
reins. 

"You must have fascinated him entirely," answered Mr. 
Curtis, through the thick muffler he had drawn up over his face. 
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"You really are the mast fortunate fellow I've ever had the 
unhappiness of knowing." 

^ Am I ? " said John with a grim little smile. " It's all right 
now youVe come ; but this past week '' 

He broke off, and there was silence for some minutes as they 
drove rapidly along the bleak high road, the rain beating down 
straight on their faces, and the dusk growing thicker. 

" There it is," pointing through the trees to the left, and the 
next moment they were in full sight of the house. 

It was a massive, handsome building, standing back some 
distance from the road, and approached by a broad drive, 
lined thickly by tall but now leafless trees. A fine stately 
mansion, Geoffery decided, but with an air of desertion and 
neglect which struck the most careless observer with strange 
force. 

" It looks haunted," he said, and John turned and looked at 
him earnestly, his face paling visibly as he did so. 

'* Then it looks what it is,' he said in a strained low voice, and 
Geoffery started slightly. 

" My dear fellow ! " he exclaimed involuntarily, and then was 
silent till they drew up before the open door, from whence a 
warm welcoming glow of light poured out on the dreary 
avenue. 

Flinging the reins to the groom, John led the way through a 
square formal hall into a small and thoroughly comfortable 
sitting room where, early though it was, dinner was laid. 

" This is about the jolliest room in the house," said the host, 
throwing his gloves into one corner, and emptying a huge 
chair of its load of magazines and newspapers by simply 
tilting it backwards. " Truffle's a splendid hand at making a 
fire, ain't you, Trtiffle ? " this to the elderly, respectable man- 
servant, who was gravely collecting the wraps thrown off by the 
visitor. " And Mrs. Truffle, where have you put her, Truffle ? — 
she's just as good at making a dinner 1 No more tough steaks 
and mahogany potatoes, old chap! Do you remember the 
awful dishes that old woman of mine used to send up, Geoff? 
Just to think it's only a fortnight ago ! " 

The dinner .proved indeed a success ; no serious subject was 
touched upon by either. Mr. Curtis retailed London, or rather 
Brixton, news, and it was not till some time after the table had 
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been cleared — for they resolved to sit in the same room instead 
of migrating to the' larger but less comfortable smoking-room — 
that Mr. Curtis, after a pause in the conversation, leant back 
and looked up at his friend expectantly. 

"Well, John?" 

*' Well," rather sheepishly. 

Another pause. 

" I know you'll call me a fool." 

*' Very probably." 

" Only all I can say is that I hope you'll be able to prove I 
am one." 

" Your wishes will most likely be realised ; fire away ! " 

" Look here, then," springing up and taking up his position 
on the hearthrug in front of the fire. " You know how 
mystified we both were over that queer sentence in old Gates' 
will?" 

" Yes, the sentence saying " 

"Yes, saying that he left his property to me because he 
believed I would * on all occasions do my duty, however fearful it 
might be,' those were the words — well, look here, read that ; he 
wrote it some time before he died and told Allen, the local 
solicitor, to give it to me when I came down to take possession." 

GeofTery took the letter and read it with growing astonish- 
ment 

'' King's House. 

"John Armvtage, 

" When you read this I shall be in my grave, and 
you will have entered into possession of this house. 

" As you know, my will imposes no condition whatever upon 
your ownership, nevertheless, I have a request to make to you, 
and trust that your generosity will grant it. It is this : the door 
leading into the west wing of this house is now locked and 
barred — let it' remain so ; I have never set foot within it. Why, 
you will learn before you have been here long ; the story in its 
entirety is known to Truffle — a garbled version obtains in the 
village. John Armytage, I solemnly adjure you to regard this 
wish of mine : I am dying — you will soon forget me ; but re- 
member — remember — and obey. 

" Pray for my soul. 

"Anthony Gates." 
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" Extraordinary ! " ejaculated the curate — " was he sane ? — are- 
you sure this is not a trick got up ? " 

" Quite sure — he wrote it in Allen's presence, and told him to 
give it to me himself when I came down/' 

" Extraordinary' ! " repeated Geoffery, " but go on — what did 
you do ? " 

" Well, of course, I attacked Truffle promptly, and he to!d me 
the story, which is pretty well known for miles round. This is 
called the * Haunted House,' if you please, and tourists come to 
look at it — pleasant, isn't it ? Truffle and his wife are tough, and 
stay on, but not another indoor-servant would stay for love or 
money. Truffle's father was here before him so he knows all." 

** But my dear boy " 

" Yes, I know what you're going to say, but it*s not only what 
they say that I'm going upon, but I feel myself " 

" Never mind what you feel — ^have you seen anything ? " 

" No — o — but yet — Good God, Geoffery ! " turning suddenly, 
and putting his hand on his friend's shoulder, his voice shaken 
with agitation, " it's the most awful experience to sit here alone 
night after night, and yet feel that you're not alone ! " 

The curate's pale face had turned a little paler ; then, with an 
effort : 

" We are never alone, thank God," he said quietly. 

*'The story Truffle tells is this," went on John, in a quick, low 
voice, ** one of the bygone Gates — not so long ago either — was a 
clergyman, and a queer fellow, self-contained, you know, and all 
that, and he was in love with a girl, awfully handsome, Truffle 
saysy who didn't care a farthing for him, but liked his brother 
instead. Well, she was staying here once and I suppose he 
found out she didn't want him or something, but any way, she 
was found one morning in the west wing passage with her throat 
cut Nobody was suspected then^ but a year afterwards — a year 
to the very day, mind you — the brother, not the clergyman, was 
found in the same way, in his. bed — his room was in the west 
wing too. Then suspicion fell on the priest, for he wasn't a 
favourite with anybody, and there was known to be ill-blood 
between them ; but before anything was done he hanged himself 
from a hook in the ceiling of the west wing passage, yw^/ over 
the place where the girPs body was found ! Of course the story 
goes that they haunt the house — small wonder ! — and the west 
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wing in particular, so Gates' father had it shut up. Now what do 
you say?" 

** That the story is most ghastly, and that your liver is out of 
order. . How do you sleep ? " 

John laughed shortly. 

" Liver, is it ? May be you'll find your liver out of order 
too, to-morrow morning ! Well, as I said, if you can prove me 
a fool do so, nevertheless I am determined not to remain in this 
house alone on the 30th. The 30th of this month, you know, is 
the day — or rather the night of the year — and Truffle says that 
what goes on then is beyond description — throws the little every- 
day incidents which I am foolish enough to object to completely 
in the shade. Do you know that, as a fact, he and his wife 
make a point of leaving the house that night and sleeping in the 
village?" 

" Incredible," murmured the curate ; " yet why should I say 
so ? are not all things possible ? Why should not the spirits of 
the departed re-visit this world and make themselves both seen 
and heard ? Such things have been known, but so rarely that 
one can not be too careful ; but still John, don't think I scoff 
at what you say, I only think and hope that a practical solution 
will present itself, and I'll help you to look for it." 

" Thanks, you can stay longer than the week, can't you, now 
that Archer has come back ? " 

" Oh, yes, that is unless some unforeseen emergency should 

who was that ? " for he had heard the door behind him softly 

open and shut. 

John smiled quietly. 

•^What?" 

** Someone opened the door just now ? " 

" Oh, no, you only fancied that ! " with grim sarcasm. " That's 
the sort of thing that goes on here of an evening." Geoffery 
stared at him for a moment, rose, opened the door, and looked out. 
The hall was empty and silent, the. several doors opening off it 
shut. He tried the handles, all ^Y^re locked except one, that of 
the large dining-room, dimly lighted. He turned back into the 
sitting-room. 

"Z^/dT the door open?" 

" No, it only sounded like that. I've heard it lots of times. 
Coming downstairs you could take your oath somebody's keeping 
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step with you — out in the garden, by Jove ! You can't escape 
it — somebody's dogging your steps, stopping when you stop, 
turning when you turn, only you can't see them ! " 

• »««««« 

It was past eleven when the friends weot to bed. Geoffery's 
room was on the first broad landing, John's was opposite, and on 
the other side a heavily-barred oaken door, which the curate saw 
with a slight half-unconscious shudder. A heavy velvet curtain 
usually hung over it, but for some reason this had been drawn 
on one side. It was the door leading to the west wing. John's 
explanatory " that's it " was unnecessary. Nothing further was 
said. After a moment's close inspection both young men went 
into the guests' room, which was large, heavily but comfortably 
furnished, and lighted by a huge fire and handsome lamp which 
shed a soft and brilliant light from its pedestal. The bed stood 
in a recess, into which, however, it did not fit well, a space of 
about two feet being left between it and the wall. A long tasselled 
bell-rope hung down by the side. 

"If you tug it," laughed the host, " I'll come to your assistance. 
I'm more at home with ghosts than you." 

Left alone Geoflfery, as he prepared for bed, naturally turned 
over in his mind the great subject of the evening's conversation. 
Rather, he tried to do so, for before long he became conscious 
of a strange feeling of exhaustion and depression which was 
creeping over him — a strange feeling which he weakly and 
vainly tried to shake off. 

Once in bed he would be all right, he reflected, and at last he 
was ready. Lowering the lamp, piling up the fire, locking the 
door — all was done, and he sank wearily down with a heavy 
sigh. 

But he did not sleep at once. His mind was still full of that 
subject, and his thoughts were clearer than they had been a few 
minutes ago. John was in a bad state of mind, that was plain ; 
he was a sociable fellow and needed company, and here he had 
been alone in this big gloomy house with nobody to talk to but 
Truffle, who told blood-curdling stories like others of his class, 
which naturally set his imagination on fire, and 

What was that ? 

Only a cinder falling out of the fire, but what a noise it made. 
•How foolish of him to start ! 
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Yes, John being so nervous, so fanciful, he himself would have 
to be careful — not to — not to 

How hot it was ! The room had suddenly become stifling. 
He turned over impatiently and flung the counterpane back half 
angrily. It was the heat made him so restless — he would not have 
a fire again ; besides, the flickering lights it cast were disagree- 
able ; they annoyed him — ^just now when one glanced upon the 
curtains at the foot of the bed — it almost seemed for the moment 
— as if — a hand — had moved them stealthily — absurd ! He had 
actually started up with a tight throat and clenched hands ; just 
because he had listened to a horrible story was he to fancy im- 
possibilities like any superstitious nursemaid ? 

He would sleep. 

Lying in one attitude and resolutely keeping the eyes shut 
may sometimes be effectual, but not so to-night. He presently 
became aware that his muscles were rigid — his nerves tingling — 
that his senses were at their keenest 

His watch was under the pillow — how loud its tick sounded ! 
never so loud before, surely; or was it that he was listening 
intently — with wildly-throbbing pulses and convulsively-beating 
heart — to a strange sound — a rustle — a footstep — coming softly 
across the room from the door — so softly — nearer — till it stopped 
behind the bed I 

Utterly powerless to move or speak or open his eyes — bound 
and silenced by an awful horror pressing down upon him from 
That which bent over him, closing out air and light and life — 
oh God, for strength to turn and look I — how long — how long — 
and then, when life itself seemed ebbing from him, one word was 
whispered in his ear — whispered so softly, yet so clearly, that it 
passed through his brain like a shriek and left him senseless in a 
swoon : 

" Murdered ! Not by me ! " 

Some hours later John Armytage was welcoming Mr. Churton, 
Geoffery's vicar, to Brayfield, and giving him a full account of all 
that you already know ; while Geoffery himself, white and aged, 
but resolute in a great purpose, leant back and listened, and 
when his time came, told his part. 

" When I recovered," he went on, " all that senseless fear had 
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gone from me, and I slept quietly, and in that sleep Richard 
Gates, the priest who was accused of Adeline Holt's murder — of 
his own brother's murder — appeared to me and told me that he 
was innocent, and that the proofs were secreted in the west 
wing, and I promised him — the room was still ringing with my 
voice when I awoke — I promised him to do what I could to 
give him rest. That was his room I slept in," he added, turning 
to John ; " I felt sure of it myself, but Truffle confirms me." 

" But the will,'* said the vicar ; " I don't see how you can set 
that aside without *' 

"The will imposed no condition whatever upon me," inter- 
rupted John. "It was the letter." 

" Ah, yes — and that is even more binding — a dying man's 
wish " 

" But he wishes differently now," GeoflTery said ; ** how I know 
I cannot tell you, but I feel convinced that it is so." 

The vicar ruffled his hair distractedly. 

•* I know you are anxious to do right," Mr. Curtis went on, 
speaking rapidly. " Listen. Let us watch to-night and look for 
a sign." 

So it was settled. 

The dreary day sank at length into the dreary night, and the 
two men at last began that watch. 

Downstairs John Armytage waited with Truffle — listening for 
every sound and cursing his own folly, which kept him from 
joining them above. 

The wind howled round the house with a despairing sadness 
no words can describe; the atmosphere to Mr. Churton was 
thick with a horror which stirred his hair and almost stopped 
his breath. 

Quite silent 

Listening. 

Then It came ! 

The vicar's first intimation of Its presence was GeofTery's face, 
which, deadly white, turned from the fire and looked across the 
room. The strong man felt the blood run cold within him as 
that footstep sounded upon the floor. 

Then GeoflTery rose, and, with a convulsive eflTort, Herbert 
Churton rose too and faced It — that invisible — that most Awful 
presence ! 
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Then came the clear. voice of the younger man, sounding to 
the other strangely pure and sweet. 

" Richard Gates — if it is your spirit — which haunts this room," 
a pause to gain strength, " I promise — to do what I can to give 
you rest — if you will make your mission known." 

No answer, though both men heard It breathe. 

" I will make your innocence known — rest in peace." 

Again no answer, but the horror-stricken watcher knew that 
the room was clear again — that It had gone — and that it was 
the cold hand of his friend which pressed him back into a seat 

" It is right now — if only Anthony Gates would remove " 

A deafening crash silenced him. A gust of wind had seized 
the house and shook it with the fury of an angry devil. 

The west wing had fallen ! 

Wildly improbable as this sounds, it is true ; and the stout 
oak door, with its bolts and bars, hung creaking from its mighty 
hinges. 

The rest of the house was almost uninjured, but the unquiet 
spirit which restlessly had haunted it troubled it no more, for in 
the ruins was found, locked and sealed up in a casket, the full 
confession of Henry Gates — the favoured lover of Adeline Holt 
— that he, and not his brother, had murdered her on the eve of 
her flight from King's House with a more wealthy suitor. His 
own death was self-inflicted, but contrived with devilish intent 
that his brother, whom he hated as only a bad man can hate a 
good one, should bear the blame. 

And it was so; for the family, anxious only to hush the 
terrible story up, did not investigate the matter properly ; and 
the poor priest — shunned by all, guilty in his own mind of anger 
to the dead man, distrustful of himself, sick at heart and utterly 
forlorn — at last gave way and hanged himself, thereby fixing 
the guilt most surely upon his own head. 

Now, he rests in peace. 

E. W. 
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a perplei:ind l^oung Moman. 

By THE HONBLE. MRS. NATHANIEL FIENNES. 

CHAPTER I. 

*" My arrangements are perfect, Joan," Lady Lea spoke in tones 
of gentle but intense self-satisfaction. " Lord Cavass proposes 
himself as jehu of the waggonette, and I propose you as occupant 
of the seat beside him — the box seat." 

" How nice — for Lord Cavass ! And the rest ? " Joan Maynard 
spoke indifferently. 

" The rest are nowhere — or anywhere. I sacrifice the rest of 
my guests unhesitatingly on the shrine of your welfare, Joan.*' 

** What a model hostess ! " admiringly. " But come now, point 
out to me my lord of Cavass. Before I pledge myself to any 
box, I should like to have an idea of my companion there. Is it 
far to these ruins, Julie ? " 

" About six miles. So 7nuch may be done in a drive of six 
miles." Lady Lea looked down sentimentally, and hesitated a 
little. " He is not handsome exactly, but then what do you want 
with looks — you who have enough for three people? His title 
would delight your father, and the match might be made up 
beneath my roof. Lord Cavass is really a good sort of little man, 
and " 

" I detest good'SoxX.'Oi'little men.*' 

"Yet you will be compliant^ my Joan, for to-day at least." 
Lady Lea slipped her arm through her friend's, and besought 
her with that coaxing glance and air which was wont to have so 
much effect upon Sir Joshua's powers of resistance; but this 
young person, this Joan Maynard, was of harder stuff 

"Your mania for matchmaking is growing upon you sadly, 
Julie. Your true friends ought to discourage it The man's 
tide is nothing to me, if he be stupid or wearisome, as is most 
probable " 

** Hush ! he comes. Let me introduce him and then — be nice^ 
as you only can, dear Joan." 
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Joan looked in the direction indicated, and when she saw a 
fine, broad-shouldered, gentlemanly figure, surmounted by a 
head whose shape guaranteed brains, and whose features, well- 
cut, dark, worn, clever-lobking, and a little sarcastic in expres- 
sion, spoke not of stupidity, her face cleared. " I like his looks. 
I will ascend the box willingly, Julie." 

" You are looking at the wrong one," quoth my lady a little 
nervously. " That dark man is only Mr. Despard. This is Lord 
Cavass." 

" This ! I thought he was a groom. Who is — only Mr. 
Despard, and why can't he drive the bays ? " 

" My dear girl ! He is a lawyer, and utterly, utterly ineligible. 
Josh took a reasonless fancy for him, that is the only reason he 
is here. Now, dorCt be difficile^ my Joan. I have so set my 
heart on this thing and I have worked quite hard to arrange all 
pleasantly. Think also of your father." 

Joan Maynard adored her father, as her wily friend knew ; 
moreover, Joan was very fond of pretty little Lady Lea, and was 
altogether a young woman of an amiable and obliging disposition, 
therefore, yielding to pressure, now she said : 

" Very well, Julie, you may sacrifice me with the rest of your 
guests for the drive out, but I pledge myself to nothing beyond 
the one drive remember." 

Lady Lea struck while the iron was hot. In an incredibly 
short time Joan had made acquaintance with Lord Cavass and 
was perched by his side (her fair head rather towering above 
his) on the box of the waggonette; the other sacrifices were 
crowded in hurriedly behind, and his lordship, handling the 
ribands in a masterly manner, was, as he expressed it,.tooling the 
bays along at swinging pace. 

Gerard, tenth Baron Cavass, was of noble lineage and insigni- 
ficant appearance ; the accident of birth had favoured him, the 
dower of brains had been denied him ; his principal character- 
istics were a love of horseflesh and a passion for spending money," 
and the two combined had encompassed him with debts, wherefore 
he had been recommended to marry an heiress. Now Joan was 
an heiress, being the only child of a man who had gained 
fabulous wealth in the Colonies, and Lord Cavass really thought 
Joan would do very well. She was delicious to look at ; she did 
not appear to have as much go in her as he could have wished, 
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and he thought regretfully of certain young ladies of his 
acquaintance who were brimful of that delightful and mysterious 
attribute go^ but alas ! they were impossible as Lady Cavasses. 
Really Joan would make a very fair Lady Cavass, and a man 
(even a noblemzxi) cannot have everything ; the peer decided to 
forego gOy and smiled upon Joan very sweetly. 

" Fond of — er — shunting. Miss Maynard ? " 

"Oh, no, I ride very little." 

" But drive, I suppose ?" with killing glance, 

" I am afraid I like better to be driven." 

" Ha, ha ! " Joan wondered where the joke came in. " That 
would suit me exactly ; perhaps, however, you would like to 
learn to drive ; I should be charmed, don*t you know, to teach 
you ! " His smile crept nearer and became a degree sigfnificant. 
" You might have your first lesson now if you liked to take the 
ribands." 

But Joan rejected the overture. 

" I think we must have a little regard for the lives and limbs 
behind us. Lord Cavass." 

" Oh ! they would be all right ; / should be at hand, don't you 
know. I taught a girl to drive a team once " 

He pulled himself up short ; there might be an element of 
jealousy in Joan's disposition, and she might not care for the rest 
of the story. 

As she was not listening, however, it did not matter so much ; 
she had become interested in a conversation emanating from the 
sacrifices behind her, and carried on for the most part by an 
old gentleman with a turn for argument and Mr. Despard. 

Despard had the gift of voice, and surely of all potent, subtle 
charms vouchsafed to man or woman a really beautiful voice 
ranks first It must be rich, it must be strong, it must be full 
of thrilling tones and musical modulations, it must be changeable. 
It must be supported by intellect and aided by readiness of 
• speech and a fine choice of language, then it is a power, for good 
or for evil, whose magnitude can scarcely be measured. Listen- 
ing to Despard's charming voice and drinking in the delightful 
August air, Joan leaned back content ; only Cavass was so 
disturbing with his high-pitched organ of speech. 

" Been to Ascot this year, Miss Maynard ? " 
" Never in my life." 

7 
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" Ah, you] have something to live for ! " with a fine burst of 
enthusiasm. Then gh'ding into sentiment, " How I should like to 
show you the course on the Cup Day ! " 

Joan was singularly obtuse to-day ; having missed his 
lordship's joke, she overlooked his sentiment 

" I don't think I should care for it," she replied, matter-of- 
factly. " Racing is not at all in my way." 

" You don't mean to say you disapprove of it ? " Cavass looked 
blank. 

" I think it does a fgreat deal more harm than good, but ot 
course my opinion does not affect the turf much." 

It affected the man of ancient lineage so heavily that it 
reduced him to silence for a measureable time, during which 
she got another chance of enjoying the clever argument carried 
on behind her back. How well, how clearly, how forcibly Mr. 
Despard spoke ! — what a pity he did not possess a title and a 
capacity for driving bays ! 

" If I read you aright. Miss Maynard," Cavass recommenced 
presently, and he spoke as one to whose penetration all feminine 
idiosyncrasies were as an open book, " you are not one of those 
overbearing women who force their own opinions upon all 
belonging to them." 

" Oh, no. I think even a man ought to have opinions of his 
own." 

" And act up to them ; you would like a man to act up to his 
own opinions," eagerly. 

" Certainly." Joan spoke thoughtlessly, engrossed by Despard's 
argument, and she only realized the mistake she had made when 
she found that Cavass' silence hour had expired; he was a 
disturbing element for the rest of the drive. But the ruins were 
reached at last, and alighting from her elevated perch Joan 
Maynard stood passive in the sunshine, while Lord Cavass 
prowled round her, examining her points, as he elegantly phrased 
it, and summing them up with an enthusiasm of which (as of 
his objectionable scrutiny), luckily for himself, the girl was 
unconscious. 

" She has not a blemish ; thorough-bred — 'pon my word." 

Now, in point of fact, Joan Maynard was not thorough-bred, 
but she really looked as if she were. Tall and fair, slim and 
straight, there was about the supple figure a stateliness, 
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and a dignity which gave it distinction; the pose of the 
head and the carriage of the shoulders was especially good. The 
head itself was covered with hair of golden brown, one of 
nature's pretty tints, and in nowise to be confounded with those 
fashionable hues, the red or the canary gold, which cunning 
vendors of dyes have so besmirched over feminine heads. Joan's 
hair was bright with gleams and glints, and Nature's curling- 
tongs had given it a wave which was not frizzy^ and 
which never came out in damp weather. Then Joan had a 
complexion, and in that she differed from hundreds of other 
beauties, inasmuch as her colouring was of the come-and-go 
order, not lilies and roses fixed, put on in the morning and 
merely touched up during the day. Joan's skin was deliciously 
soft and clear, and the enchanting colour rose or retreated upon 
or from it. Surprises are generally attractive, and Joan's face 
was full of surprises: the little /ii^i^^w/^ features were capable 
of a hundred expressions, the girl's smiles were changeful, 
sweet or grave ; the girl's eyes were very chameleons, for if 
they shone blue in this light, they looked grey in that, and 
dark to-day would be light to-morrow, while sometimes they were 
very deep and sweet and soft, and at others bright like stars, and 
they could be full of laughter and roguishness and witchery, or 
they could be — ah ! tender and sympathetic beyond words, and 
then were they most deeply dangerous. 

For the rest, Joan was garbed in white to-day; she wore a 
frock of a remarkably fluffy nature, made with the excellent 
plainness which just now obtains favour, the skirt touching the 
ground and hanging close and straight, the bodice slightly 
gathered in at the slender waist and confined there by a belt 
of Norwegian silver, the high collar and the very full sleeves 
fastened by silver clasps which matched the belt. Her hat was 
large and covered by snowiest ostrich plumes ; her gloves were 
tan, with long wrists and few buttons ; her parasol was white 
and of abnormal dimensions ; her shoes were — perfect So Joan 
Maynard stood in the sun, and Lord Cavass found no flaw in her, 
while Joan found no fault with his lordship's impertinent scrutiny 
because her mind was engrossed by something else. Just a 
little away from her, so arranged around an angle of the ruin 
that although they were visible to Joan, she was unseen of 
them, there stood a man and a woman, the latter a young 
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thing of thirty odd, skittish and spiteful, the man by name — 
Despard. 

Said the young thing : " And what do you think of the 
beautiful heiress, Mr. Despard ? Are you raving about her like 
every one else ? " 

Answered Despard, suppressing a yawn : " You mean that tall 
girl in white ? I can't say I have observed her particularly — as 
yet." 

" Oh ! how remiss of you. Come now and let me introduce 
you." 

" No, thanks. I don't think she would be quite my style." 

" You decline to enter the lists with Lord Cavass, perhaps. 
Really Lady Lea's matchmaking is too barefaced, isn't it ? " 

" You think so ? Such a match would be fitting surely. An 
impecunious peer and a wealthy beauty must have a bond of 
natural affinity between them." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

The pair betwixt whom there was supposed to exist the bond 
of a natural affinity were together, as they had been all day. 
Together they had explored the ruins, side by side they had 
lunched, together they now wandered forth afresh ; but Joan was 
turning, as the worm turns in time, against this infliction of 
Cavass, and nothing but Cavass. She had become silent and 
sarcastic, although Lord Cavass was in a merry mood ; the 
champagne at luncheon had been plentiful and good, and he 
was quite decided now — in what he was pleased to term his mind 
— that Joan would do. In fancy he saw himself free of debt, and 
the change in his companion's manner but endeared her to him 
the more ; he treated her snubs as jokes and thought within 
himself: 

" She has more go in her than I gave her credit for. I might 
do worse, 'pon my word." 

" Are we never going home ? " Joan cried in her weariness. 
" We have seen everything, done everything, and I prophesy that 
it will pour with rain directly." 

" You are tired ! " The peer looked at her tenderly. " I have 
dragged you about too much. Let us sit in this cosy nook and 
— chat." He lowered his voice thrillingly. 

** I detest cosy nooks," retorted Joan with that evil spirit which 
Cavass admired. " I think picnics are horrible institutions." 

" So did I think so until to-day " 

" You have been very lucky if you have found anything to- 
day to change your opinion," interrupted the irate damsel. 
** Where can Lady Lea be ? She cannot notice how the weather 
is changing. We shall have a storm." 

•'The weather is all right," said the noble, with misplaced 
confidence ; then with an inspiration, " Miss Maynard, come this 
way, will you ? There is a — er — view I should like you to see 
and I believe Lady Lea went this way, now I think of it" 

" Are you sure ? " suspiciously. 

** Saw her, don't you know, walking with that lawyer fellow 
Despard." 
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Joan turned like a lamb. Cavass drew up his noble head, 
adjusted his stiff neck-tie, and softly said : 

" Miss Maynard, when the time does come to leave these 
ruined walls," he paused to look around him sentimentally. 
" You will let me drive you home again, won't you ? " 

" I think not," with a certain firmness. " Some other lady 
should have the honour I monopolised on our way hither." 

" You are not afraid to trust yourself with me ? " smiling with 
unspeakable meaning. 

" Oh, no, I think you can drivel 

" Ha, ha ! And that is about all I can do you think ? " 

" I did not say so," wearily. 

"Splendid — *pon my word — splendid^ ha, ha!" Then he 
cleared his throat, lowered his voice and fixing Joan with his 
eye (within which orb shone that mystic expression which we 
unjustly attribute to the poor sheep) he continued, " I am sure 
of this. Miss Maynard, if you and I could see, don't you know, a 
great deal of one another, don't you know, we should — er " 

" Quarrel. Yes, I know it. I have a prophetic soul. Lord Cavass, 
and I foresee storms before they arrive. Here come the mighty 
drops of rain, now where can we shelter ? " She looked round 
wildly. " Run you hard round that corner and see if there be 
any shelter in that direction." 

But apparently she did not trust to his running for she ran 
herself — the other way. She flew forward, impelled, no doubt, 
by the furious rain descending upon her flimsy parasol, and she 
chose her course fortunately, for as she flew round a bend in 
the path, she saw a building ahead of her, it mattered not what 
kind of edifice — bam, pig-sty or fowl house — provided it have a 
roofy is welcome when the rain is pouring in sheets upon our 
white gowns and ostrich feathers. Joan reached the building, 
struggled with the door which was barely ajar, dashed in and 
dashed the door to, shutting out the torrent which was accom- 
panying her. 

" That is a blessing," she ejaculated, and stood panting. 

" But not an unmixed one I fear," observed an unexpected 
voice, proceeding from the dim recesses of the barn. " The 
impetuosity of your sex has made you close that door." 

" The violence of the rain made me take so necessary a step," 
corrected Miss Maynard. " It was beating in in torrents." 
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" Granting that, there may be worse evils than the spoliation 
of your hat How do you open that door ? " 

" I have no desire to attempt it so long as the storm rages 
and the wind sets this way. When the rain ceases if the door 
resists me I am sure your superior powers will be able to 
master iL" 

But all that ungrateful man said to that sweet flattery was, " I 
wish I had such confidence in my powers." 

" I am sure," began Joan, coming a little nearer in pretty 
anxiety to cheer and encourage, " that if you are suffering from 
any lack of self-confidence, it will pass off" directly. Men never 
do suffer from anything of that kind except in the slightest, 
most evanescent fashion." 

" Ah ! you speak as one whose knowledge is profound," 
respectfully. " You have studied the vexed question of man ? " 

" I have studied it a little," carelessly. " It is not a difficult 
subject. By-the-way Lord Cavass is outside, running about 
somewhere." She pointed vaguely in the direction of the 
waterspout which they could hear descending. " If he has any 
sense at all he must find his way here, and he will let us 
out." 

" You are sanguine. I should say Cavass is drowned by this. 
Was he escorting you when you rushed in here ? " 

" Not immediately, or, I suppose, he would have rushed in 
also." 

She laughed a little, but her companion's depression remained. 

"Yes. I thought perhaps you gave that peculiarly violent 
slam to the door with the view of excluding Lord Cavass as 
well as the rain. I thought that as you had had him on guard 
for so many hours unrelieved you might possibly have grown a 
little tired of him. I don't profess, of course, to understand 
your sex as thoroughly as you do ours, but I know how fickle 
you are and fond of change." 

'* Ah, I see ! " said Joan, with quick, bright sympathy, " you 
are thinking by the light of some past and personal experience. 
Someone grew tired of you one day and — I quite understand. 
Only tell me," with impulsive eagerness. " If it is not too home 
a question, do tell me this — how did she manage to make you 
clearly perceive that she was tired of you ? " 

"Like all women you jump to conclusions too rapidly," was 
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the stiff response.' "I was not thinking of myself at that 
moment" 

" No ; how strange," innocently, and then they listened to the 
rain awhile, after which Miss Maynard smiled upon her com- 
panion quite angelically. " And so you think that women are 
fickle^ Mr. Despard ? " He rose to the bait. He began : 

" I hold a belief which may be erroneous." 

" Most probably so," from Joan encouragingly. 

" But which, at all events, errs on the side of charity." 

"Really!" 

Despard gave her a keen and rather long glance (he had a way 
of giving such glances), then, as if no interruption had been 
made, continued : 

" I hold that it is impossible for a woman to be constant. Men 
blame her for fickleness and falsity, love of change in fashion 
and sweetheart and so forth ; I hold that in all her fickle 
inconstancy she does but fulfil the laws of her nature. She 
cannot do otherwise. You look surprised. Miss Maynard, you 
wonder at my leniency ? " 

" No, I don't wonder at all," said Joan slowly. " Just at first 
I was surprised to hear a being to whom one accredits intellect 
and sense, talk such utter nonsense, but I see how it is," plea- 
santly. " That inordinate vanity which is the bane of every 
masculine mind, leads you to deliver yourself of opinions on 
subjects of which you have no knowledge. Voila tout!' 

"Oh, is that all? You are not so charitable as I, Miss 
Maynard." 

" No, Mr. Despard, but I am more correct*' 

" You think I know nothing about women." Leaning against 
the wall of the barn the lawyer surveyed his pretty companion 
as searchingly as the imperfect light would permit. 

Outside the rain still fell in noisy torrents and the wind roared : 
the wandering feet of Cavass, if chance should lead them to that 
closed door, would assuredly not be heard by those inside, but 
those inside just now had forgotten my lord of Cavass. 

Joan looked up at the lawyeq; he was unusually tall. 

" Your own lips have assured me of that truth," she said 
gently. 

" Yet you know all about men ? " musing. She made a pretty 
little deprecating gesture. 
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" Oh, I don't say that. I have studied them, as I told you. I 
have discovered many of their faults, penetrated their weaknesses, 
sighed over their follies, to some extent, but only to a certain 
extent You have myriads of faults and weaknesses and follies 
of which I know nothing yet." 

"And our virtues ? '* diffidently. 

" I beg your pardon," with a perplexed glance. 

***If you have studied man thoroughly you must have learned 
his virtues." 

She shook her head, looking doubtful. 

" I have not seen any. You may assume them at times," with 
a charming, frank glance. " Mr. Despard, I will not follow your 
example and pretend to a knowledge I do not possess. I know 
nothing about masculine virtues. I think they exist only in your 
own imagination." 

" I think you have wasted your deep study upon very poor 
specimens of my sex." 

•* The common specimen. The ordinary man whom one picks 
up anywhere, or perhaps I should say, who thrusts himself upon 
one everywhere." 

" I should like you to study one who has not thrust himself 
upon you, who has in fact rather had your improving society 
thrust upon him. I think after careful research you would 
discover in him some qualities which might interest and be new 
to you." 

" Can you provide me with this interesting specimen ? " she 
asked, a little doubtfully. 

" I can, if you will undertake to do him justice, to concentrate 
your entire interest upon his study and grudge no amount of 
time thus occupied." 

** You are, of course, thinking of yourself j' remarked Joan 
coolly. " No, no compliments on my penetration please ; 
the most cursory study of your habits acquaints one with 
the fact that you men talk of yourselves and think of your- 
selves before anyone else. But, Mr. Despard, I was going 
to say — you have already aroused some interest in my mind 
by certain obsei-vations uttered by you, and accidentally over- 
heard by me this morning. I think you may prove worthy of 
further study." 

Despard looked distinctly uncomfortable. 
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" I feel honoured, of course, but — might I ask you to repeat 
those remarks of mine ? " with visible nervousness. " I am not 
just now aware " 

"You must be aware how few unstudied observations can bear 
repetition," she smiled sweetly. " I am sorry I have to disagree 
with you, but I don't consider those of yours are among the few. 
Let us turn our attention to something more profitable. How do 
you know that door will not open ? " 

"It will open easily enough from the outside^ but you see we 
are both within, and from the inside I fear it cannot be un- 
locked." 

" Not if we concentrate our united powers upon it ? " coaxingly. 
" Oh, Mr. Despard, the storm is nearly over — do let us get out in 
some way." 

" The door fastens with a spring lock," explained the lawyer, 
showing it to her. " When I came in I noticed that and 
adjusted a piece of wood to prevent the wind from blowing the 
door to, but you see, you entered so rapidly that ere I had time 
to warn you the mischief was done." 

" And of course you were thinking only of yourself in your 
arrangements with pieces of wood, and so forth. It never 
entered your head that some one else might need shelter as 
badly as yourself However, as you are already punished, I 
suppose I must not reproach you." 

Whereupon Despard gave her another of his glances and said 
nothing. 

" Where can that stupid Lord Cavass be ? " Joan's thoughts 
took a fresh flight. " All through the day, when utterly useless, 
he has haunted me ; in the one moment when he might be of 
some service he becomes invisible. That is manlike again, isn't 
it, Mr. Despard ? " 

"I am not bound to incriminate myself — nor — to associate 
myself with Lord Cavass, I think." 

" See — the sun is shining. I see it actually shining. The 
whole party must be preparing to return, and — here are we." 

Despard appeared so impressed by the profundity of that last 
remark that for some moments there was silence. Joan, thinking 
he might be devising ways and means of escape, respected his 
meditation awhile, and contented herself with shaking the door 
and poking at the lock, which hundreds of such fingers as hers 
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could never open. Presently, however, her ill-temper reasserted 
itself. 

" Men are creatures of no resource," she observed pointedly. 
" I see now what makes a hero, a genius, a leader among men — 
simply a little fertility of resource, neither more nor less ; that 
being possessed but by one man in a thousand, naturally lifts 
him above his fellows." 

** I do not aspire to be a leader among men," said Despard, 
awaking modestly from his brown study ; " but I am going to 
try to deliver you from this incarceration vile, Miss Maynard." 

She clapped her hands gleefully. 

" You have resources. I spoke too hastily. Mr. Despard, if 
indeed you set me free, I will apologise for all my injustice and 
sarcasm." 

" Were you sarcastic ? " indifferently. " You see that little 
window in the roof — we derive therefrom the light by which we 
behold each other. I behold a rope dangling from that roof. I 
am going to climb up by it, and, if possible, force myself 
through the window, let myself down outside and open the 
door." 

" Are you an acrobat ? " the girl enquired, with bated breath. 

" No ; but I was a sailor once — before I became a lawyer." 

" What a pity you changed your profession. However, don't 
attempt this." Her whole manner suddenly changed, and she 
actually laid a detaining hand upon his arm. " I would rathef 
you did not. You are a big man and a heavy, I had almost 
said an unwieldly man. That rope looks rotten, and the window 
impossibly small. Don't risk the fracture of all your bones." 

" Don't you think it is worth a little risk to get that apology 
of yours ? — anyhow, I am going to try for it" 

He looked down, right into the upraised eyes, and he smiled 
as one who could not help a smile of involuntary admiration. 

" I am sure it is unnecessary to break all your limbs. Lord 
Cavass must come presently." 

" That fresh allusion to Cavass settles the matter. You shall 
be convinced there are others in the world possessed of strength 
and — how did you put it ? — fertility of resource, besides Lord 
Cavass." 

Then he began his ascent. How he did it Joan never knew ; 
though she v/atched while her heart thumped and she grew hot 
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and cold in an agony of fear and- suspense ; but at length 
Despard's voice spoke down from invisible heights, and spoke 
cheerfully. 

"I have got up, and I think I can get through — with a 
squeeze ; the only thing is about getting down outside. I have 
nothing here to fasten the rope to securely — this iron hook is 
shaky. I am going to let myself down with the rope outside. 
Do you think, if I throw the other end to you — there is plenty 
of length — that you can hang on to it with all your weight, Miss 
Maynard, and supplement the hook ? " 

" Yes," she said. So he threw down the rope, and she seized 
it and clung to it as if it were her own life she was grasping. 

She held her breath as Despard squeezed somehow through 
the roof window, and then she held the rope more convulsively ; 
she felt the strain upon it as the man began his descent, and 
presently, suddenly there came a sickening jerk — the hook had 
given way ; the rope started and flew up, carrying Joan indeed 
off her feet as she clung to it, but she never let go her hold, and 
fortunately the rope was a good deal stronger than it looked, 
and bore the strain for a few more moments — ere it snapped. 
That shock sent the girl down upon the floor, but she picked 
herself up, none the worse, and thinking only, " Is he hurt ? " 

There was a dead silence outside, semi-darkness inside, and 
the feeling of utter helplessness which now overpowered Joan 
was worse than the sensation of fear. 

For a few moments, silence, darkness, fear, helplessness — then 
the door opened, and Despard appeared within its portals. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Joan made a rush at her deliverer. 

" Are you unhurt, Mr. Despard ? " 

" Fairly so. My arm is sprained a little, but nothing serious. 
You stuck to that rope very pluckily ; without doubt I owe you 
my life." 

He spoke lightly, so the girl answered in like tone : 

" And now I owe you my apology." 

" We won't have it yet, we will wait till we are able to enjoy 
it thoroughly. The thing to do now is to remingle with our 
fellow picnickers as quickly as possible. When I was suspended in 
mid-air, I fancied I heard the rumble of many wheels. I hope 
our friends have not departed." 

But they had. Gone, every one of them, including my Lord 
Cavass and his spanking bays. Gone, the well-filled waggonette. 
Gone, the barouche and the dog-cart, and mine host and hostess. 
Gone, even the hampers and the flunkies. . Gone one and all. 

" Like a tale that is told or a dream that has faded away," 
Despard quoted poetically, looking round upon the scatterings 
of the feast, all that remained to tell of the riot and repast which 
had been. "You must permit me to observe that I am 
astonished at Cavass." 

" I am very glad I am not stranded here with himl' replied 
Joan, speaking with more emphasis than reflection, whereupon 
the lawyer gave her another keen, swift glance. 

It afterwards transpired that Lord Cavass, indignant at Joan's 
desertion and disappearance, had driven off" by himself in high 
dudgeon and dog-cart, leaving the bays for some jehu of more 
amiable frame of mind. Lady Lea, allowing the wish to father 
the thought, supposed that Joan had driven off" with his lordship 
in the dog-cart, and no one rriissed Mr. Despard in the hurry and 
anxiety of getting home before another torrent should descend 
upon gala costumes. 

" It is very touching to be left blooming here alone, all our 
lovely and inconsiderate companions vanished and gone," quoted 
Despard, still poetical. 

" Don't be poetical," snapped Joan. " It is something practical 
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we want now." Then in entirely different tone, " Mr. Despard, 
how white you look, you are in pain." 

" My arm does — " his voice went off inaudibly, he reeled and 
allowed Joan to catch him in her arms ; she staggered also, for 
as she had said he was a man of size and weight, but he did not 
faint quite away, and the girl managed to deposit him upon the 
ground — flat — as she believed to be correct in such cases. 
Fortunately they were inside the shed in which the horses had 
been picketed, therefore the ground thus utilised was dry, 
and as Joan looked longingly round for some restorative, her 
eyes fell on a black bottle in which there yet remained some 
liquid. That liquid was beer rejected by the coachman ; but 
faute demieux^ Joan poured as much of it as she could down her 
patient's throat and it certainly had a revivifying effect, for 
Despard opened his eyes and made a gesture with his hand to 
prevent her from pouring more. 

With true legal caution, however, the solicitor forebore to 
recover too hastily. He kept his eyes open that he might see 
the sweet tenderness in the face bending over him, and he feebly 
but reassuringly pressed the dear little soft hands which were 
chafing his, but he maintained his recumbent positionland allowed 
the busy small fingers to unfasten his collar and bathe his fore- 
head with a lace handkerchief, and water supplied by a puddle 
outside, and he was careful to commit himself by no utterance 
until Joan cried joyfully : 

" I am sure you are better, your face looks a natural colour 
now. Is your arm very painful ? " 

" It does hurt exasperatingly when I move it," and the pallor 
which returned as he shifted the sprained limb's position, proved 
that there was no deception about the injury, 

"Don't move," commanded Joan. " It is my turn to become 
a leader and display fertility of resource now. I am going over 
to the farm there (the shed and the barn were outlying buildings 
of a small farmhouse). *" And I am going to beg, borrow or 
steal some vehicle to convey us to the Grange ere we are 
benighted. Only I don't like leaving you here alone." 

Despard had never imagined anything so sweet as the expres- 
sion of those blue eyes resting upon him, with anxiety and a kind 
of possessive solicitude. 

" Are you sure you will be all right ? " ' 
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" I am sure I don't at all like being left, but I promise you I 
won't faint again till you come back." 

" Let me put this hay under your head, and just one moment. 
There ! that position is easier, isn't it ? " She had with gentle 
deft touch moved the arm into the easiest posture possible for it, 
and Despard looked at her with grateful admiration. 

" You must be a trained nurse, or an angel." 

" No, I am a womanl^ she smiled ; then severely, " you see you 
actually don't know by sight the thing which you have dared to 
malign. Perhaps this accident has come to teach you a lesson, 
Mr. Despard." 

"Perhaps I may learn something through it," he assented 
meekly, and he lay back and watched the tall, well-carried, 
gracefully moving figure, until it disappeared on its errand of 
mercy ; then he fell to thinking about it, and somehow the time 
did not seem long ere Joan was again bending over him with 
pretty anxiety and laughing apologies. 

" I hope it won't shake you too much, but it is the only vehicle 
I could get hold of and I had much trouble to obtain that. The 
boy says it has springs but I can't see them, therefore, like 
masculine virtues, I doubt their existence." 

However, they agreed to take the springs upon trust, and 
climbing into the cart, they urged the sober horse forward at a 
walk. Once he essayed a jog trot, but the look on Despard's 
face made Joan check such friskiness, therefore the journey 
became a thing of time. The man's arm really was horribly 
painful, yet he could not bring himself to regret his accident ; 
the tender sympathy in those exquisite eyes, the charming 
anxiety on the mobile face, made Joan so unutterably lovely, 
and the change in her manner, the soft sweet solicitude now 
pervading every tone and gesture, made her so enchanting that 
the sufferer felt, as if rather than miss all this he would have 
sprained both arms and yet one leg. Perhaps his head was 
a little dazed by pain. 

" I think I will make that apology now and get it over ! " said 
the girl ere they arrived at the Granges, but Despard stopped her, 

" Not yet I don't want it just a formal, obligatory thing. I 
want it to come from the heart. I want you in fact to study me 
first — please." 

Then Joan, while consenting to humour him, actually blushed. 
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When they entered the Grange they found Lady Lea in 
terrible perturbation. She had missed her darling Joan, and 
worse still, she had perceived that Lord Cavass looked sullen and 
annoyed, and that Sebastian Despard was absent. 

** If you must have an adventure why have it with a detri- 
mental ? " she asked severely of her guilty guest " If it had only 
been Lord Cavass." 

" I might have slain him before this," was Miss Majmard's 
shocking reply. " And we should certainly have been still in 
that barn. Let me break it to you gently, Julie ; I cannot do 
with Lord Cavass at any price J* 

" Joan dear," pleading, " his title ! " 

" Julie dear, his brains — so conspicuous by their absence." 

"Joan," exasperated, "what do you want with brains in a 
husband; with your own brains, your money and your face, if 
you became Lady Cavass you might be a leader of fashion, a 
queen of society ; anything^ 

" I would rather be anything than Lady Cavass." 

" You stupid girl, I could shake you. I wish Mr. Despard were 
— ^well in his office, if that be far enough away." 

" Poor man, I am afraid he won't be able to return to his office 
for some time. You will have to nurse him, Julie." . 

"What has the idiotic man been doing to himself? Spraining 
his arm indeed ; that would never have happened if he had 
stayed in his office as a lawyer should. What could possess 
Josh to invite him here ? Oh ! the trouble husbands give one." 

" Yet you wish to force one upon me ? " 

"Not like Josh. There isn't another like him,", proudly." 
" Nor yet like Despard. I detest men who can't go out without 
meeting with accidents. No, the husband I recommend to you 
ma ckere, is one whom " 

" I would not marry if there were not another man noble or 
simple remaining. Disabuse your mind of these vain hopes, my 
Julie. I have tried hard to please you and I rather fancy 
between ourselves I have pleased Lord Cavass — but, the fact 
remains, I am not disposed to matrimony," 

" Youjare disposed to m^kQ,^ goose of yourself," said Lady Lea. 

{To be continued,) 
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CHAPTER III. 

"THE LESSON BEGINS." 

Tuesday was always a specially busy day with Madame Falk, 
for like most press writers she was a slave to the post. 

The novelist, essayist, even the playwright, are sons and 
daughters of freedom compared to the journalist who is bound 
to time, and that generally the shortest time. If their petits pains 
of reports, fashion, notices, politics, the hundred and one 
ingredients which make up the columns of a daily paper, do not 
come fresh and crisp from the bakehouse of their brains, in 
time for the inexorable mail, all is lost. Ill or well, headache or 
no headache, eyes alert and wide awake, or dulled with overwork 
or a cold in the head, the prescribed number of words- must be 
written, and well written up to some standard, or the pen must 
be passed on to abler and more punctual fingers. 

This no doubt is felt most hardly by women, whose initial 
efforts in all careers consist in picking up the crumbs which fall 
from the rich men's (their brothers') tables. Theirs is the most 
uninteresting, the most poorly paid work, nor can we senti- 
mentalise over the injustice of this. We are all under the rigid 
rule of law, and though here and there benevolence and mercy 

* Copyright in America, 1893, by J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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may ease the pressure of those steely fetters which chain us to 
our oars, in that solemn galley, the " Inevitable," there can be no 
escape, and the only true alleviation is by bearing " To conquer 
our fate ! " In time the clearer-brained and stronger-willed 
among us will rise to higher rank and better pay, marching over 
the yawning rifts and gaps which have been filled up and made 
passable by those pioneers, the forlorn hope, who first ventured 
on an unknown country, and " fighting foremost fell," unrecog- 
nised, unlamented — a history often repeated — for the progress 
of one generation is chiefly founded on the martyrdom of those 
that went before. 

This present Tuesday had been especially busy, as, besides 
her official work, Madame Falk had, as was not uncommon with 
her, to do a lot of work for other people, and she now sat in an 
easy chair wrapped in her working gown, her still small, well- 
shaped feet thrust into fur-trimmed slippers, her eyes half-closed, 
and her busy right hand resting for the moment on the arm of 
her chair. Her plentiful dark hair was pushed away under a 
white lace scarf which was tied over her head, for she felt the 
beginning of a cold — a thing she greatly dreaded, for she took 
nothing lightly. On her lap lay a yellow covered novel, a paper 
knife between the leaves. 

Miss Barton sat opposite her near the table, on which was a 
shaded lamp. She had put on her evening toilette of a rusty 
black silk skirt, and a black velvet jacket somewhat white about 
the seams. She was knitting a woollen sock rapidly and 
mechanically. 

'' Do make up the fire, Sarah,'* said Madame Falk with a 
shiver. " I feel as if cold water were running down my back. 
I am sure I have taken cold. Thank goodness I am not obliged 
to go out to-morrow morning." 

** Take some hot gruel and stay in your bed, nothing like bed 
for a cold, but as we have a minute's quiet, I wish you would 
tell me what Mr. Riddell really said about May, and about your 
visit to Madame Dupont ; you have hardly had time to breathe 
since she was here." 

" Ah ! well, I told you that Mr. Riddell refused the Dupont 
alliance, or as good as refused it, said he had no fortune to 
give his daughter, that if he had he could not countenance a 
mercenary union, it hurts his ideal of the higher life ; a lot more 
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balderdash of the same kind. Of course he added if the young 
man chose to evince his truth and disinterestedness by proposing 
for May, fortune or no' fortune, that would be a different 
matter ! Poor May ! a nice time she would have of it if she did 
go portionless into a Parisienne family. It is amazing that a man 
like Mr. Riddell who has lived so long among French people 
should know so little of their social spirit." 

•* Who has lived so long in France you mean, Esther ; I ant 
not so sure he has lived among French people." 

" At all events, I did not waste too much time talking to him.. 
To-day I interviewed Madame Dupont I put the best face I 
could on it to her. I said that Mr. Riddell was greatly opposed- 
to international marriages, so much so, that he would ncver- 
make any settlement on his daughter unless she married an 
Englishman. Should she choose a man of any other race, he 
would not absolutely refuse his consent, but he would give no 
money. Madame was vastly polite and quite agreed with the 
opinion of Monsieur Riddell, that mixed marriages were better 
avoided. 1 think she is glad to be well out of the affair, without 
disobliging her son ; she complimented every one all round, and 
pronounced a glowing eulogium on May — the matter there ends. 
I never expected anything else ! " 

" No, nor I ! My opinion is, that Riddell hasn't a rap to- 
give anyone, and he will leave that child a beggar." 

" Oh, nonsense ! He must have money, and he cannot take it 
away with him, she will have something to live on ! I wish she 
were more hopeful and energetic. Work is a sort of universal 
panacea, I do not think she is averse to work, nor is she 
without ability, but I do not see what she is to do." 

** Nor I, unless to remain as she is, a useful but unpaid attachde 
to her father." 

" There is good stuff in her, believe me, if she could only find 
her groove," returned Madame Falk thoughtfully, and relapsed 
into silence. 

Presently she was roused by the arrival of the last post, several 
letters demanded her attention ; she read them quickly, tearing 
up one or two, and dwelling on the last. It was large and square, 
the writing, small, straight and peculiarly clear. A card fell 
from it. 

*' This is an unexpected honour," she said, looking up. " A 
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note from Mr. Ogilvie ! He is really very obliging. You 
remember I have been anxious to see the interior of Prince 
Radymski's new house or rather palace at Passy and how im- 
possible it is to gain admittance ? I happened to mention this 
before Mr. Ogilvie when I met him last week at the Zavadoskolfs'. 
He did not even seem to attend to what I was saying, nor did 
he mention the subject last night — now, here is a note from him 
saying that he has spoken to the Prince, who has given me 
permission to inspect his public rooms, library and pictures ; all 
he asks is that I do not publish the result of my observations in 
any European paper, only in America and the Colonies. He 
encloses the Prince's card, who has written ' Admit Madame 
JFalk,* see," and she handed it to her cousin. 

" How have you found favour in his sight ? " 

^' Heaven knows ! Anyhow he has done me a bit of good 
-service, but I am greatly surprised. Mr. Ogilvie is the last 
man I should suspect of good nature, and though he has 
always been \^xy courteous on the few occasions on which we 
have spoken together, I don't think I particularly like him. He 
has such a guarded, inscrutable face, yet — I fancy I can read 
it a little — it tells me he could be an implacable tyrant — but — I 
may be wrong. I must write and thank him at once, though I 
really cannot go out to post it to-night ; it will be out of the way 
for to-morrow. I suppose Adrienne is gone ? " 

" Yes ; two hours ago. But / can take it. I don't mind a 
bit." 

" Certainly not. There is no necessity. It is only a bit of 
civility. Really I am greatly obliged to Mr. Ogilvie. This is a 
bit of quite gratuitous kindness. I shall like him for the future 
—at least, I think I shall." 

She rose, lit a small hand lamp which stood on the mantel- 
piece, and went into her little writing-room, where she swiftly 
penned a grateful acknowledgment of Ogilvie's kindness." 

" I must make a new arrangement for to-morrow," she said 
when she returned to the fireside. " It is always wise to strike 
while the iron's hot. I shall go to the Radymski House first." 
Taking a note-book from her pocket and tearing out a page, she 
began to scribble rapidly a fresh plan for her busy day. 

" I think I have found the very place for George's boy," she 
resumed. " It will not be an easy one, but it's the best I can 
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do. You know Deslignes, the jeweller, in the Avenue de 
rOpera?" 

" No, I don't," said Miss Barton. 

" Never mind. It's a big place. Well, the * patron ' will take 
him in, as unpaid clerk, for six months, giving him food and 
lodging. He is to speak English to the English and American 
customers and assist in the book-keeping, as soon as he knows 
how. If he is a clever lad it may be a good opening for him, 
but I am half afraid British cleverness may not fit into the 
crooks and angles of French life. We can but try. I hope my 
poor brother will give him a good outfit. What pocket-money 
ought he to have, Sarah ? " 

'* As little as possible, for I suspect it will come out of your 
pocket," growled Miss Barton. 

" Perhaps," absently. " And Sarah, he must dine with us every 
Sunday." 

•• Oh, very well ; and Monday too if you like ! " 

Madame Falk laughed, a kindly, good-humoured laugh. 

" By the way, Esther, how does this Ogilvie man come to know 
the Zavadoskols and Prince Radymski so well ? " 

" I don't know. But as he was a long time at Galatz, and 
also at Odessa when the AJouths of the Danube difficulties were 
being settled, I fancy he saw something of Russian society. He 
came on from Galatz here, and is, 1 believe, a Foreign Office 
employe — on the commercial side, you know — to attend to 
British interests in this International Indo- Egyptian Trade 
Convention. I am told he is considered a valuable servant. 
He knows everyone, and is popular too, considering he 
is a silent, self-contained man, though he can talk well if he 
likes. I am sure I did not dream that he noticed what I said. 
Now he has suggested the idea, I shall try if he cannot help me 
in other directions. 1 do not fancy, however, he is a man to be 
manipulated. Come, Sarah, let us go to bed. I must be up 
betimes to-morrow. How I hope no fragments of shattered 
gentility will tempt my brother to object to the shop-keeping 
side of my scheme for Johnnie." 

"God knows!" sighed Miss Barton. "It is impossible to 
say." 

Meantime Miss Conroy was more constant to the study of her 
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Russian songs than usual. But if she worked seriously, her 
friend and accompanist spent far more time and pains in learn- 
ing the music thoroughly. It was strange to her, and full of 
difficult transitions. " If I could hear anyone play them that 
knows the measure and the style/* she sometimes sighed to 
herself; " I cannot get hold of the idea, and I do not think 
Frances has either. Perhaps Mr. Ogilvie will help us both." 

The day on which he was to give his lesson in pronunciation 
came all too quickly in May's estimation, while Miss Conroy's 
superior self-confidence kept her quite tranquil. 

" I must go out with my mother immediately after luncheon," 
said Frances to her friend a day previous to this conversation. 
" I shall come back as soon as I possibly can, but I shall tell 
them to let Mr. Ogilvie in if he comes. You can play over the 
accompaniments to him and amuse him till I come, though I 
do not feel sure he will make his appearance to-day, as he dis- 
appointed yesterday. You do not mind Mr. Ogilvie, May? 
Some people are a little afraid of him ! " 

May laughed softly. 

" He is too far away from me to be alarming, but I do fear 
spoiling your songs," she said. 

" Do not trouble about that," said Frances magnanimously. 
" You will do very well. Good-bye for the present." 

May stood a few minutes in thought after Frances had left 
the room. She enjoyed these quiet mornings with her friend ; 
she was thankful that her father had found fewer faults of late, 
in fact that the stream of her life was standing comparatively 
still in a" little tranquil pool, but a deep sense of its temporary 
character oppressed her. There was no real touch of home any- 
where in her life. She turned hastily from these flitting thoughts 
as unworthy and ungrateful, and went to the piano, forcing 
herself to give her whole mind to the music before her. 

She had been some short time so occupied when Kuhne, the 
German courier servant, announced : 

" Mr. Ogilvie." 

May stopped short, slightly startled, for it still wanted nearly 
a quarter-of-an-hour of the time at which Miss Conroy expected 
him. 

Ogilvie entered with a smile — he had a very pleasant smile — 
properly deferential bow. He was a man of five or six- 
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and-thirty ; he might be more — he might be less. He was ex- 
tremely dark for an Englishman ; not much above middle 
height ; squarely built and well set up ; a broad brow, close-cut, 
wavy hair ; a straight, but by no means classic, nose ; a large 
strong mouth and chin ; deeply-set, steady dark ty^^, which 
rarely told much — this does not read like the description of a 
handsome man, yet the whole was impressive, and was generally 
remembered by those who once met him. He wore neither 
beard nor moustaches, but his clean-shaven face showed distinctly 
where those appendages grew black and thickly. 

"I am very sorry Miss Conroy has not yet returned/* said 
May, rising from the piano ; " but she will soon be here. Pray 
sit down." 

" I am before my time," looking at the clock. " I thought Miss 
Conroy would forgive it, as we could have a little longer study." 
He took a chair as he spoke, and May placed herself in the 
corner of the sofa by the fireplace. 

Ogilvie looked at her with quiet, critical eyes, as if he re- 
marked her for the first time, though they had already met 
more than once. 

" Miss Conroy tells me you are so good as to assist her by 
playing her accompaniments." 

" She is so good as to allow me !" returned May, with a smile. 
She was quite as quietly self-possessed as her interlocutor ; her 
perfect freedom from self- consciousness gave that delightful re- 
pose to her manner which nothing else can bestow. ** I believe 
Herr Adrianoff is to play for her at Madame ZavadoskoT*s party." 

"That is scarcely wise. If she is accustomed to your accom- 
paniment she will do badly with another. Will you be so good 
as to play the songs while we wait Pray remember I am no 
great guide. I have only a vague, uncultivated love of music ; 
but I know something of these Russian ditties, because I have 
heard them sung by the peasants in Southern Russia." 

" I shall be very glad to have your instruction," said May, 
going to the piano. " The time is a little puzzling," and without 
any hesitation she began to play. 

Ogilvie came over to lean on the piano, facing her, and 
listened with grave attention. 

" Are you not going to sing ? " he asked. " I think I heard 
you singing as the door opened ? " 
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" Yes ; I sing to keep the music right ; but that is Miss 
Conroy's part, and I must not usurp it" 

" But I can judge the effect so much better, and help you 
more, if you will. Do you not see the sense of it ? Are you 
afraid Miss Conroy would resent your usurpation ? " He smiled 
a somewhat cynical smile. 

" Certainly not ! " decidedly. " Frances is quite above such 
pettiness." 

" Then sin^ ! You have some soul in your touch, you ought 
to be able to sing." There was a tinge of command in his tone, 
which half-amused May, yet she yielded, and turning back to 
the first page, began : 

She was soon stopped. One passage was to be slower, 
another softer ; one was to be hurried and the ordinary mea- 
sure broken, she was deeply interested and careful to attend to 
every hint. 

" You are a most attentive pupil. What trash the English 
words are ! Where did you get them ? " 

" The Countess gave them to Miss Conroy ; some protege of 
hers made the translation. It has been difficult to divide the 
syllables. But we could not attempt the Russian without you. 
Madame Zavadoskor imagines Frances will sing the English 
version." 

" That would never do. Miss Conroy will find it much easier 
to sing the Russian words ! No language is so difficult to sing 
as English, Your voice is very true, though evidently un- 
cultivated." 

" Yes ; I have never been taught — and probably never will be," 
said May placidly. 

" Sorry to hear it, Miss Riddell." 

May was surprised he knew her name. 

** It is not what is called * a grand organ,' but it has capa- 
bilities." 

" Thank you " ; a slight pause. " Shall we find it difficult to 
learn the Russian words ? " 

" No ; it will be but a parrot-like learning. " Tell me, Miss 
Riddell, have you no personal ambition ? " 

" I really do not know ; I fancy it would only worry me if I 
had." 

" Life, without ambition, is but a stagnant pool." 
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^ ** But a rushing, brawling river can never reflect the blue 
tranquil heavens," returned May, laughing. " I love peace," 

" That is not the first love of the young ; action, progress, 
or whatever road one selects, is the ideal of early days." 

" One selects," said May dreamily. " Are not our feet placed 
upon a destined road, whether we will or not ? " 

" Ha ! you are a philosopher, then ! I scent the damnable 
doctrine of predestination ! We must argue this out some day/' 
cried Ogilvie pleasantly. 

May shook her head and let her fingers wander softly over 
the keys, touching the notes of an old Bohemian air she had 
picked up from one of Mademoiselle Ferret's pupils. Ogilvie, 
who had walked back to the fire-place, shifted his position so 
as to see her face — at which he looked with a sort of curious 
interest. 

" I have the pleasure of knowing your father," he said, rather 
abruptly. 

** Yes, I have heard him speak of you,*' she said, leaving the 
piano, and putting some music that was heaped on a stand in 
order. 

" We did not agree on politics," he resumed, " and I should 
like to renew the discussion. Mr. Riddell has seen a good deal 
of the world." 

" I believe so," returned May cautiously. 

" Fortunate man, to have a companionable daughter with whom 
to settle down after knocking about the world." 

" I do not fancy I am much of a companion for a man of the 
world," said May, smiling, "nor is a man of the world a com- 
panion for me. The few I have seen appear very hard and un- 
interesting." 

Ogilvie laughed. 

" I daresay they do, and very often they are. However " 

The entrance of Miss Conroy interrupted him. 

She apologised — not eagerly — for her absence, adding, " You 
must have been more than punctual." 

" I was, and we have improved the opportunity by going 
through the music. Now suppose you learn some of the words 
first." 

Miss Conroy was not rapid in catching sounds, and though by 
no means unintelligent, her brain worked slowly. 
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May took up some knitting, and listened attentively without 
taking any part in the lesson. 

" Do you decline to learn a barbarous language ? " asked 
Ogilvie, turning to her quickly at last. 

** No ; I am listening with all my might ; but as I shall never 
sing the songs, I need not hinder Frances by repeating the words.*' 

Ogilvie made no reply. 

Finally Miss Conroy tried the song. It certainly went better 
with the original words, but May was almost appalled by the 
frankness with which Ogilvie corrected and found fault with the 
all-accomplished heiress. Her time was not right, her words 
were indistinct, her upper notes here and there were too flat. 
May glanced at her friend to see how she took such unwonted 
treatment, feeling quite distressed on her account. 

But Miss Conroy's face only showed a slight, perhaps dis- 
dainful, surprise, while her temper seemed quite unruffled ; once 
she said, " That is the note you gave me so much trouble about, 
May ! I thought I had got it quite right." 

" You are tired to-day, and not doing as well as usual," said 
May earnestly. 

Soon after tea was brought in, and promising to come again 
on his first free afternoon, Ogilvie left them. 

" It was dry and fine, and he walked briskly down the Champs 
Elys^es, intending to call on Madame ZavadoskoY, a friend of 
former days, with whom he had always kept up a certain degree 
of intimacy. 

He was glad to escape from the task of instruction he had 
voluntarily undertaken, and as he reflected on the superb self-confi- 
dence of Frances Conroy a smile stole into the corners of his lips. 
" At all events," he mused, " it is profound enough to make her 
calm. Restless conceit is intolerable ; she is well bred too, and 
years may teach her a truer measure of herself, though that is 
of small importance. But it is amazing that such a pumpkin as 
Riddell, a sounding brass and tinkling cymbal creature, should 
have such a daughter ; there is more than the grace of physical 
symmetry about her ; she has the sort of harmony which comes 
from the power of thought — a distinction that not one in a 
hundred is capable of perceiving. There is something infinitely 
restful in her voice — in her presence, and just that tinge of soft 
melancholy that refines. I don't fancy the pumpkin is an ideal 
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father ; she does not give me the idea of unmixed happiness. I 
wonder how old she is ; she must be a mere girl. Yet there is a 
touch of maturity in her quietness, decidedly the making of a 
charming woman if cultivated. I should like to undertake the 
cultivation, but the game is too difficult to be worth the candle. 
May ! what an absurd name ! It ought to be Psyche or Diana. 
No, not Diana, there is nothing cold in her softness, and she 
will probably marry some * commis voyageur,' who, even if he 
makes her a decent husband, will drag her down to his own 
level — * As the husband, so thq wife is ' — she will think she ought 
to be happy, and be dimly, depressingly conscious that she is 
not What curious lives many women lead, and what holocausts 
of female victims society needs to cement its walls and keep its 
palaces flawless. Well it must be so ! I am a strong advocate 
for law and order. Since the world began there have been 
victims, and there always will be. The worst of it is, the victims 
are generally charming, and the * good examples,' who build up 
their status on the ruins of the imprudent, are of coarser fibre, 
less delicately tender and fascinating, our social laws are a 
nuisance — but necessary. A little dexterity and resolution, 
enables one to evade much, without doing any great harm either, 
but institutions must be respected, especially by a Legislator 
as I intend to be. Why, by all that's apropos, here is the 
* tinkling cymbal ' himself! I'll smooth him down, for I fancy 
I rubbed him up the last time we met. Good morning, Mr. 
Riddell, are you bound for the inexhaustible Boulevard, as 
Parisians consider them ? " 

" Good morning," returned Riddell, stiffly. " No ; I am going 
to the * Mirlitans.' I want to see that sketch of Armaud's they 
are all talking of. I have great doubts if it deserves all the 
cackle there has been about it." 

" I am going in the same direction — ^shall we join forces?" 
Riddell's brow cleared as he readily assented, and they walked 
on tc^ether. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

"IN SOCIETY/' 



That Paris is the queen of cities few will dispute. Its beauty, 
its everlasting youthfulness, its variety, are the delight of Europe. 
But to enjoy it thoroughly, it is necessary to have a certain 
amount of training. To a man like Carr, accustomed to outdoor 
existence, to live in the saddle, to the rough plenty, the rugged 
accessories of a big colonial cattle-run, Paris, with its artificial 
pleasures, its highly decorated aspect, was more puzzling than 
delightful. 

Had he not been introduced to the Herbert Conroys, and by 
them presented to Madame ZavadoskoY, in whose eyes he found 
a certain amount of favour, he would certainly have left after a 
week's trial of the famous capital. But finding himself a welcome 
guest among English people, the sense of being lost wore off, and 
he began to understand something of the new life into which he 
had plunged. He found much to amaze, and, albeit, by no means 
a saint, a great deal that shocked him. His early life had been 
hard but wholesome, and when, after a fair measure of success 
as a sheep farmer, the discovery of a rich vein of gold on his 
land, suddenly converted him into a millionaire, he kept his head 
wonderfully. He was by no means ignorant, though scarcely 
what could be termed well educated. 

By fits and starts, whenever a chance offered, he read voraci- 
ously, not novels or lighter literature, but tough, solid books 
which left a blessing behind. Indeed, he was not averse to 
poetry, though a little ashamed of his liking for such womanish 
stuff. After some rather boisterous outbreaks of natural self- 
indulgence on finding he was master of a large fortune, he started 
for Europe, resolved to see everything and to make up, if possible, 
the deficiencies of his education. 

The highest and purest pleasure he had as yet experienced in 
this new phase was from the treasures of art to which he was 
now introduced for the first time. For these he had an innate 
taste, which sometimes surprised Madame ZavadoskoY, herself a 
critic of no mean order and of large experience. 
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She was half-amused and partly fascinated with the young 
Antipodean, who so frankly showed his pleasure in her society, 
and declared that although utterly unconventional he was 
naturally well bred. 

His knowledge of women was limited to a few specimens of 
Colonial feminity, who were either shy and dull, or somewhat bold 
and free, and though ready enough to flirt or romp with the latter 
none had made any impression on him, A few weeks in London 
where some introductions had admitted him to the society of 
the upper wealthier middle class, he had found the young ladies 
rather appalling, and a sense of being quite at sea, making him, 
contrary to his nature, cautious and reserved. 

The first person with whom he found himself really at ease 
was Mr. Conroy. His hearty manner, his" country gentleman " 
instincts, his love and knowledge of horses made a common 
ground on which they could meet and sympathise. And next to 
Mr. Conroy he felt most at home with Mr. Conroy's wife. 
Though a woman of great refinement, she was so gentle, so kindly, 
so transparently sincere, that he could talk to her with much 
comfort to himself But of Frances he positively stood in awe. 
The extraordinary amount of knowledge that young woman 
seemed to possess, the unhesitating decision of her views, her 
remarkable self-reliance, were quite overwhelming, and coupled 
with her small baby-like aspect made him feel ashamed of his 
own half-fledged mental condition, at least, on their first 
acquaintance. Miss Conroy, however, was always sweet and 
condescending to everyone, and she was often good enough to 
explain recondite subjects to Carr, with an air of superiority 
which imposed upon him a good deal, at the outset. 

Whereas Madame ZavadoskoT seemed to think she could learn 
from her colonial friend, or, at least, hear much that was new 
and interesting, and Carr found the difference very agreeable. 

The Countess was not handsome, in fact, she had narrowly 
escaped being very plain, but she had a perfect figure, lovely little 
hands and feet, and a most expressive face. If her mouth was 
large, her teeth were white and regular, if hair and complexion 
were fair, even colourless, her eyes were made effective by curi- 
ously dark brows and lashes, unnaturally dark — some people said. 
She had long been a well-known figure in Parisian society, yet 
no one even thought of her as anything but young, though her 
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only son was an officer in the Emperor's Guards — then women 
marry so early in Russia. 

She was a pleasure-loving, self-indulgent, but generous woman, 
who had rarely, if ever, denied herself any whim or fancy 
suggested by a warm imagination. Sometimes she quarrelled 
with the Count, her husband, when he grumbled at her lavish 
expenditure, but not often. In fact, judged by their own standard 
they were a model pair, and on the whole, Madame had not 
given any food for scandal for many years. 

This bright, caressing, acquaintance was a godsend to the 
rather friendless Australian. She put everyone at his ease, and 
proclaimed aloud her ignorance of book learning, while every 
phrase, every action showed her knowledge of life. She did not 
care to stand on any pedestal ; to her it did nor seem any advan- 
tage to be out of reach, she was quite ready to join hands with 
all pleasant and well-bred people, provided they could gratify or 
amuse, and knew their place. But for all her genial unpreten- 
tiousness no one ever dared a second time to advance half a 
pace nearer the Countess than she chose. 

Count Zavadoskolf was a big burly man, with a tartar face and 
a forest of grey hair. He passed his life very comfortably in 
eating and drinking, gambling, hunting (when at home) and, 
curious exception to these mere physical pleasures, hearing the 
best music, of which he was passionately fond. 

Though Miss Conroy, as became an English heiress, rode well 
and gracefully, it was to her merely a mode of taking exercise 
With Madame ZavadoskoY it was a passion. Need it be said 
she was fully aware that she looked supremely well on horse- 
back. Here was a bond of union with Carr, who, assisted by 
Mr. Conroy soon succeeded in securing a couple of first-rate 
horses, and counted his rides in the Bois with the fair Russian, 
as the happiest hours he had spent in Europe. 

" You must learn French, really you must,'* she exclaimed as 
they were returning from a morning canter along the Avenue 
des Acacias. " It is a great bore, I grant, learning anything, except 
by the eye or the ear. But you are terribly helpless with only 
English. Get a master for an hour every morning, and come to 
me for a lesson in reading with me after d^jeuner^ or before. I 
am not a bad teacher I assure you." 

" You need not assure me, Madame. I feel I could learn 
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anything from you. But how, how do you come to know so 
much, when you say you never studied ? " 

" Oh ! I had foreign nurses and governesses, then we have 
lived everywhere, and you know Sclavonic brains are cerebral 
mirrors, we reflect what we hear and see ; but scarcely anything 
enters in and dwells there ! I can read English and French 
easily, but I cannot write either well, German, Italian, Danish 
not at all, I do not think it worth the trouble to try ! Shall I 
look out a French master for you ? " 

" I shall be greatly obliged," rather ruefully. 

" Do you think you have a talent for languages ? " 

" No, I don't suppose I have, or for anything else in that line," 
laughing good-humouredly. 

" You can ride as well as a Russian — or an Englishman ! " 

" Thank you ! — I am an Englishman ! " 

" I suppose so, somehow I never remember you are ! Yes," 
turning and gazing at him with admiring eyes, under which 
Carr's sunburnt cheek flushed uncomfortably, " you have a very 
English look, yet there is something else ! I cannot quite make 
out what ! May I study you, Mr. Carr ? " smiling. 

" All day and every day if you think it worth your while, but 
you'll soon get to the end of me — I don't think there are many 
complications in my character." 

** Don't be too sure — I don't think you know yourself." 

" Very likely ! I never wasted much time on, what do you 
call it ? introspection ! A man must be out of sorts, I fancy, 
to bother about his own state of mind. It's like feeling one's 
pulse and fancying you have every malady under the sun." 

" Self-examination, my young friend, has been recommended 
by the pious in all ages." 

'* Why do you call me your * young friend ' ? You make me 
feel like a beardless boy," he cried impatiently. 

The Countess laughed. 

** You are a youth compared to me, dear friend ! " 

" I am probably not three months your junior." 

" How old are you, then ? " 

" Past thirty ! " 

" Impossible ! Very little past ! " 

" Still, past." 

** Then there is not so much difference between us as I thought. 
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You are at an age not to be trifled with ! " she looked laughingly 
into his eyes, yet something in her glance sent a strange thrill 
through her companion's veins, and he felt his eyes answer hers, 
as he said : 

" I fancy you could do very much what you liked with most 
men, whether they be twenty or thirty ! " 

" Pray go on, add forty ! Some men are more malleable than 
others, come, I am growing cold. Let us try a gallop along 
this soft road ! " She touched her horse, which sprang forward, 
and some moments of exhilarating speed kept both silent. 

" Ah ! that was delightful ! a renewal of life ! " cried Madame 
ZavadoskoY, when she at length drew rein. " I wonder how 
people get on who have no horses to ride ! " 

" So do I. I have known rough times myself, but I always 
had a horse." 

" Do you know I should like to hear your story, for you 
evidently have one, only you shall learn French, and tell it to me 
in that charming tongue." 

" It would not suit such a tale as mine," said Carr laughing. 
" Anglo-Saxon is the proper speech for my biography ! But if 
you will give an hour a day, V\\ try Hebrew, Greek, or anything 
you like ! " 

" Agreed ! TU send you a funny little old Russian to-morrow 
morning. He is one of my protigis^ and will do as well for 
your purpose as a professor from the Sorbonne." 

" And your lesson, madame ? " 

" Mine ? Oh, come at twelve to breakfast next week, and if I 
have time you shall read afterwards. Now, are you coming to 
my soiree on Tuesday ? " 

" Yes, if you care to crowd your rooms with such lumber as 
myself I am of no use, when you do not want men to 
dance " 

" Do not attempt to be modest ! You are to come ! You 
will find lots of people who speak English, and nearly every 
other European tongue as well. Then your charming friend 
Miss Conroy is to sing. What an accomplished poppet she is, 
and what heaps of trouble she takes about everything " 

*' At first I thought her the most wonderful young lady I ever 
met." 

" At first ? Don't you think so now ? " 
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" ^o.you seem to know all she does, and a good deal more, 
without taking any trouble about it." 

" Wait ! when she has my years just imagine what a mountain 
of knowledge ! " 

•• Pigmies are pigmies still, though perched on Alps, 
And pyramids are pyramids in vales." 

returned Carr laughing. 

"That sounds like a quotation!" exclaimed Madame 
Zavadoskol." 

" It is ; from an old eighteenth century English poet that I 
don't fancy you know." 

"What a wonderful wild man of the woods you are ! " 

"The bush is more favourable to reading than the busy haunts 
of men, I imagine : I have scarcely looked at a book since I 
came to Paris." 

They had reached the end of the Avenue Bois de Boulogne 
and crossing the wide circle at the Arc de Triomphe, the 
Countess suddenly bowed, smiled, and kissed her hand to a lady 
who was standing at the corner of one of the many avenues 
opening from that beautiful centre, as if looking for an omnibus. 
Carr recognised Madame Falk, whom he had sat next at Mrs. 
Conroy's dinner more than a fortnight before, and he raised his 
hat. 

" You know Madame Falk ? '* in a tone of surprise. 

" Yes, I met her at Mrs. Conroy's." 

"She is a relation of Mr. Herbert Conroy's I am told," 
continued the Countess. " He is, I believe, a gentleman of high 
degree, wealthy and well-born ! She scribbles for newspapers for 
her daily bread! What extraordinary anomalies exist in 
English social life ! That comes of your systefti of free 
marriages ! Our pleasant friend's mother made a mesalliance 
and so comes about the difference — what a difference ! — between 
these kinsfolk." 

Her tone was slightly contemptuous and nettled Carr. 

" Yes," he exclaimed, " anomalous enough, and long may the 
system last. Better the free marriage, with the chance of love 
and companionship, than the sacrifice of individuality to caste." 

"There peeps out a delightful touch of savagery, my dear Mr. 
Carr ! Love ! Companionship ! Don't you think the chafing 
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of the wedlock fetters is apt to wear out such pretty stuff? Fancy 
fifteen, twenty years with the same cher ami, whose tenderness 
must ahvays be more or less blunted by the sense of right ? 
Life is dull enough even with the help of a little inconstancy ; 
you rob it of its only important variety ! " 

Carr*s lips parted with a reply, which he checked before it 
was uttered. 

"Yes," he said, "from your point of view such 'damned 
iteration ' would be intolerable, but is there no constancy ? " 

"Oh, yes, I do not deny it! Perhaps among busy, cold- 
blooded people. There is Madame Falk, she was left a widow at 
twenty-four, I think, and she has never married nor, I fancy, had 
a lover, though I believe she had more than one offer of 
marriage. Then it is easier to be constant to a 7nemory than to a 
person ; memories cannot bore you ! Madame Falk is a wonderful 
woman. I happen to know a good deal of her. She lives with 
her cousin, a typical English old maid, of whom I am very fond 
and who was my governess for a good many years ; she is quite 
devoted to me ! I don't suppose that dear old thing ever heard 
a word of love from a man's lips in her life ! Why to be lover- 
less must be even worse destitution than to be without a horse.'* 

These words brought them to the door of the Zavadoskol Hotel 
in the Avenue Marboeuf,and Carr assisted his fascinating " guide, 
philosopher and friend " to alight with tender care. With a few 
words of warning that she would be too much engaged the 
following day to see anyone, she left him. 

Carr rode slowly away to his hotel, an odd sense of irritation 
disturbing his heart, or rather his circulation. 

The talk of his delightful companion annoyed and offended 
him. She had exercised a great charm over his senses, a charm 
he never dreamt of resisting, but this cynical repudiation of 
constancy suggested very disagreeable ideas. No woman had 
any right to the sort of liberty she seemed to claim, but then 
her talk was probably only talk. It showed Carr was gifted with 
tact, which means quick perception ; that he never thought of 
asking what she really meant or believed. He felt it would only 
bring ridicule and further mystification on him. But Madame 
Falk ! Her fine, strong, open face guaranteed constancy, if ever 
a face did — yes, even when she was younger and softer, and more 
emotional, she would not have tired of a lover as she would of 
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a dress too often worn. To be sure the Russian Countess had 
probably been married to a man she did not care a straw for, 
and the man looked like a brute ! 

The soiree for which Frances Conroy made such elaborate 
preparations was rather an event in their society. 

Madame Zavadoskor received regularly once a week, but rarely 
gave large parties ; they troubled her, and she hated crowds. 
But as has been already said, she was very good-natured, and 
wished to help a young Polish girl who wanted to make her 
dibAt in Paris as a concert singer. 

May Riddell had had a formal invitation for the first time, 
though Madame Falk had taken her on several occasions to the 
Countess's Thursdays. Now she was to take part in the perfor- 
mance, for at the last moment the German accompanyist who 
was to have played for Miss Conroy, was obliged to keep his 
bed by a severe cold, and by Ogilvie's advice, Frances deter- 
mined to trust herself to May's hands. 

The question of the dress offered her by her father had been a 
source of great agitation. Madame Falk wished her to wear 
something white or cream, and May steadily insisted on black. 

** Black is so awfully old, my dear," cried the chief counsellor. 

" That is no matter, Madame Falk, I do not care for anything 
except to pass muster, and not to be shabby. I don't care to 
look young, that will do me no good ! Let us choose something 
useful that will last," and May Riddell had her way. 

It was happily a fine dry night at the end of February, and 
for the first time May saw the three large salons of the Zava- 
doskor Hotel thrown open and brilliantly lit up. The furniture, 
the decorations, the abundant flowers, the exquisitely-dressed 
women, and a large sprinkling of distinguished men, was 
somewhat overpowering to May, and she clung closely to 
Madame Falk, who knew many of those present personally, and 
the greater number by sight. It was very interesting to have 
the owners of well-known names pointed out, and to listen to 
brief comments on their life and adventures. .Then Madame 
Zavadoskor, who was an admirable hostess, came to speak to 
them before she took up her station at the door to receive a 
Serene Highness. Soon after Mrs. Conroy and her daughter 
made their appearance, which gave May a sense of support. 
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"How nice your dress looks, my dear," said Mrs. Conroy 
kindly ; " but is it not rather sombre ? Don't you think so, 
Frances ? " 

" N^xy pretty indeed," said Frances absently. " May, you are 
not afraid of playing before all these people ? " 

" No, not at all ; once I am at the piano and sheltered by you, 
I shall be all right. Where is Mr. Conroy ? " 

" Oh ! he is dining with Mr. Ogilvie, and will come in later, 
you know he does not care a straw for music. I wish his tastes 
were more like Mr. Riddell's. He is such an admirable critic 
and so sympathetic — at least to me. I wish he were to be here 
to-night ! " 

" He is here ! an invitation came for him this morning," 
returned May, raising her brows in surprise at the idea of Frances 
wishing to exchange the father she had for any other, but she 
said no more, for at that moment she caught sight of Achille 
Dupont, whom she had not seen since she had heard of his 
astonishing wish to marry her insignificant self. 

She was aware indeed, thanks to Miss Barton, that the 
proposed alliance had been rejected by her father, and although 
she had lived long enough in France to know that in French 
matrimonial matters no one was a free agent, she half expected 
that the young man would make some attempt to see her and 
bid her good-bye. It is so hard for an Englishwoman to realise 
a man who had attained the responsibilities of his majority 
should be fettered in the matter of the greatest personal im- 
portance to himself; there is always a lurking belief in her mind 
that he could, if his love was strong enough, break his bonds. 

The sight of her would-be lover fluttered her heart a little, 
though she had not the faintest inclination to care for him, 
beyond a cool liking for a well-bred, lively young man who was 
always flatteringly attentive to her. 

He only acknowledged her by a profound bow, and then 
engaged in an apparently interesting conversation with a 
soldierly-looking, much-decorated old gentleman. 

But the music began, and silence prevailed. 

An instrumental trio opened the concert, and then the Polish 
dibutante regaled the audience with an operatic tour de force^ 
which astonished the generality of her hearers. 

"What wonderful vocalization !'* exclaimed Frances, who had 
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kept her place beside May, " but to acquire it one must give up 
everything to music." 

" I wish she would sihg something soft and expressive, she 
has a beautiful voice," returned May. 

A warning " sh " silenced her, nor did she speak again save an 
occasional word till the first part of the performance was over. 

Then some people moved about, and Carr, disentangling him- 
self from the crowd in the doorway, came to speak with Madame 
Falk, who sat a little in front of May, 

" Ah, good evening ! " she said, after a moment's hesitation, 
not quite recognising him at first 

" I don't think you know me, Madame Falk. It is rather 
hard to be so completely forgotten ! " 

" Forgotten, no ! consider that the music had carried me away 
into the past, or' the future, to the obscuring of my faculties. I 
remember our discussion at dinner, how long ago? '* 

" Oh, nearly three weeks ! Yes, you disagreed delightfully 
with me on almost every point ; you, a denizen of the old world, 
are such an advocate for everything new, and I fresh from the 
youngest continent, such a lover of all that is old ! " 

" Probably because the old is new to you ! " she exclaimed, 
with her frank, pleasant laugh. 

Here he caught Miss Conroy's eye, and spoke to her, enquir- 
ing for her mother, who had been taken away by the Countess 
to a place of honour, while he looked enquiringly at May and 
gave her a hesitating bow. Then he resumed his talk with 
Madame till the music re-commenced. 

" He is very shy," said Miss Conroy indulgently, with a slight 
smile. 

" Who?" asked May. "Mr. Carr? He does not strike me as shy." 

" He is with me. He is of course unaccustomed to girls who 
think — who have any aspirations higher than dress and plea- 
sure. My aims and pursuits surprise him, and perhaps check 
and alter the feeling with which he at first regarded me. It is 
better so. You understand me, dear May. I feel I can speak 
to you as I dare not to anyone else." 

" Yes, Frances, you may trust me.** 

Soon after, and at the end of the performance, came the 
Russian airs so diligently practised by the friends. They were 
very successful ; though Miss Conroy*s voice, like all else about 
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her, was small, and the higher notes were a little strained, she 
sang them pleasingly enough, and was highly applauded, as 
such amateur singers usually are. May was sincerely pleased, 
for she felt she had donfe her part well ; but of course as a mere 
accompanist she met with no recognition, and went back to her 
place with Mr. Conroy, who had come into the music-room to 
hear his daughter's songs. 

" Frances ought to be much obliged to you for all the trouble 
you have taken," he said kindly. " I know nothing about such 
things, but it seems to me she could not get on without you.'* 

" Ah ! Mr. Conroy, you are very good ; but there are plenty of 
accompanists to be had in Paris." 

** Perhaps so, but '* 

" Mr. Conroy," interrupted the hostess, " I want you to take 
a countrywoman of mine, who adores English people, to supper. 
Thank you. Miss Riddell ! You did very well. You have an 
excellent touch." 

May hastened to sit down near the door, for Madame Falk 
had disappeared, she had no sooner taken her place than she 
saw M. Dupont approaching. She welcomed him with a grave 
smile and a flitting blush, which made that meritorious young 
man feel decidedly bad, 

" Mademoiselle," he began with a deep sigh, ** I venture to 
address myself to you for the sad purpose — sad to me — of 
bidding you adieu." 

" Are you going to leave Paris then, Monsieur, for any length 
of time ? " 

" Yes, Mademoiselle. I only wish I could leave it for ever." 

" Oh ! You would soon wish to return. No Parisian can 
ever live long in exile." 

" Ah ! Mademoiselle little knows. But my excellent mother 
advises me to take a journey in Algeria. It may distract- my 
thoughts, and when I return I may be more reconciled to life." 

"I am sure I hope you will. Monsieur. And that you may 
have a good and happy voyage," she said kindly. 

** Ah ! Your goodness is adorable. This is indeed farewell.'* 
He took her hapd, pressed it, and departed. 

" He is really very nice," thought May, looking after him. 
•* And he will hz all right long before he comes back." 

Then a curious sort of melancholy stole over her, a profound 
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sense of loneliness. The music-room was half-empty. The 
people stood about in groups chatting gaily, for everyone knew 
everyone. Frances had been swept away in a sort of whirlwind 
of applause and admirers, and May felt forgotten. Not that 
she in the least resented this, she knew her temporary isolation 
was an accident, that everyone was well disposed to her, but her 
whole life since she left school had taught one supreme lesson. 
It was her own significance. People were kind and obliging, 
but she was not of the slightest importance to any living crea- 
ture. She had no right to complain of this in any direction 
save one. Her father, lie might have given her bis heart. She 
had tried to be a good daughter, and with what joy she had left 
school to live with him ! Now, after more than four years' ex- 
perience, she knew quite well that if Leontine could only make 
good coffee, and mend as neatly as herself, her only parent 
would part with her cheerfully. Was it in any way her fault ? 
Perhaps she had not the gift of attracting people. If she had, 
would Achille Dupont have given her up without a struggle ? 
Probably it was her undemonstrative quietude that gave people 
the idea of coldness. Well, she could not help it. 

*"What! Are you here alpne? It is an ungrateful world ! " 
said a low, mellow voice close to her. Looking up she recognised 
Ogilvie. " Surely you deserve refreshment after contributing so 
largely to the success of the most interesting songs wc have had 
to-night," he continued. 

" Mr. Conroy has only just been taken away from me," she 
said, looking up to him with a smile, " and will no doubt come 
back. He is always kind.*' 

** What ! Kind enough, unselfish enough, to undertake such 
a task as piloting you to the buffet ? I will do that service for 
him if you will permit me, but there is a raging mob there at 
present Shall we wait till it is clearer ? " 

•* Certainly. I am in no hurry." 

Ogilvie drew a chair beside her. " You are not exhausted 
then with your exertions ? You were not nervous ? " 

** No. I know my notes, and I know nobody. An audience 
of complete strangers is equal to playing in a mask. They 
were scarcely aware of me, nor 1 of them." 

** That is true," thoughtfully. " How long have I had the 
pleasure of knowing you, Miss Riddell .? " 
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" You have only just had the privilege of making my ac- 
quaintance," said May, lifting her eyes, which smiled at him. 
" But I met )fou at Mrs. Conroy's nearly a year ago, when they 
passed through Paris from St. Remo." 

" Indeed ! I do not remember ! Pray observe I express no 
astonishment at my own want of observation." 

" Thank you," returned May, simply. 

" Yet, in truth, I ^m surprised." 

" Pray do not spoil the original compliment, Mr. Ogilvie." 

"Very well, I am mute. To change the subject. I am 
shocked to see that your father prefers cards to music. I 
thought he was an accomplished critic. Now he has been play- 
ing whist all the evening with ZavadoskoY and young Dupont, 
who has lost a// his stakes." He watched her as he spoke. 

" Is it pleasant to win other people's money ? I should not 
have imagined it amusing." 

" Believe me, there is nothing half so diverting. There is a 
proud sense of superiority in such a triumph. When I empty 
my adversary's pockets I go home and dance with joy as soon 
as I have locked my door." 

May laughed. She felt suddenly lifted out of her despond- 
ency, and convinced that she zt/^.y worth the trouble of talking to. 

" By-the-way," resumed Ogilvie abruptly, " don't you live in 
the same house as Madame Falk ? " 

" I do. We are on the entresol^ 

" Yes, I thought so. What a terrific thing a lady — I should 
say a woman — journalist must be ! " 

" Why, Mr. Ogilvie, Madame Falk is quite charming ! " 

" I grant she conceals her terrors passably well. And you see 
a good deal of her ? " 

" Not half enough." Their talk flowed easily for some 
minutes longer, during which May told more of her daily life, of 
her father's habits, than she had any idea. 

Then Ogilvie took her to the buffet to refresh. There they met 
the Conroys, Mr. Riddell, and Madame Falk, with the Australian. 

" It was so nice of Mr. Ogilvie to take care of you, dear May," 
said Frances Conroy as they put on their wraps. " It was very 
considerate towards vie. He knows I am very fond of you ! " 

{To bi continued.) 
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famoua ipoeta. 

I. 

LORD BYRON. 

Lord Byron was incontestably one of the greatest poets 
England ever produced. His genius was of the very first order, 
and he was one of those characters from whose existence new 
eras date their commencement. His poems had an extraordinary 
influence on the literature and opinions of the time in which he 
lived, and the mighty power of his pen affected all hearts and 
awakened intense emotion. 

The culture of Lord Byron was imperfect, but had he lived he 
would have been classed amongst the very highest and most 
capable intellects ; his mind was constantly developing, his know- 
ledge increasing, and his opinions changing. It was, indeed, not 
without truth, said of him by Goethe, that " he was inspired by 
the genius of Pain," for, from the first to the last of his agitated 
career, every fresh recruitment of his faculties was imbibed from 
that bitter source. 

Into the question of Byron*s infidel or sceptical opinions on 
religion we shall not enter, neither upon the immorality of his 
life. 

George Gordon Byron (Lord Byron) was the son of the 
Honourable Captain John Byron (grandson of William, fourth 
Lord Byron) by his second wife, Catherine Gordon (lineally 
descended from the Earl of Huntley and the Princess Jane, 
daughter of James II. of Scotland), and was born Jan. 22nd, 1788, 
about thirty miles from Aberdeen. In the character of the noble 
poet, the pride of ancestry was undoubtedly one of the most 
decided features ; and as far as antiquity alone gives lustre to 
descent, he had every reason to boast of the claims of his race, 
for many of his ancestors displayed, in no ordinary degree, great 
bravery on the battle-field, and were adorned with personal merits 
and accomplishments of which Byron has shown himself in his 
poems justly proud. 
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It cannot fail to be remarked, however^ that he strikingly com- 
bined in his nature some of the best and worst qualities that lie 
scattered through the various characters of his predecessors — the 
generosity, the love of enterprise, the high-mindcdness of some 
of the better spirits of his race, with the irregular passions, the 
eccentricity, and daring recklessness of the world's opinion, that 
so much characterised others, mostly his father and grand-uncle. 

The union of Byron's parents was a most unhappy one, and 
soon after his birth a separation took place between them. Mrs. 
Byron possessed a considerable fortune, and it was solely with a 
view of relieving himself from his debts that Captain Byron 
married her ; his creditors lost no time in pressing their demands, 
and her estate was soon sacrificed to satisfy them ; he died 
shortly afterwards at Valenciennes, leaving his widow in very 
reduced circumstances ; she settled in Aberdeen, where she lived 
in great seclusion, on account of her comparative poverty. She 
was a woman full of the most passionate extremes, and her out- 
bursts of grief for her husband, and affection for her son, resulted 
as much from temper as feeling. That, as a child, Byron's 
temper also was very violent, or rather sullenly passionate, is 
certain, but he had also an affectionate nature, and was easily 
managed by those who understood him. 

By an accident which, it is said, occurred at the time of his 
birth, one of his feet was twisted out of its natural position, and 
was the cause of much pain and inconvenience to him during his 
early years, and he was always very sensitive on the subject of 
this infirmity in after-life. 

When not quite five years old, Byron was sent to a day-school 
kept by a Mr. Bowers, who was called " Bodsy Bowers," by reason 
of his dapperness. He did not make much progress during the 
time he remained there, and at seven years old he was removed 
to the grammar-school at Aberdeen ; his health being rather 
delicate, he now paid frequent visits to the Highlands, and it was 
in that lovely region that he imbibed that spirit of freedom and 
that love for " the land of his Scottish sires," which nothing could 
tear from his heart, and on his return to school it was with much 
difficulty that his mother could induce him to cease wearing the 
kilt and the plaid, in compliance with the manners of the town ; 
but the bonnet he would not leave off until it could no longer be 
worn. At school he was more anxious to distinguish himself by 
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prowess in all sports and exercises, than by advancement in 
learning. He was a lively, warm-hearted boy ; high-spirited, 
passionate and resentful, and remarkably brave ; " always more 
ready to give a blow than to take one." Among many anec- 
dotes illustrative of this spirit, it is related that once, in returning 
from school, he fell in with a boy who had on some former 
occasion insulted him, but had then got off unpunished, Byron, 
however, promising to " pay him off" when they met again. 
Accordingly, on this second encounter, though there were some 
other boys to take his opponent's part, he succeeded in giving him 
a thrashing. On his return home, he was asked what he had 
been doing, and he replied that he had been paying a debt, by 
beating a boy according to promise ; for that he was a Byron, 
and would never belie his motto, " Trust Byron ! " 

By the death of the grandson of old Lord Byron at Corsica in 
1794, the only claimant that had hitherto stood between the 
poet and the immediate succession to the peerage was re- 
moved ; and in the following year his grand-uncle, the fifth Lord 
Byron, died at Newstead Abbey, having passed the latter years 
of his life in a state of austere -seclusion. This peer stood his 
trial in 1765, before the House of Lords, for killing, in a duel, or 
rather scuffle, his relation and neighbour Mr. Chaworth. It is 
said that Byron, on his accession to the title, ran to his mother 
and asked her, ** whether she saw any difference in him since he 
had been made a lord, as he perceived none himself; " this event 
at such an early age, he being only ten years old, seemed to him 
a crisis in his life. 

In the autumn of 1798, Mrs. Byron and her son left Aberdeen 
for Newstead Abbey. Even under the most favourable -circum- 
stances, such an early elevation to rank would be but too likely 
to have a dangerous influence on the character ; and the guidance 
of his mother, who was without judgment or self-command, was 
least likely to lead him safely through the perils and temptations 
of his new station. The Earl of Carlisle, who undertook the 
office of guardian to Byron, sent him to Harrow, according to the 
wish of his mother, where, from at first being, from his own 
account, a most unpopular boy, he rose at length to be a leader 
in all the sports, schemes, and mischief of the school. The kind 
and judicious management of Dr. Drury, and the friendships 
which he began to form at Harrow, gave the poet as strong an 
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attachment for that place as he ever felt for any spot on earth. 
" Here/* says Moore, " began those first stirrings of passion and 
genius in his soul, under the influence of which, when little more 
than fifteen years of age, he wrote these remarkable lines : 

" My epitaph shall be my name alone : 
If that with honour fail to crown my clay, 
Oh, may no other fame my deeds repay ; 
That, only that, shall single out the spot- 
By that remembered, or with that forgot.** 

It was when at Harrow, in the year 1803, that Byron, already 
twice possessed with the childish notion that he loved, conceived 
an attachment for Miss Chaworth, which, according to his own 
deliberate persuasion, exercised a lasting and paramount influence 
over the whole of his subsequent career. This is the only one of 
his numerous love affairs which can be dwelt upon with any 
pleasurable interest. That unsuccessful loves are generally the 
most lasting, is a truth, however sad, which unluckily did not re- 
quire this instance to confirm it, Byron has himself drawn a 
picture of his love for Miss Chaworth in his poem, " The Dream," 
but unfortunately she loved another. 

'* Her sighs were not for him ; to her he was 
Even as a brother- but no more.'* 

He writes in his diary, " Our union would have healed feuds in 
which blood had been shed by our fathers ; it would have joined 
lands broad and rich ; it would have joined at least ^«^ heart, and 
two persons not ill-matched in years. Had I married her, 
perhaps the whole tenour of my life would have been different." 
The youthful poet was in his sixteenth year, and the object of his 
affections two years older. Miss Chaworth was an heiress of 
large estates and possessed of much beauty ; and what increases 
the melancholy character of this attachment is, that the lady's 
marriage was an unhappy one. There was no sympathy 
between her and her husband. She died, it is believed, in con- 
sequence of the alarm and danger to which she had been exposed 
during the sacking of Colwick Hall by a party of rioters from 
Nottingham. 

She had been in a feeble state of health for some years, and 
she and her daughter were obliged to take shelter from the 
violence of the mob in a shrubbery, where, partly from cold, partly 
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from terror, her constitution sustained a shock which it wanted 
vigour to resist. 

One of the most intimate and valued of his friends, at this 
period, has given the following description of Byron : — 

" The first time I was introduced to him was at a party at his 
mother s, when he was so shy that she was forced to send for 
him three times before she could persuade him to come into the 
drawing-room, to play with the young people at a round game. 
He was then a fat, bashful boy, with his hair combed straight 
over his forehead. His letters too, contained nothing remarkable, 
the unformed and childish handwriting, and even defective 
spelling, giving no promise at that time of one who, in a very few 
years after, became one of the giants of English literature. In 
swimming and diving he excelled, also in boxing, and he had a 
great passion for arms of every description, and it is said that 
he amused himself, at Newstead, as he lay awake in the 
morning, by thrusting a small sword through his bed-hangings.'* 

His fondness for dogs — a fancy which lasted his life — is well 
known. Of his favourite dog, Boatswain, whom he has im- 
mortalised in verse, and by whose side it was once his intention 
to be buried, some traits are told, indicative, not only of intelli- 
gence, but of a generosity of spirit, which might well win for him 
the affection of his master. One of these anecdotes is as 
follows : " Mrs. Byron had a fox-terrier called Gilpin, with 
whom Boatswain was perpetually at war ; she therefore sent off 
Gilpin to a tenant at Newstead. One morning she was alarmed 
by the disappearance of Boatswain, and could hear no tidings 
of him all day. At last, towards evening, the stray dog arrived, 
accompanied by Gilpin, whom he immediately led to the kitchen 
fire, licking him and lavishing upon him every possible demon- 
stration of joy. The fact was, he had been all the way to New- 
stead to fetch him ; and having now established his former foe 
under the same roof with himself once more, he agreed perfectly 
with him ever after, and even protected him against the insults of 
other dogs, and if he but heard Gilpin's voice in distress, would 
fly instantly to his rescue." Poor Boatswain died in the following 
year; he was seized with madness, and expired after much 
suffering. Byron raised a monument to his memory, and wrote 
an epitaph in his praise. 

On leaving Harrow, Byron went to Trinity College, Cambridge 
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where his impatience with evety kind of domination exposed 
him to frequent squabbles with the University authorities, and he 
quitted that place at the age of nineteen without leading anyone 
to suppose that he possessed those talents that afterwards distin- 
guished him. But though he made no mark at Cambridge, his 
life was not quite an idle one, for he wrote poems there which re- 
ceived the flattering approbation of his friends, and he soon after- 
wards published some of these verses under the title of " Hours of 
Idleness," and thus " he became a poet and a man of letters ; 
not because he chose to do so, but because Nature had so 
decreed." 

At Cambridge he formed many friendships, the strongest of 
which was one for a young man named Edleston, who died at 
the age of twenty-one, of consumption. Byron says that " the only 
relations in which the little friendship that still remains in the 
world is to be found, are protection on the one side, and grati- 
tude and devotion on the other." No one can peruse Byron's 
epistles to his friends without being struck by the noble candour 
and conscientiousness of the writer ; he was capable by nature of 
everything we most admire and love ; his disposition was far 
from intractable, had he more frequently been fortunate enough 
to fall under abetter guiding influence. He was well conversant 
with the poetical part of Scripture, and while yet but a child 
showed great proficiency in the Bible, but unfortunately infidel 
doctrines early found an entrance into his mind, and he remained 
a sceptic until the day of his death. Thus, when thrown on the 
world without any monitor near him to foster what was good in 
his nature, or to guide and control him, he was left, with his 
passions and his pride, to revel in the fatal discovery, which he 
imagined himself to have made, of the nothingness of the future, 
and the all-paramount claims of the present. In his hours of 
rising and retiring to rest the poet was, like his mother, always 
very late, and this habit he never altered during the remainder 
of his life. The night too, was at this period, as it continued 
afterwards, his favourite time of composition. In early life, 
before disappointment had embittered his ardent spirit, we find 
him resentful of slight or injustice, but still more in the cause of 
others than in his own ; and yet with all this vehemence, docile 
and placable, at the least touch of a hand authorised by love to 
guide him. His whole life was a series of the most passionate 
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attachments, of those overflowings of the soul, both in friend* 
ship and love, which are still more rarely responded to than felt 
and which, when checked or sent back upon the heart, are sure 
to turn into bitterness. 

In 1808 Byron took up his residence at Newstead Abbey, 
which was in a most ruinous condition ; the life he led at this 
time was but little calculated to render him satisfied either with 
himself or the world. In 1809 he celebrated his coming of age, 
and in a letter to a friend he says, " Did I ever tell you that the 
day I came of age I dined on eggs and bacon, and a bottle of 
ale ? For once in a way they are my favourite dish and drinkable, 
but as they never agree with me, I never use them but on great 
jubilees — once in four or five years or so." He was very careful 
at this time about his personal appearance and dress, and to 
whatever might set off the beauty which he now manifested, and 
he showed thus early his anxiety to make himself pleasing to 
that sex who were, from first to last, the ruling stars of his 
destiny. He was inclined to become enormously fat, therefore 
he reduced himself by a system of violent exercise and absti- 
nence, together with the frequent use of warm baths. 

He was much attached to Newstead, and writes to his mother, 
" Come what may, Newstead and / stand or fall together. Could 
I obtain for Newstead Abbey the first fortune in the country I 
would reject it." 

The following account of Newstead, written by one of Byron's 
friends, is very interesting : . 

" Newstead Abbey is a fine piece of antiquity ; the ancestors 
of the present owner came into possession of it at the time of 
the dissolution of the monasteries ; but the building itself is of 
a much earlier date. Though sadly fallen to decay, it is still 
completely an abbey y and most part of it is still standing in the 
same state as when it was first built. There are two tiers of 
cloisters, with a variety of cells and rooms about them, which, 
though not inhabited nor in an inhabitable state, might easily be 
made so ; and many of the original rooms, amongst which is a 
fine stone hall, are still in use. Of the abbey church only one 
end remains, and the old kitchen, with a long range of apart- 
ments, is reduced to a heap of rubbish. Leading from the abbey 
to the modern part of the habitation is a noble room seventy 
feet in length, and twenty-three in breadth ; but every part of 
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the house displays neglect and decay, save those which the 
present lord has fitted up. The house and gardens are entirely 
surrounded with a wall and battlements. In front is a large lake, 
bordered here and there with castellated buildings. Fancy all 
this surrounded with bleak and barren hills, with scarce a tree 
to be seen for miles, except a solitary clump or two, and you will 
have some idea of Newstead." 

On the 13th March, 1809, Byron took his seat in the House of 
Lords. Shortly afterwards he resolved to snap the bonds which 
held him to the scenes of idleness and frivolity, and so prepared 
for a long tour abroad with his friend John Cam Hobhouse. 
The last few years had made a great change in his manners and 
appearance. The fat, unformed schoolboy was now a slender and 
graceful young man. Those emotions and passions which at 
first heighten, and then destroy beauty, had, as yet, produced 
only their favourable effects on his features ; and his manners 
had become marked with that tone of gentleness and self- 
possession which, more than anything else, shows the well- 
bred man. The inadequacy of his means to his station was 
a source of embarrassment and humiliation to him, and his 
character was deeply imbued with melancholy. That gaming 
was amongst his follies at this period he himself tells us, and 
states that " gamblers are as happy as most people, being 
always excited." 

Byron and his friend proceeded first to Lisbon, and after 
staying there for a short time, went to Spain, and then travelled 
to Cadiz, from which place they embarked for the Mediterranean. 
The most important part of this journey was, that it gave birth 
to the poem of " Childe Harold." While the poet was on his 
voyage from Athens to Constantinople, some doubts were 
expressed by the officers on board the vessel as to the practica- 
bility of achieving that feat by which Leander lost his life and 
immortalised his memory. Byron, who was a very expert 
swimmer, thought he could do it, and he actually accomplished 
the passage after two ineffectual attempts. 

It was the fate of Lord Byron through life, to meet, wherever 
he went, with persons who, by some tinge of the extraordinary 
in their own fates or characters, were prepared to enter, at once, 
into full sympathy with his ; and to this attraction, by which he 
drew towards him all strange and eccentric spirit?, he owed some 
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of the most agreeable connections of his life, as well as some of 
the most troublesome. 

After his return from abroad in 181 1, he resided for several 
years in London, where he occupied chambers in the Albany, 
and devoted himself almost entirely to literary pursuits, and, 
among other things, to the completion of some of those poetical 
sketches which he had made in the East The first of these 
which he gave to the public was " The Giaour," which is one of 
the most original and spirited of his productions. The publi- 
cation soon afterwards of another Turkish tale, called "The 
Bride of Abydos," was as conclusive a testimony of the facility 
and grace of his manner as other productions had been of his 
genius and power. In 18 14, Byron published *' The Corsair," and 
shortly afterwards " Lara " appeared. 

In 181 5, Lord Byron married Miss Milbanke, the only child of 
Sir Ralph Noel Milbanke. His own account, in his memoranda, 
of the circumstances that led to this step is as follows : 

A friend observing how cheerless and unsettled was the state 
both of his mind and prospects, advised him to marry ; and 
after much discussion, he consented ; the next point for consider- 
ation was — who was to be the object of his choice ; and while his 
friend mentioned one lady, he himself named Miss Milbanke. 
To this, however, his adviser strongly objected, remarking that 
she was a learned lady, which would not suit him at all. So he 
agreed that his friend should write a proposal for him to the 
other lady named, which was accordingly done ; and an answer, 
containing a refusal, arrived one morning, as they were sitting 
tc^ether. 

" You see," said Lord Byron, '* that, after all, Miss Milbanke 
is to be the person : I will write to her." He did so ; his friend 
remonstrating still strongly against his choice, took up the 
letter, and reading it over, observed : 

" Well, really, this is a very pretty letter, it is a pity it should 
not go." 

" Then it shall go," said Byron, and in so saying, sealed and 
sent off, on the instant, this fiat of his fate. 

The union proved a most unhappy one ; probably, the blame 
was equally divided between both parties. The most important 
things in the world often begin from very insignificant causes, 
and it was from pecuniary embarrassments first that those dis- 
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agreements arose which afterwards assumed a growth so fatal to 
the happiness of both — perhaps to the life of one of the parties. 
The final result of these quarrels was a separation, and the 
married pair parted — never to meet again. It was to Lady 
Byron he addressed his celebrated verses : 

" Fare thee well ! and if for ever, 
Still for ever fare thee well : 
Ev*n though unforgiving, never 
'Gainst thee shall my heart lebel." 

Byron appears never to have entirely lost the hope of recon- 
ciliation with his wife ; and his last thought, his last sigh, were 
for those whose names he then faintly murmured — his wife and 
child. One child was born of their union, named Augusta Ada ; 
she appears to have been almost the only living thing to which 
Lord Byron was invariable in the direction of his intense 
affection. She was never mentioned by him but in terms which 
show that his separation from her was the chief bitterness of his 
life. Yet, except indirectly, intelligence concerning her rarely 
reached him. Of all the qualities of his nature, affection seems 
to have been the most ardent and most deep, and yet disappoint- 
ment in all his lawful attachments fell to his lot. His mother, to 
whom his affections first, naturally with ardour, turned, either 
repelled them rudely, or capriciously trifled with them. His 
youthful and all-absorbing love for Miss Chaworth was unsuc- 
cessful ; he was parted from his wife and child ; his sister alone 
appears to have remained faithful to him in his trouble. It is to be 
doubted, whether, even under the most favourable circumstances, 
a disposition such as Byron's could ever have escaped ultimate 
disappointment, or found anywhere a resting-place for his 
imaginings and desires. What others would have bowed to, as 
misfortunes, his proud spirit rose against, as wrongs. 

After the separation from his wife. Lord Byron again quitted 
England ; this time never to return. Almost the only person 
from whom he parted with regret, was his sister, who, through 
his great trial, had been his sole consolation. The route which 
he took on his travels, through Flanders and by the Rhine, can 
be traced in his verses. On arriving at Geneva he took up his 
abode at Diordati, a villa beautifully situated on the banks of the 
lake. His means being at this time very limited, he led a very 
retired life. Here he made the acquaintance of Shelley and 
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his wife, and an intimacy quickly sprang up between them. 
Among the tastes common to both, that for boating was not the 
least strong ; and in this beautiful region they had more than 
ordinary temptation to indulge in it. During a week of rain, 
having amused themselves with reading ghost-stories, they agreed, 
at last, to write something in imitation of them ; and Byron then 
began his tale of " The Vampire," and Mrs. Shelley composed her 
wild and powerful romance of " Frankenstein." 

It was at this time that Byron composed his poem "The Prisoner 
of Chillon," the subject of which was suggested by the picturesque 
old castle of that name ; in his journal he says : " Went to 
Chillon, through scenery worthy of I know not whom ; went 
over the Castle of Chillon. Within it are a range of dungeons, in 
which the early reformers, and subsequently prisoners of state,, 
were confined. Across one of the vaults is a beam, black with 
age, on which we; were informed that the condemned were 
formerly executed. In the cells are seven pillars, or rather eight, 
one being half-merged in the wall ; in some of these are rings 
for the fetters and the fettered ; in the pavement the steps 
of Bonnivard have left their traces — he was confined here 
several years." Byron soon afterwards produced his first and 
best tragedy, " Manfred," followed by many other well-known 
works. 

The poet's feelings towards his wife were at this time very 
bitter. By his marriage, and its results, he was again brought 
back to some of those realities of which his youth had had a 
foretaste. Pecuniary embarrassment — that ordeal, of all others, 
the most trying to sensitive minds — now again beset him. His 
misanthropy, instead of being a vague feeling, without any object 
to light upon, now became condensed into individual enmities. 
He writes : " I retired from England because I was the object 
of general obloquy, perhaps through my own fault ; and I 
recollect that Madame de Stael said to me in Switzerland, some 
time after, * You should not have warred with the world — it will 
not do — it is too strong always for any individual.' " 

At the end of the summer Byron set out for Italy, where the 
irregularities of his private life, especially at Venice, made him 
notorious, and sullied his character for all time ; but when some 
of the evils of his immoral life broke upon him, he formed an 
attachment altogether different, both in duration and devotion. 
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to any of the preceding ones, containing, it was evident, some of 
the best feelings of his nature, and with all its drawbacks proving 
an unquestionable love. This attachment lasted through his few 
remaining years, and, undeniably wrong and immoral though it 
was, it can hardly be considered otherwise than fortunate both 
for his reputation and happiness. 

The object of this last, and (with one signal exception) only 
real love of his whole life, was a young Italian lady, aged 
twenty, married to an old and wealthy man, Count Gyiccioli ; 
she was taken from a convent to become his wife. It was a 
marriage of custom, not of affection, and the Countess and Lord 
Byron felt a love, instantaneous and mutual, at theit^first meeting, 
which made a profound impression on both their hearts ; this 
connection had in it all that his real marriage wanted»and seemed 
to place, at length, within reach of his affectionate spirit that 
union and sympathy for which, through life, it had thirsted. 
Countess Guiccioli was endowed with great beauty, and was also 
extremely well read and talented. Her influence over Byron 
was very great, she tried to direct his energies to noble subjects, 
and had the power even of restraining him, for a time, from the 
continuance of his poem " Don Juan." She was subsequently 
divorced from her husband, and took up her residence with 
Byron in splendid apartments in his palace. In the poet's letters, at 
this period, he repeatedly mentions his natural daughter Allegra, 
and his concern for her education and welfare is very evident ; 
she died at the age of five years, of fever, in a convent where he 
had placed her ; he was so overwhelmed with grief at the event, 
that those who were about him at the time actually trembled for 
his reason. He says in his journal : " To write so as to bring 
home to the heart, the heart must have been tried — but, perhaps, 
ceased to be so. While you are under the influence of passions, 
you only feel, but cannot describe them — any more than, when 
in action, you could turn round and tell the story to your next- 
door neighbour! When all is over — all, all, and irrevocable — 
trust to your memory — she is then but too faithful." 

Byron having become imbued with republican principles from 
his constant association with the family of Count Gamba, he at 
last became an object of strong suspicion to the Court of Rome, 
and one of the chief causes of the exile of the relatives of the 
Countess Guiccioli, was in reality the idea that Byron would 
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share their exile. He removed, at this tipie, to Ravenna, 
where he received a visit from his friend Shelley, who writes : 
" We talked a great deal of poetry, and as usual differed. Byron 
is greatly improved in every respect." Byron left Ravenna with 
great regret, and with a persuasion that his departure would 
lead to misery. At Bologna he met Rogers, who has conveyed 
a vivid picture of Byron in his poem on Italy ; from thence he 
travelled to Pisa, where he lived in " a famous old feudal palazzo, 
on the Amo, large enough for a garrison." Of the beauty of the 
Countess Guiccioli there can be no doubt, if we believe his 
description of her ; writing from Pisa, he says : " Bartolini, the 
celebrated sculptor, wrote to me to take my bust. I consented, 
on condition that he also took that of the Countess Guiccioli. 
He has taken both, and I think it will be allowed that hers is 
beautiful." Also the account of West, an American artist, 
confirms this statement ; he says : " Whilst I was painting, the 
window became suddenly darkened. I turned, and discovered a 
beautiful female ; her long golden hair hung down about her 
face and shoulders, her complexion was exquisite, and her smile 
completed one of the most romantic-looking heads, set off as it 
was by the bright sun behind it, which I had ever beheld. Lord 
Byron invited her to come in, and introduced her to me as the 
Countess Guiccioli." 

From Albaro he writes to Lady : " I have always laid 

it down as a maxim, and found it justified by experience, 
that a man and a woman make far better friendships than 
can exist between two of the same sex ; but these with this 
condition, that they never have made, or are to make, love 
with each other. Lovers may be, and, indeed generally are 
enemies, but they can never be friends ; because there must 
always be a spice of jealousy and a something of self in all their 
speculations. At Genoa the poet made new friends who were a 
source of much pleasure to him. So long, indeed, had he 
persuaded himself that his countrymen abroad all regarded him 
in no other light than that of an outlaw or a show, that every 
new instance he met of friendly reception from them was as 
much a surprise as a pleasure to him. During this period 
his once angry feelings upon the subject of his matrimonial 
differences softened down. His daughter Ada, since his loss of 
the only tie of blood which he could have a hope of attaching to 
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himself, became the fond and constant object of his thoughts, 
and his tone of feeling also was subdued towards his wife. 
He always expressed himself as ignorant of the cause of 
her separation from him, and made many attempts at a 
reconciliation, but without success. He promised not to 
interfere with her management of the child during her life, and 
that nothing should be done, in any case, contrary to her wishes ; 
he also requested Lady Byron to send him her portrait, and we 
are all familiar with the beautiful lines he addressed to his 
daughter. 

We have now reached that point of Byron's career from which 
a new start was about to be taken by his excursive spirit, and a 
course, glorious as it was brief and fatal, entered upon. His 
poetic talent was as bright as ever, and numerous poems had 
been written by him during the last few years,but his restless mind 
had found a new outlet for his energies in advocating the cause of 
freedom, and after the failure of his hopes in Italy, he turned his 
attention to Greece, where a spirit was now rising, such as he had 
himself imaged forth in dreams of song. His early travels in 
that country had left a lasting impression on his mind, and 
whenever his fancy for a roving life returned, it was to those 
regions he fondly looked back ; also he conceived that his 
personal endeavours and his wealth might contribute to the 
liberation of that country. He generously devoted himself to 
that noble cause, and directed every nerve to that object, and he 
fell a victim to his zeal. Among other preparations for his 
expedition, he ordered three splendid helmets to be made, with 
his never-forgotten crest engraved upon them, for himself and 
the two friends who were to accompany him. He had a 
presentiment that he should die in Greece, and parted from his 
friends in very low spirits, presenting each of them with some 
little farewell gift. 

Byron was very superstitious, and always believed in Friday 
being an unlucky day, and yet, strange to say, he set sail 
for Greece on a Friday; it may be, in the excitement under 
which he now acted, that he forgot his former fears. It was 
on July 13th, 1823, that he began his unfortunate journey, 
after taking an affecting farewell of the Countess Guiccioli. He 
found himself welcomed in Greece with cordiality and respect, 
which much touched and gratified him. There had been 
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considerable pains taken by some of his friends to prevent his 
fixing upon a place of residence so unhealthy as Missolonghi, 
but he was determined to make his abode there. His health 
had been undermined for some time, and now the arduous task 
which he had undertaken, his mistaken abstinence, and the 
incessant rains, all concurred to bring on a convulsive fit, which 
seized him on February 15th, 1824, and was so violent that 
everyone expected his death ; however, on the following 
morning he was better, but complained much of his head ; 
leeches were applied to his temples, but it was found difficult, 
on their removal, to stop the bleeding, and he fainted from 
exhaustion. 

** Soon after," says Moore, in his life of Byron, " the mutinous 
Suliotes, covered with dirt and splendid attires, broke into his 
apartment, brandishing their costly arms, and loudly demanding 
their rights. Lord Byron, electrified by this unexpected act, 
seemed to recover from his sickness ; and the more the Suliotes 
raged, the more his calm courage triumphed." Neither illness, 
nor disappointment, neither a worn-out frame nor even a hope- 
less spirit, could lead him for a moment to think of abandoning 
the great cause he had espoused; while to the last, too, he 
preserved unbroken the cheerful spring of his mind, his manly 
endurance of all ills that affected but himself, and his ever- 
wakeful consideration for the wants of others. 

In the following April, Byron and Count Gamba were caught 
in a heavy storm, and, when wet through, got into a boat to 
return home. About two hours after he was seized with a 
shivering fit, and complained of fever and pain. " At eight that 
evening," says Count Gamba, " I entered his room. He was 
lying on a sofa, restless and melancholy. He said to me, * I 
suflTer a great deal of pain. I do not care for death, but these 
agonies I cannot bear.'" The following day he rose at his 
accustomed hour, and took his accustomed ride in the olive 
woods, accompanied as usual by his long train of Suliotes. He 
complained, however, of perpetual shiverings, and had no appe 
tite. His fever increased, but he steadily refused to be bled, an 
operation to which he had the strongest aversion ; he is reported 
to have said, " If my hour is come, I shall die, whether I lose my 
blood or keep it." At length, yielding to the entreaties of those 
about him, he suffered himself to be bled, but the restlessness 
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and agitation increased, and in spite of all he gradually sank 
and expired, after an illness of ten days. 

During his last hours the want of common necessaries made 
his death-chamber a picture of distress and anguish, and all 
around him were bewildered and unprepared for the sad end, 
and rendered helpless by the poignancy of their grief. There 
was no gentle woman's hand to soothe his restless hours of 
pain ; his death was as lonely as his life had been. Thus 
perished Byron in the flower of his age, being only thirty-seven, 
and in the noblest of causes. To attempt to describe how the 
intelligence of his decease affected all hearts would be impossible. 

The funeral ceremony took place in the church of St. Nicholas, 
at Missolonghi, on the 22nd of April ; the coffin was a rude, 
ill-constructed chest of wood ; a black mantle served for a pall, 
and over it was placed a helmet, and a sword, and a crown of 
laurel. The bier remained in the church until the evening of the 
next day, and was guarded by a detachment of his own brigade ; 
it was then carried back to his own house by his officers. 

On May 2Sth his remains were embarked on board the 
Florida for England, and on Friday, July i6th, they were 
deposited in the village church of Hucknall, near Newstead, in 
the family vault, close to the body of his mother; and here 
sleeps, after all his wanderings, the "Pilgrim of Eternity." 
Exactly on the same day of the same month in the preceding 
year, he had said, despondingly, to Count Gamba, " Where 
shall we be in another year? '* Death found him in no moment 
of levity, but contributing his fortune, and hazarding his life, in 
a crusade for freedom, which may be allowed to expiate greater 
faults than even exaggerated calumny has propagated against 
Lord Byron. 

Charlotte A. Price. 
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3obn 1Rcl6on'0 Xucft. 

By CECIL LEIGH. 

For the last few years the prosperity of the " Mitre Hotel " had 
been steadily on the increase, a fact which the neighbours 
declared was mainly due to the good management of Bessie 
Nelson, the landlord's wife, not that John himself admitted this 
to be the case, though he allowed that Bessie had proved herself 
to be both a good wife and a careful housekeeper, for John had 
an uncommonly high opinion not only of himself but of his 
doings. 

One fine summer afternoon towards the end of June, just as 
the Cathedral clock had chimed the hour of four, John came 
into the small but pretty room where Bessie was seated with 
their only child, Daisy, who was a fair-haired little maiden of 
seven, with a face as sweet, fresh and innocent as the floweret 
whose name she bore. 

Rubbing his hands together with an air of satisfaction as he 
entered, John took up his stand before the fire, patted Daisy's 
head and remarked : 

** WeVe in luck, Bess, again, the blue room has been taken by 
Mr. Geoffrey Blake, a relation of Sir Peter's." 

*• But what brings him here when Sir Peter and all the family 
are abroad ? " 

" That's just what brings him, for the Hall is shut up. He's 
literary or something of that sort, and wants some drawings of 
the Cathedral to illustrate his work." 

" And where have you put that dark, foreign-looking man that 
came this afternoon." 

" Why, that's Mr. Blake, Bessie — he does look a bit foreign, 
now you come to mention it." 

" I don't like his looks, John. Are you sure he's what he 
says ? for he doesn't favour any of the Blake family that I've 
ever seen." 

John at first laughed heartily at the idea of his being taken 
in, but when Bessie persisted in speaking doubtfully of the new 
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comer, he got annoyed and answered so sharply that his wife, 
like a wise woman, said no more, for she saw that instead of 
doing good her words were but making John more obstinate in 
his opinion ; but though silent on the subject, Bessie thought a 
good deal about their new guest, and a strange feeling of fear 
and aversion towards Mr. Blake took possession of her mind, 
and though she told herself it was a foolish feeling she could not 
shake it off; not that Bessie was a nervous or imaginative 
person, on the contrary, she was a sensible and practical woman 
with plenty of sound common sense, and the very last sort of 
person to indulge in nervous fancies. 

"It is not fair to judge a man by his looks," she told herself, 
" and may be John is right when he says that this Mr. Geoffrey 
may take after his foreign mother." For though Bessie had come 
on her marriage a stranger to the place, she had learned since 
her arrival a great deal concerning the family history of the 
families in the neighbourhood, and knew that a cousin of Sir 
Peter Blake's had married a Spanish lady. 

John Nelson's wife had been a country-bred girl whom he had 
met, wooed and won, when on a holiday trip to the "West 
Countree," the daughter of a well-to-do farmer, who had sorely 
grudged his " helpful girl *' to one whom he somewhat contemp- 
tuously looked upon as a " poor, town-bred fellow," but the girl 
herself had been on the side of the spruce, good-looking young 
townsman, and had left the old farm to take her place as 
mistress of the " Mitre Hotel," with a light heart ; and her married 
life had proved a very happy one, for though John was not, 
perhaps, so great a hero in the eyes of the wife as he had been 
in those of the bride, he was a good husband, and fond and kind 
to both his wife and child, and Bessie still loved him very dearly. 

The next afternoon, as Mrs. Nelson was busy over her 
accounts, Mr. Blake appeared at the window of the little office, 
and raising his hat politely, said : 

"May I trouble Madame to make out my little account 
to-day." 

Although Mr. Blake was the son of an English gentleman, 
he not only looked but had many little foreign ways both of 
manner and speech. 

" Are you leaving already, Sir," asked Bessie, trying not to let 
her voice betray the satisfaction she felt at this hope. 
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"No Madame, on the contrary I hope to stay some time 
longer in this your charming house and city, but it is a foible, a 
whim, my little whim, to pay each day." As Mr. Blake said 
this, he produced an old, but well-filled pocket-book, which he 
opened, and taking from it a five-pound note placed it on the 
counter before Mrs. Nelson, adding as he did so, " Madame will 
oblige me much if she will ask her good husband to take it to 
the bank to see that it is all right." These last words were 
accompanied with a laugh, in which Bessie joined, though with a 
heightened colour and a somewhat uncomfortable feeling of 
shame, for she fancied both from his words and the look he had 
given her in speaking them that he had in some way discovered 
the suspicions she entertained of him, and the thought flashed 
through her mind, "Can John have said anything?" as she 
stammered out : 

" That is not necessary, Sir, I assure you." 

" Yes, Madame, to oblige me — but ah ! there is your good 
husband, my worthy host himself." 

When John heard what had passed between his wife and 
guest, he gave the former an angry look, which Bessie, re- 
membering her suspicions, accepted meekly enough, then took 
the five-pound note as desired, and went off to the bank, where 
it was pronounced to be quite genuine. 

For the next few days the same thing happened. Mr. Blake 
each afternoon asked for his bill, and tendered a five-pound note 
in payment, with the request that it should be taken to the bank 
before he would accept the change due. 

This conduct soon aroused John's curiosity, and one evening, 
when waiting upon Mr. Blake at his late dinner, he asked him 
the reason of this peculiar proceeding. 

" rd tell you. Nelson, but though your wife is quite charming, 
she is a woman. And, oh, my friend, * these tell-tale women,' 
you and I know them well." 

" Bessie is a woman who knows how to hold her tongue, Sir." 

" You're a lucky man, Nelson, but sit down my friend and we'll 
drink to the health of the fair sex." 

This invitation John at once accepted, and feeling sure from 
Mr. Blake's manner more than from his words that he had 
discovered Bessie's dislike to himself, said by way of excuse, " You 
see. Sir, my wife is country-bred, and had not seen much of the 
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world until she married." Mr. Blake made no answer to this 
beyond a meaning smile, then turned the conversation, but John 
soon returned to the subject. 

" ril trust you, my friend," exclaimed Mr. Blake in a burst of 
confidence, " for like myself youVe a man of the world and above 
all petty prejudices." John smiled, well pleased at the words, for 
he liked to be considered " a man of the world," then answered in 
rather a pompous manner, " I hope so. Sir," adding the next 
moment, " Set your mind at rest about my wife, your confidences 
shall go no further than here," striking his breast with his right 
hand as he spoke. 

" YouVe right Nelson, for, as you said, being country-bred she 
is naturally prejudiced." Now, though John had certainly said 
the former, he had not the latter words, still he did not contradict 
the speaker, who, after filling up his host's glass and then his 
own, leant back in his chair and said quietly, " The reason I 
asked you to take those notes to the bank was that I made them 
myself." 

At these words John's face became a picture of astonishment, 
and he gasped out : 

" Impossible ! " 

" You seem surprised," said Mr. Blake, with a low laugh of 
amusement. 

" But it is forgery — felony — punishable by the law." 

" It is all those things, I believe." 

For a few minutes there was silence, then Mr. Blake leant 
forward and lightly touched John Nelson on the arm and said, in 
a low, clear voice : 

'• Listen, my friend ; my father was not a rich man, as you 
know, nor was his son, myself, so as I had to do something I 
became an artist. I loved my work — I love all art — but, alas, 
my master said I lacked originality, I was but a mere copyist. 
I was crushed utterly by the disappointment, but not for long, 
being a man of the world. I faced the blow and resolved to 
cultivate the talent I possessed, to become great by it, to become 
rich, and I have. I copied with success, in the manner which 
you have seen and tested." This was all spoken rapidly, then, 
once more leaning back in his chair, he added lightly, " There, 
you have had the whole story." 

John gazed at the speaker as one fascinated, then asked : 
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** Have you had no difficulty — no fear ? " 

" Not the least. Not the slightest, until I came here." 

"Here? "echoed John. 

" Yes, when you handled the note with suspicion, when you 
exchanged glances with your wife ; but, clever as you are, friend 
Nelson, you were not able to impose on me," added Mr. Blake 
lightly, and with a little laugh of self-satisfaction. 

" Indeed you are wrong, I had no suspicion ; the look you 
noticed was one of reproof." 

" But why ? What had the good wife done to need reproof? " 

"Well, she doubted of your really being old Mr. Ralph Blake's 
son, and I was afraid that she might have let you see her 
suspicions." 

" You were right, as usual. Nelson, for I did see that her 
sentiments were not friendly, but " — this with a shrug of his 
shoulders — " the reason of her insular prejudice was unknown 
to me then as it is now." 

" It was because you don't take after the family, sir, but Bessie 
sees her mistake now, and is ashamed of herself, I am glad to 
say." 

" Ah, these fair countrywomen of yours, how narrow-minded 
they are ; but with you it was different, you have travelled, you 
know the ways of the world, and you saw the signora when she 
w^as here." 

" No, sir, I did not see her when she came to visit at the Hall." 

" That was a pity," answered Mr. Geoffrey Blake, with a long- 
drawn sigh, " for I am like my poor mother, and she did not 
come a second time, for she did not love England, it was so cold, 
so grey, after the bright, sunny South." 

" Yes, I heard that she did not care for the climate here." 

Mr. Blake made no answer, but busied himself in lighting a 
cigarette, then offered the case to John, who was deep in 
" troubled thought," and, with a gloomy shake of the head, 
declined the offer. The next moment, however, he exclaimed : 

" I wish to Heaven you had not told me, for it's compounding 
a felony, that's what it is." 

Mr. Blake looked at the speaker with an amused smile, then 
said airily : 

" Speak my friend, then, if it eases your mind. I have no 
fear. I am a master in my profession." 
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" No, I can't speak, for you are Sir Peter's relative, and bear 
his name, but for all that I wish I had never known the truth." 

" Then forget it, bury it in your own Ynind, as if it had never 
been." 

" There are some things that you can't get rid of like that, and 
this is one of them." 

" You are a strange people, you English ; so bold in some 
things like your own lion, in others timid as a hare. But look 
here, my friend, I see that my little story has disturbed you for 
me and for my safety, but I will put your fears to rest ; to-morrow 

you and I will go to B ," mentioning the name of a large 

and busy town in the neighbourhood, " there you will take one 
of my notes to the great bank, where you are not known and 
respected as here, you will go as a stranger, and you will say you 
have your doubts, and see what they will say." 

** Aren't you afraid ? " 

" Me ! No, I defy detection ; I laugh at your fears." 

" And you will come with me ? " 

"Of course I will. I will enter with you, I will stand by 
your side, and when we hear what the man says we will come 
out and laugh together." 

John agreed to this proposal, then rose and left the room, but 
at the door he turned and looked back to see Mr. Blake, who 
had also risen, leaning against the window, and softly stroking 
his short black beard, as he gazed down upon something or 
someone in the garden below, with a look of interest. 

" Well, if his story is true, the man must have a nerve of 
iroi>, or feel very sure of his own powers, for he has put himself 
in my power, and yet he doesn't show any fear." As this 
thought passed through John's mind Mr. Blake looked round, 
and, as their eyes met, beckoned to the landlord with a smile, 
who went forward and saw that the someone whom Mr. Blake 
had been watching was his little Daisy, who had .been taking 
what she called " a good-night run round the garden." 

Pointing to the child Mr. Blake said softly : 

" Some day I hope to gather to my heart a little English 
home-flower also, and for her sake, my friend, I must work ; for 
ourselves, we can bear poverty and want, but for such as 
they " 

This evidence of feeling on the part of his guest quite touched 
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the landlord, and with a " Right, Mr. Blake, you're right there," 
he once more went towards the door, and this time was not 
beckoned to return. 

For the rest of that evening John was so very thoughtful and 
absent in manner that Bessie grew anxious, and her fears did 
not lessen when, the next morning, her husband started off in 
company with Mr. Blake, and without having told his wife 
where they were going ; all that he would say was, that they 
would not return until late in the afternoon. 

When they did return John was no longer thoughtful and 
absent, but restless and excited, and in such high spirits that 
Bessie feared he had been drinking a fault that her husband 
had never been guilty of before, for John was a very temperate 
man ; but when she hinted this to him, instead of being angry, he 
only laughed uproariously, and snatching Daisy up in his arms, 
asked the child " how she would like to be a rich and grand 
lady." 

" Don't put such foolish notions in her head, John," said the 
mother hastily, " she must learn to work for her living as her 
father and mother, and theirs too, have done before her." 

" Who knows that they will have to do that all their days ? 
My luck has come at last, Bessie." 

" If it has come with that shifty Mr. Blake, who you're so 
taken up with all of a sudden " 

" Who said it had anything to do with him ? " he interrupted 
sharply and suspiciously. " What's he got to do with me." 

" No good, I'm sure. I can't bear the man, though he does 
pay so regular. If it wasn't for the bank taking the notes, I'd 
believe they weren't genuine." 

To Bessie's astonishment, John at these words sprang forward, 
and shaking his fist in her face, said in a voice tremulous with 
rage: 

" How dare you insinuate such a thing as that ? Do you know 
what you are saying, woman ? " 

" Oh, John, I didn't mean any harm, it's only to you I'd say it. 
Don't be in such a taking about a little thing like that." 

" A little thing, you call it Never let me hear those words 
pass your lips again." 

"How strange you've become, John," but her husband did not 
wait to hear what she was saying. He left the room, and when 
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she was alone Bessie took the child in her arms and burst into 
tears, which so frightened little Daisy that she began to sob in 
company, while she pleaded, " Don't cry, mammy, don't cry. The 
nasty black man will soon go away" — by which terms Daisy, 
who had taken as great a dislike to Mr. Blake as had her mother, 
always called their half-foreign guest 

Two days later Bessie was told that Mr. Blake was not well, 
and did not wish to be disturbed that afternoon. 

" He has got a headache and is going to have a rest," said 
John, " so unless he rings don't go up and disturb him." 

" I won't even if he does ring. Why John, you always wait 
on him yourself." 

" Yes, but I can't to-day, for I am going to B on business." 

"At this time of day! What train will you get back 
by?" 

" By the 9-45 train, and I must be off at once or I won't get 
back by then." 

An hour later Bessie, who was in a restless, suspicious mood, 
for John had refused to tell her what the business was that took 
him away in this sudden manner, heard the door of Mr. Blake's 
room open, and went out to see what was wanted, if anything, 
and meeting that gentleman face to face, asked : 

" Are you better, sir ? " 

" Not much," passing his hand wearily over his forehead. 
" The pain is still so great, and the heat so overpowering, that I 
think a stroll through the quiet lanes will refresh me." 

" Won't you have anything before you go out, sir ? " 

" Nothing, madame, thank you, until I return in a short half- 
hour." 

"Shall I send that parcel for you to the station or post?" 
looking at one Mr. Blake held under his arm, but this offer was 
declined, Mr. Blake saying that he would have to pass the 
station on his way to the shady lanes he meant to visit. 

But the " short half-hour " passed, and another and another, 
and yet Mr. Blake did not return, nor had he made his appear- 
ance when John came home. 

" Gone ! " he exclaimed on hearing Bessie's tale, " Impo.ssiblc ! " 
and his face grew ghastly white as he spoke. Pushing his wife 
roughly aside, John ran upstairs ; first into the sitting-room he 
went, then into the blue room, both of which were empty, but on 
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the dressing-table of the latter was a folded paper, which John 
opened with trembling fingers and read : 

" Adieu, friend Nelson. May all good-luck attend you." 

With a groan John dropped the paper, and sank into the 
nearest chair. 

"What is the matter, John, what ails you?" asked Bessie, 
who had followed her husband into the room. 

"He has gone, Bessie, and we are ruined." 

" No, dear, no," she answered consolingly, picking up the paper 
and reading its short contents. " Even if he has gone without 
paying his last bill, it is but a small one. It won't hurt us." 

" I'm a ruined man, Bessie — and disgraced, too. God forgive 
me. 

Bessie without a word crossed the room, and turned the key 
in the lock to make sure of not being disturbed, then, coming 
back to her husbands side, knelt down, and winding her arms 
round him, drew his head on her breast and whispered : 

"Tell me all, dear, and whatever it be, we will bear it together." 

These words were spoken by the brave, true wife in a steady 
voice, but her face was white, and her eyes full of trouble and 
dread of what she was to hear. 

"Tm not worthy, Bess, for I've been a scoundrel as well as a 
fool," said John, striving, though only in a half-hearted fashion, 
to push her away from him, but Bessie's arms only clung the 
tighter at this confession. 

" It was for the worse as well as for the better, dear husband," 
she whispered softly, " that I became your wife, so whatever the 
trouble be, it is my right to know and help you." 

So John told her all the story of his weakness, his temptation 
and sin, for when he found that the bank note, which Mr. 
Blake averred he had made himself, was accepted by the bank 

at B , after the closest examination, as genuine, he had 

listened to the voice of the tempter, who, seeing the man's vanity 
and weakness, had played upon it so skilfully that John's 
cupidity had been aroused. 

" We'll soon become rich men. Nelson." 

" But how soon ? " asked John, " for the affair is terribly 
risky.'' 
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" Not the slightest, as you have proved to-da}' for yourself — 
but, of course, the length of time is what you choose to make it." 

" I choose to make it ? " 

" Yes, for it is as easy for me to turn out notes for a larger 
amount, as to make those you have already tested. Only let me 
have a one, two, three, or even four hundred-pound note to study 
for twenty-four hours, and the thing is done." 

"But the risk would be greater," said John, whose eyes 
glittered with desire and greed of gain at this speech. 

** Very little ; indeed not any, if a man as well known and 
highly respected as you, were to offer them. Why, Nelson, with 
a few hundreds in hand, you could leave your present hum-drum 
quarters and start on a big scale in London or Paris. Why, in 
a couple of years you would be worth your thousands." 

This was not the first time by many that Mr. Blake had 
alluded to the want of opportunity a man of talent and energy 
had at the quiet, steady-going "Mitre," and John had not only 
listened, but had come to think the same thing ; so, dazzled at 
the prospect held out before him, ere the dinner was eaten and 
the champagne, that Mr. Blake insisted upon providing, had 
been drunk, John agreed to enter into partnership with his clever 
and unscrupulous companion. 

Though Nelson had a good and improving business, he had as 
yet but little put aside, all his profits of the last year or t.vo 
having been spent on the improvements of the house, which had 
become necessary by lapse of time ; so to obtain the notes, 
he had to borrow them, giving as security the lease and good- 
will of his business. That very morning only, he had received 
the notes, four in number, but to the value of six hundred and 
fifty pounds. These, he had at once handed over to Mr. Blake, 
who, on receiving them, had said : 

" You shall repay the money. Nelson, on Friday morning at 
latest. But now, my friend, take my advice, you are agitated, 
excited, your hand trembles so, that your good wife will see and 
wonder, and ask questions, which you must not answer yet — 

so take a little holiday, try once more at B , at another bank, 

if this note is good," putting into John's hands another of the 
** spurious notes " as he spoke, and adding with a hearty laugh, 
" Good, of course, they'll say it is, for you and I, friend Nelson, 
know what fools some of these good fellows are." 
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John had taken both the note and the advice, and gone toB — , 
only to find, on his return, that he had been the dupe of a 
scoundrel — for the five-pound notes had been genuine enough, 
merely used as a bait for the bigger fish the so-called Mr. 
Geoffrey Blake had played for and won. 

" Six hundred pounds, Bess, and more, has that scoundrel 
robbed me of, and all borrowed money, too." 

The loss of the money was the smallest evil in Bessie's eyes, 
to whom the knowledge that her husband had been not merely 
vain and foolish, but actually guilty of crime, in intention if not 
in deed — for he had believed that the notes he took to the bank 
and passed as genuine were in reality forgeries — was a deep and 
bitter grief to the loyal and loving wife, but she never uttered 
one word of blame or reproach, for she saw that John had 
received a never-to-be-forgotten lesson, and the hard work and 
self-denial in the years that followed, which both had to practise 
to clear the debt that John had laid on their shoulders by his 
sin and weakness, taught him daily to be more humble, and 
less vain and trustful of himself ; taught him also that the only 
way to success and happiness is for each one to do his duty 
honestly in his own allotted path of life. 

Another thing John also learned from his intercourse with 
Mr. Blake, was never again to boast, or even talk of his luck, as 
he had once been much given to do. And if anyone ever spoke 
the word in his hearing, his invariable answer was : 

" Luck is but a fickle jade to trust in, as I have found out to 
my cost" 
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a Bream of a Mild Mbite Doe. 

THE STORY OF A SOUL. 

" Pilgrim of l-:arth, who art journeying to Heaven ! 
Heir of eternal life t child of the day ! 
Cared for, watched over, beloved and forgiven. 
Art thou discouraged because of the way ?'* 

— From " The Changed Cross.*' 

Once in a certain far-off land there dwelt a little woodland Doe. 

And this Doe was snow-white. 

Now every Doe which is born in Fawn-land has a long 
journey before it, at the end of which there stands a Great High 
Hill. And from the summit of this Hill alone, may be beheld the 
distant glories of those worlds which lie beyond the boundaries 
of Fawn-land. Now it is amongst the inviolable laws of Fawn- 
land that none may remain motionless. All, all must journey 
onwards. Yet some instead of journeying forwards towards 
the Great High Hill are tempted into other paths and wander 
away into the lower valleys, where grow the deadly poison 
berries, and soon become so feeble from the poisoned fruits, that 
they lose all power to seek again the higher paths, and so perish 
miserably, or are devoured by the wild beasts of the woods. 

Now this little woodland Doe, had been born in one of the 
fairest, sunniest parts of Fawn-land. Tall forest-glades, all lovely 
with the snowy grace of white star-lilies, and gladsome with the 
tender chants of silver-throated nightingales, stretched all around 
her. And through these radiant, sunlit forest-aisles, she 
wandered light of heart with all the little Fawns, her brethren, 
round about her. Each day they went a little further on their 
road. But the upward path was unto them so easy, and the way 
so flower-grown and sun-kissed, that they scarce dreamed that life 
could ever hold aught save one golden summer-world, all fragrant 
with the milk-white bloom of lilies, and with the dewy fairness 
of soft wood-grown asphodels. 

And so this little Doc grew up strong and gladsome, rejoicing 
in the sunlight and the flowers, " thinking no evil because she 
knew of none." And able to look up fearlessly into thesunlight^ 
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for the strength of truth was in her eyes, and the sheen of inno- 
cence was all about her. 

Thus, in a shadowless and sunny calm, passed many years, until 
at length one day there came a Messenger from the great King of 
Fawn-land, who said it was decreed that this little Doe must 
be severed from amidst all her brethren, and must henceforward 
journey towards the Great High Hill through the far-distant paths 
of a vast city. And as she listened to these words the little Doe 
wept bitterly. But yet she durst not disobey the will of the 
great King. So with a breaking heart, she bade farewell to all 
her brethren ; and as they clustered sorrowing about her, one 
amongst them, the little sister she had loved the best amongst 
them all, clung to her to the last, saying : 

" O, little sister ! My heart is heavy for this parting, since 
all our lives we have been undivided ! But yet, forget not, we 
are journeying both towards the same High Hill — and it may be 
that some day, not now perhaps, but in some far-away Hereafter, 
our now sundered paths may once again be brought together." 

Then slowly and sadly the little woodland Doe followed the 
Royal Messenger. 

At the city gates he left her. 

" Further," he said, " I cannot be thy guide, for it is so 
decreed that every Doe which enters here, must of her own free 
will, choose her own path. Only one counsel I would give to 
thee. Remember always, that the Great High Hill, which thou 
must seek, lies in a clear, straight line from here. And now, fare- 
well, may peace go with thee." 

Then when the King's Messenger had left her, the little Doe 
began to look tremblingly and anxiously about her. The streets 
were long and dark and gloomy, and filled with a great vast multi- 
tude of deer. Some of these but for their form she would scarcely 
have known to be Deer at all, so different were they from her 
little, gentle, soft-eyed, woodland brethren. Hardly any of them 
were pure white. A greyish tint was upon most of them. Some 
had large dark stains all over them. Many were limping and 
deformed ; whilst some were so mis-shapen and diseased, that 
only to look upon them made her shudder ! 

And nearly all amongst them seemed to be going different 
ways. Some backwards, some sideways. Some hastening, some 
crawling ; some moving with slow, halting footsteps, some hurry- 
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ing with wild, feverish unrest, and only a few — a very few — 
going steadily forwards, and even these could make scarce any 
way against the hurrying, jostling multitudes. Yet seeing that 
these were striving, even as she herself was striving, to reach 
the Great High Hill, the little Doe, being very lonely and desolate 
in this strange city, went unto them and wonld fain have walked 
beside them. But they, seeing her not to be one of their own 
kindred, repulsed her harshly. 

" It is true," they answered coldly, " that we all arc journey- 
ing unto the same end. Yet thine eyes see not the distant Hill, 
as our eyes see it. Thy footsteps move not at the same pace 
as do our own, and therefore we can hold no fellowship with 
thee." 

Then, passing onwards with averted looks, they left the little 
woodland Doe to pursue her path unaided and alone ! 

As to the rest they did but impede her progress, sometimes 
maliciously endeavouring to trip her up upon the rough, hard 
paving-stones, and sometimes almost trampling her to death in 
the blind frenzy of their angry quarrels. Yet though very 
weary and sad at heart, the little woodland Doe strove bravely 
onwards, even though she oft-times yearned with a deep and 
almost passionate despair for the old lost sweetness of her 
forest-home ! And all the gladness seemed to have died out of 
her youth, pent in amidst the joyless, loveless darkness of this 
sad, gloomy city ! 

" Alas ! " she murmured one day, as she looked up through the 
chill, raw, mist-hung air to where the black and lowering clouds 
hid all the sky from view. " Alas ! for the golden days that are 
dead ! Alas ! for the green forest glades so flower-grown and 
fragrant ! Alas ! for the laughing sunlight, and tenderly-gleaming 
starlight ! Alas ! for the love of my brethren, whose life-paths 
are severed from mine ! " 

Then, as she thought of her brethren now far, far away from 
her path, the pain of her great desolation seemed harder, more 
cruel, than she could endure — and she bowed her head to the 
ground and wept with the passionate anguish of one who is 
friendless, forlorn, and an exile. 

Now, whilst she was yet weeping, there chanced to pass that 
way, another Fawn, who paused, and looked with curious wonder 
on her. And this Fawn, unlike many of the others, had scarcely 
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any black spot upon it. And it was only, if you looked very 
long, and very closely, that you could behold one small black 
stain just above the heart. But this the little woodland Doe did 
not perceive, for her eyes were too blinded with tears, and all that 
she noticed was that this little Fawn was the only living thing 
which had looked on her with gentleness since first she had 
entered the city. 

" Poor little Doe," the other Fawn said gently, " what evil 
thing hath chanced to thee, that thou dost weep so wearily 
alone?" 

And the little woodland Doe, still weeping, answered : 

" Alas ! I am so weary of my life within this city ! For the 
road is hard and steep, and my feet are bruised and weary. And 
I long lor the sweet lost sunlight of my youth, and for the 
music of my brethren's voices. And I am all alone, and desolate 
— and none is there to care ! " 

•* Nay, say not so," the other Fawn made answer, " for I am 
come to aid and comfort thee. I know where shines a light far 
fairer than thy vanished sunlight. A valley wherein thou 
mayest find friends far tenderer than the lost friends of thy 
youth. Waters far sweeter than thy forest-streams. And 
flowers whose radiant colouring would put all thy paler wood- 
land-flowers to shame. Come, let me lead thee to this land of 
pleasantness and light ? " 

But the little woodland Doe paused, doubting. 

" Some say," she murmured, " that one should keep ever to this 
path, however rough or steep it may appear, for that they who 
go down into the valleys lose their way and ofttimes perish." 

" O foolish little Doe," the other Fawn made answer. " They 
did but tell thee such legends to terrify thee. Perchance afar 
off there may lie some perilous ravines. But the valley to which 
I would lead thee, is quite close at hand, and filled with sweet 
and harmless fruits and flowers." 

Yet the little woodland Doe followed with steps half doubting. 
Her soul was as yet stainless of desire for evil, she was only weak 
and very weary, and the High Hill seemed so far away, and those 
who were seeking it would hold no kinship with her, and her 
heart was aching to be loved as in the old days, and to be no 
longer friendless and alone. 

Marking her doubt, the other Fawn continued speaking in 
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soft, flute-like tones, fraught with the subtle eloquence of one 
who, with the knowledge born of many years knows how to 
turn the wistful pathos of a childlike weariness of pain into the 
restless anger of a rebellious bitterness of fate. 

" See here," her tempter said, " the upward path is dark and 
dreary! Its sharp stones wound and cut thy feet — not one 
amidst its hurrying crowds cares aught if thou shouldst live or 
die ! Yet thou art young and fair to see ! — and wilt thou choose 
to spend the fairest of thy days;in an existence loveless, joyless, 
barren of all things, saving one weary and unending struggle? 
The Hill thou seekest is, all wise deer say, naught but a mirage 
— the phantom-creation of some dreamer's brain. The actual 
joys of life lie in these beauteous valleys, where are the lovely 
palaces of delight. Look now behind thee — and before — then 
make thy choice ? " 

Then the little Doe looked back. And behind her she beheld 
the chill, dark city, with its gloomy, sunless streets, and weary, 
restless multitudes, half lost in fog and darkness — and before her 
she beheld a lovely Palace, glittering and glorious, whose stately 
crystal columns were all wreathed with crimson Roses, and with 
pale, star-eyed Passion-flowers. The silver -woven draperies 
which concealed the Palace doors had been flung widely back- 
wards and from within the marble courtyards fell the rhythmic 
music of a thousand fountains whose diamond sprays flashed 
golden beneath the bright flames of the rose-scented, amber- 
coloured light 

Yet, though half blinded with the brilliance of this sudden 
glow of colour, and though half dazed with the sweet, heavy 
perfumes of the exotic flowers — yet still the little woodland Doe 
lingered, half-doubting, on the Palace threshold. 

She paused ! — a pause such as those shining angels, whose 
soft eyes keep watch above the faltering steps of little pilgrims, 
may have noted with tenderest wistfulness 1 

And then, half in a dream, she entered, and immediately 
around her clustered a great throng of Does and Deer, who, 
with their gladsome, mingled voices, bade her joyous welcome. 

" O, wise little Doc ! " they cried, " to come and join the revels 
of our Palace of Delight ! Come, eat of our crimson roses, and 
drink of our golden fountains — and rejoice, and be glad ! For 
the Great High Hill is not, and the Path of Truth is not ! And 
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only what we see and feel exists ; therefore let us be glad with 
all the gladness of our care-forgetting lives ! " 

Then they gave the little Doe to drink of their golden 
fountains, and to eat of their red-leaved roses, and spoke to her 
with so much tenderness, that at last she could have wept for 
very gladness, to know that she was no longer desolate and 
loveless. 

And so she dwelt amongst them many days ; until at length, 
all desire to seek the Great High Hill passed from out her mind, 
for all her days were filled with gladness and with melody. And 
at night her couch was strewn with crimson Rose-leaves, whose 
fragrance stole through all her dreams, and made them subtly 
sweet and fair. 

But it so chanced, that one night whilst she slept, a sharp 
thorn, which had lain concealed amidst the rose -leaves, pierced 
her soft flesh, and she awoke with a sudden, sharp pain at her 
heart, and throwing aside all the rose-leaves of her couch she — 
for the first time — slept without them. 

Then, after a while, she had a wondrous dream ! 
She dreamt that she was walking with all her companions 
through the palace halls, rejoicing 'midst the bright flowers of 
the crimson roses — when suddenly there came a crash ! A crash 
as of a thousand peals of thunder rolled in one, and a great 
tongue of fire leapt up from underneath the earth. And all the 
crimson rose-leaves fell scorched and shrivelled from their 
stems — then, wild and terrified, all the little Fawns fled to the 
doors — but when they reached them a great black river enclosed 
the palace walls on every side ! And in the wild confusion the 
foremost of the Fawns was pushed into the waters and sank 
down, down into the bottomless depths ! — and all the rest rushed 
backwards, and were swiftly devoured by the fierce tongues of 
fire. 

And whilst she seemed to be still struggling 'midst the flames, 
the little Doe awoke from her dream. And a great fear filled 
her heart ! 

Then, trembling and terror-stricken, she arose and went to 
seek the others. But they would not heed her. And for the first 
time they spoke harshly and roughly to her. So she crept away 
again *by herself, and would join no more in the Red-Rose 
feast, for the horror of her dream was still upon her, and through 
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the crimson fairness of the bright Rose-petals she seemed to see 
naught saving a mass of withered leaves, all blackened and 
decayed ! 

Then when they saw that she shrank from their revels, all her 
companions grew very bitter against her. And several of them, 
joining together, fell upon her and trampled fiercely on her with 
their feet, until she was so bruised that she could scarcely draw 
her breath, but lay prostrate and stupefied with pain and with 
exhaustion. 

Then, thinking she was dead, they went out one by one and 
left her. 

And after a while, when she awoke again to consciousness 
and gazed bewildered about her, she perceived that she was all 
alone in one of the great marble, Rose-grown palace halls. 
Then, giddy and afraid, she staggered feebly to her feet and 
crept towards the doorway. 

The one instinct in her mind, still all confused with pain and 
terror, was a great, great longing to escape — to escape from her 
dream-haunted palace, to escape from her false-hearted friends ! 

And hastening to the doorway with a panting heart and 
quivering limbs, she stole out of the palace and fled blindly 
onwards — onwards, she knew not, cared not, where — so only she 
might leave that fair, yet thrice accursed, valley far behind her 1 

The outer air struck coldly on her frame, long enervated by 
the exotic, hot-house fragrance of the palace halls. But she 
"\<rould give herself no pause, till far away from reach of all 
pursuit, she stood amidst the silence and the solitude of a wild 
and deserted moorland. 

Then timidly she looked about her. Between her and the 
sky there lay no intervening shadows. And widely different 
from the laughing lustre of that golden yet artificial light which 
had filled the palace halls, the grey, unshadowed daylight now 
cast its cold, unsparing beams on all around her. Then, as she 
looked, of a sudden the horror of a great amazement filled her, 
for in the cold, clear, white light of the day, she beheld for the 
first time that all the fairness of her snow-white skin had been 
darkened and sullied with innumerable stains blacker than night, 
and widespread as some loathsome plague-marks ! 

Then an anguish more cruel than aught of the physical pains 
she had endured, rent her soul — the anguish for an innocence 
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which has for ever fled, and for a youth whose stainless purity 
lies dead ! 

And she drooped her head to the ground, and bent her 
eyes to the earth, since through the passionate self-reproach 
which stung her, each ray of the clear daylight seemed to con- 
demn the foulness of her dark-stained soul ! 

A great horror had fallen upon her ! 

She had a horror of all life ! 

She had a horror of herself ! — since she seemed in her own 
sight to be a thing leprous and loathsome, unclean and defiled ! 

And then, deep-mingled with the agony of her remorse, a 
great weariness of life stole over her. What use to strive for the 
Great High Hill ? It was so far — ah ! Heaven — how far away ! 
She felt no force to seek again the upward path. And of life, 
material, and full of weariness, her soul was sick ! The good 
seemed all too hard ! the evil all too vile ! and what she most 
desired was rest — rest, in the passionless repose of some oblivion 
which should hold neither desire, nor yet reproach ! 

She knew the plants on which there grew the purple-shadowed 
Berries that were called the Berries of Eternal Sleep, and which 
were said to hold the power to lull remorse into forgetfulness. 
She would seek some of them. She cared not if some poison 
lurked within them, so only they might hold some spell potent 
enough to drug her weary soul into forgetfulness ; so that, no 
longer haunted with reproachful memories of the distant hill, 
she might yield up her will for ever to the magnetic influence of 
their sleep-giving spell ! 

She looked around her, and amidst the stunted herbage of the 
plain, she beheld a clump of tangled briers, thick-laden with 
the purple Berries. Eagerly she stretched her fevered lips 
towards them, but or ever the dark, poisoned fruits had touched 
her mouth, she heard the flutter as of a soft rush of wings upon 
the wind, and low above her down-bent head was breathed 
these words : 

" Pilgrim of Earth, who art journeying to Heaven ! 
Heir of eternal life ! child of the day ! 
Cared for, watched over, beloved and forgiven, 
Art thou discouraged because of the way?" 

Back from the contact of the poisonous Berries swiftly she 
sprang. A clearer light seemed all at once to have rushed in 
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upon her life-tossed soul, and dimly now within her mind, still 
half-confused with pain and weariness, wakened some sense of 
that great truth that, whatever Life or Fate may hold, it is more 
brave to walk on fearlessly to meet it than to slink down shame- 
fully away into the unhallowed darkness of some unknown 
night ! 

She raised her head, and strained her eyes to find the upward 
path so long forsaken. And to her joy she found that it lay 
nearer far than she could e'er have dared to hope ! 

Half in terror, half in hope, she moved towards it, and soon 
she found herself no longer on the lower road, but mounting 
slowly, slowly, and gaining a little with each step, even as in the 
old past days. 

But, weary and life-worn now, the path seemed unto her much 
stifTer and much harder than before. The tirelessness of youth 
bad left her feet. No flowers grew by this path. Her aching 
limbs could drag themselves but feebly over the rugged flint 
stones of the way. At times her panting breath almost failed 
her with the sharpness of the strain upon her weary frame. And 
now, as she climbed, the daylight began to fade into a dusk, 
mist-hung and mournful, which in its turn waned drearily into 
the darkness of a wild, tempestuous night. 

Weary with pain, and with long journeying, the little Doe 
found that she could make scarce any way against the turbulence 
of the fierce hurricanes. Yet, nevertheless, her mind was set 
quite fast. Come pain, come storm, come cold, come temjjest — 
yea, till death itself should come, she would still struggle on- 
wards, upwards, to where she knew there lay the summits of the 
Great High Hill. 

Now she had passed the first and second ridges of the Hill, 
and the King*s Messenger had said that she must pass but three 
before she should behold the summit. Already she had just 
begun to traverse the first steps of this steep last ridge, when 
suddenly — loosened perchance by the fierce storm-winds — a 
huge sharp-cornered mass of rock came rolling swiftly down- 
wards. 

Full on the face it struck her — right across the eyes ! 
Swept backwards by the violence of the shock, she was hurled 
right down to the bottom of the Hill. Yet though half-dazed 
with pain and agony, she staggered bravely to her feet and strove 
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to look upwards. But a great inpenetrable mist swam before 
her eyes, and a black unbroken darkness closed her in on every 
side. 

Then suddenly across the chill night air there broke the 
passionate pain-cry of a soul in its great anguish. 

" Blind ! " she cried " blind ! Ah ! Never more shall I look on 
the fairness of the earth or sky ! Never more gaze upon the 
laughing lustre of the golden sun, nor watch the pale pure stars 
shine through the violet shadows of the evening skies ! Ah ! 
never, never more ! ' And yet doomed evermore to grope my 
sad way through the black darkness of an unbroken night — 
still I may strive to journey upwards ! and though my darkened 
eyes may never gaze upon the glories of that wondrous land 
which lies beyond the summits of the hill, still it may be that I 
may catch some echo from the glad songs of those happier ones 
to whom it has been given to gaze upon the fairness of the Land 
of the Immortals! " 

Then, gathering all her strength together for one last great 
effort, the little Doe began slowly and painfully to remount the 
steep ascent. Yet this time she was forced to go even more 
slowly than before, since from her sightlessness she had to 
slowly grope her way, taking each upward step in faith. 

Slowly and falteringly she now climbed up the first ridge, then 
the second, and then began to grope her feeble way up the 
third. But by this time she had grown very weary. A large 
thorn which had pierced her foot made it bleed cruelly. And the 
loss of blood made her grow faint and giddy. Her quivering 
limbs faltered beneath her. And the sickly chills of a deadly 
faintness began to overpower her, when through the deathly 
lethargy which already began to overpower her she heard a low, 
soft voice, which whispered : 

" Faint not, fail not, little Doe, for though life be long and 
weary yet rest comes at last and thou hast nearly reached thy 
journey's end ! " 

Then, slowly gathering all her strength together, the little 
Doe strove bravely to throw off the deadly faintness which 
began to numb and paralyse her limbs. 

But it had grown too strong for her ! And the true spirit which 
would have toiled so bravely on unto the end, lay vanquished 
now beneath the resistless force of an unconquerable physical 
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weakness, as with one weary and despairing cry she felt her " 
faltering limbs give one last quiver, and then sink slowly to the 
ground. 

Prostrate she lay and motionless, whilst the deadly numbness 
of an icy coldness began slowly to creep about her heart. She 
knew that this meant death. And it was no doubt only just 
that to her whose garments had been so sore steeped in sin, it 
should not be given to gaze upon the fairness of the Land of the 
Immortals, or even to catch the echo of the glad s6ngs of those 
happier Does, more sinless and more blest ! 

Yes, it was just no doubt. And though it did seem hard — • 
Ah ! Heaven — how hard ! to die now, only so few steps from 
the summit, still since the Great King had thus decreed her fate 
she knew that it was well. 

So she folded her weary limbs together, and bowed her sad 
head in meekness to her doom. 

But at that moment, just as all hope of reaching the summit 
had died out within her heart, suddenly upon her brow, already 
chilly with the dews of death, was laid a Hand. Its touch was 
as a flame of fire. Her feeble pulses throbbed and quickened. 
The blood rushed leaping through her veins, and with a sudden, 
wondrous, new-found strength she leapt on to her feet ! 

Then through the deep gloom of the night she felt that same 
strong Hand which drew her gently, slowly, onwards up the steep 
ascent. Till after a while it loosened its hold and as it did so, 
she found for the first time that she stood upon quite level 
ground ! 

Then whilst she stood still, all half-dazed with wonderment 
and awe, upon her listening ears fell the familiar sweetness of a 
voice, long-lost, yet unforgotten. 

" O little sister," said that gentle voice, " hast thou forgotten 
all the woodland days when we two wandered side by side 
towards the Better Land ? And how when parting I bade thee 
remember that some day our sundered paths might once more 
meet again ? " 

Then a great cry, half-gladness and half-pain, broke from the 
little Doe, as with slow groping steps she moved towards the 
other, saying : 

" Dear, long-lost sister, only to hear the music of thy voice 
makes all my heart rejoice — vet on the sweetness of thy face 
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alas! I may not look, since my sad eyes are closed for ever 
unto all things glad and fair ! " 

Then, whilst she was still speaking, suddenly — unseen even 
by the little sister who stood by her side — ^across her eyes there 
fell a Hand ! One instant it lay on her darkened lids, then all 
at once a great light rushed in upon her, and she beheld her 
little sister standing beside her on the mountain's crown ! 

Then, as she sprang towards her, she saw that o'er the bright- 
ness of the other's face shone the great wonder as of one who for 
the first time looks upon some far-off glory, long dreamt of, but 
only now beheld ! 

" O, turn thy gaze swiftly towards the East,*' her little sister 
cried, " for lo ! the long dark night has passed away, and yonder 
the sunshine breaks above the long lines of the Everlasting Hills 
and over the cloudless fairness of the Land of the Immortals ! " 

Then the little woodland Doe turned her glance towards the 
East. And as she gazed a great and mighty flood of gladness 
rushed in upon her heart, and she sank down on the grass and 
wept for very gladness, saying : 

" I have lived long enough — I am ready now to die ! " 

But the other Doe made answer, saying softly : 

" Beloved— this is Death ! " 



CORALIE Glyn. 
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a Mbtff of 1ba^e0. 

It had been a Christmas present from my Aunt Matilda, and 
had probably cost her sixpence, but I kept it religiously for 
luck. Someone had told me that a gift from such a near rela- 
tive as Aunt Matty — a spinster built on the most advanced 
pattern of screwdom — must be augural in some way. That the 
particular way might be more objectionable than pleasant I 
never stopped to consider, but used the maiden tribute in super- 
stitious expectation of redoubled generosities in the womb of 
the future. 

It was, to all intents and purposes, a pin-cushion ; a Zulu boy 
fashioned in black plaster with woolly head and scant attire, 
supporting on his shoulders a gaudy sack into which pins were 
stuck a piaclre, I put him on my dressing table (being un- 
married I had, alas, occasional need of pins when the hinder 
shirt button had been worsted in a tug-of-war with the 
laundress !) and often during my matutinal shave soliloquised to 
him with the concentrated profundity of La Bougive, Rochefou- 
cauld, and Machiavelli ! 

One day I found the sack had become detached from the 
diminutive ebon form. I lifted it to ascertain the extent of the 
damage when, to my astonishment, the plaster felt warm — 
warmer than my own touch ! I concluded some ray of the sun 
must have fallen on the figure, but even as the thought crawled 
sluggishly through my brain, my fingers became conscious of a 
soft, elastic resistance, as of human flesh ! 

I examined the head of the doll. I had always dubbed it 
masculine, but on nearer inspection found myself mistaken. It 
wore the crumpled, querulous aspect of an old female face, and 
the opaque, sodden eyes, though half-closed, concentrated on me 
a gaze at once sphinx-like and repellent. There was a terrible 
fascination in standing there, clasping the warm, pliable object, 
and staring at the partially drawn lids which failed to hide the 
evil cunning of a leer more expressive than speech. I again 
pressed my hand against the elastic flesh, and — oh, the horror of 
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it ! — felt distinctly the pulse-throb and heart-beat of a living 
thing ! 

My fingers became numb. Round my head an icy band 
b^an to tighten — it felt as if girded by some electric zone. 
Gradually my tongue seemed to thicken and swell, and though I 
fancied I spoke, nothing but a dull, muffled sound, as of an 
animal in pain, cleft the air. 

My grasp relaxed, the Thing rolled to the ground, its features 
writhed in a contortion of some kind ! Motionless, I stood, and 
gazed ! — gazed till my distended eyeballs bulged from their 
sockets, for slowly — so slowly as to be scarcely discernible, the 
proportions began to increase until, before I could realize it, the 
shrunken, withered form of an aged hag lay upon the floor. 

I sank powerless into a chair. Every object in my room 
swam round the central, appalling shape, black, grim, unearthly, 
and yet too, too human ! 

Then on my ears grated a sound. Was that also human ? A 
sharp, tooth-piercing sound, like that of a pencil jarring on slate. 

It was a voice. It was the voice of the Thing addressing me. 

" Cover me, I am cold — I am sick ! " 

I would not believe my ears, it must have been some mocking 
fantasy of the brain. I turned away my gaze. 

" Cover me. I am cold — I am sick ! " 

Every nerve in my head seemed strung to its fullest pitch as I 
heard the rasping repeated. I gathered all my forces together 
under the insistance of that weird glance, lifted the Thing and 
cast it with loathing on the bed from which I had just risen. 
Then for a few moments we remained glaring at each other, the 
Thing and I. 

At last my voice, thick and mumbling, strove to make words 
intelligible. 

" Who and what are you ? Why are you here ? " 

The eyes opened just once. It was like a streak of lightning 
across the features. 

** I am your Aunt Matilda's gift to you. I have come to show 
you the path to luck, the way to success." 

Ah! 

Mine was a terrified sigh. I was quaking in every limb at the 
bare thought of this adjunct to my bid for fortune. 

Looking at that black, furrowed face, small and shrivelled, 
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more like monkey than mortal, it seemed indeed as if there 
were possibilities opening to me beyond those offered my fellow- 
creatures, possibilities which were mine to embrace or leave 
alone. Though my marrow felt congealed, my heart numb as 
death, I felt curious. Remembrance of my little sweetheart 
Mowan, of my debts, and up-hill career, stimulated my courage. 
Perhaps indeed Aunt Matilda's gift might teach me the " Open 
Sesame " to Eldorado. 

As my dizzy thoughts buzzed and swarmed from the effect of 
this sudden disturbance, the breakfast gong sounded. What 
should I do? Should I descend and tell my parents all? 
Should I leave this Thing — this shape of awfulness, covered in 
my quilt, lying prone with ghastly, half-opened eyes, which now 
darted thin wires of blue flame, then frowned like the eternal 
shadows in the mouth of a bottomless ravine ? 

It interpreted my thought. 

" Go," whistled the weird voice, " and do not breathe a word of 
me. If you do " — here a streak of steel fire darted from under 
the eyelids — "you will not be believed. If anyone enters this 
room they will see only a plaster figure on your toilet-table, and 
will think you mad. I have warned you ! " 

Mad ? Verily I felt almost so. 

Then the gong again sounded and I rushed from the room. 

Breakfast passed as usual. Everything down below was 
common-place and ordinary, my mother sweet of face and 
gracious of manner presiding at the head of the table ; my 
father. Times in hand, his " mouth still bulging with the un- 
swallowed piece," scowling reproach at my unpunctuality. 

" You look ill, Frank. I am afraid you are overdoing it, my 
boy," cooed the mother. 

This with reference to my budding work on science, over 
which I usually burned the midnight oil, in fond hope it would 
bring me nearer affluence and Mowan. 

I smiled a sickly smile of dissent, but volunteered nothing, I 
could not reply or taste food or think of anything but the 
terrible secret which was concealed from all but myself, in the 
room above. Though there was a sensation of relief in finding 
myself amongst my ordinary mundane surroundings, I yet felt 
a disquieted longing to ascend and verify the fact of Its presence. 
I began to fear the events of the morning had been the result of 
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an overworked and distraught brain. Well indeed was it the 
Thing had warned me against raising a suspicion of my sanity. 

At last, I could stand the strain no longer. I must discover 
if it had been a dream, a nightmare of the senses, or the real 
terrible truth. At least, I would prove if the Thing had re- 
turned to its original form. 

" Mother, do you mind reading a few pages of my last night's 
work ? You are a much better judge of expression than I." 

I knew she would not refuse. We ascended to my room 
together. 

One hurried glance I cast about the apartment. The domes- 
tics had tidied it, the windows were open, the bed was made, my^ 
bureau, in a recess, was crowded with scientific litter, and on my 
toilet-table was Aunt Matilda's pin-cushion just as she had given 
it me. 

I smiled. I was indeed mad. How well for me I had 
mentioned nothing to my relatives, who would certainly have 
sent for Barton to examine my brain. 

My mother read over my work, praised it, found a word 
missing here and there, inverted a sentence or two, then de- 
scended to her housekeeping. 

When alone, I determined to have a closer inspection of the 
plaster figure, and lifted it again.. 

Warm — warmer, soft — softer it became under my touch ! 

** Ugh ! " With a revulsion of feeling I threw it to the 
ground. 

There lay the Thing, growing under my gaze. 

" Cover me — I am cold — I am sick ! " An echo, rasping, shrill, 
of that odious voice. As before, I raised, and placed it under 
the quilt It was best there. 

*•' Then, I am not mad," I cried to myself, " it is true, true, 
terribly true ! " 

It knew my thought, and piped, like the wind moaning through 
dilapidated branches, " Not mad ! True, quite true." 

" Shall you be always here ? " I groaned. 

A thin streak of blue flame showed the eyes were open. It 
nodded. 

"Till I have brought you fortune. You are your Aunt 
Matilda's heir." 

I had not known this, but the shocks of the day had made 
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astonishment void for me. I merely listened to the haunting 
voice. 

" She must come here," it pursued. 

" To what good ? " I remonstrated. 

** When she dies you will be rich." 

" But she is hale and strong. She may live twenty years." 

The crone-like countenance seemed to mock me. The lips 
said: 

" She may die to-morrow." 

A thrill of horror passed through me. The awful furrows on 
the dusky countenance looked Satanic. I felt like a conspirator 
plotting against human life. 

" She shall not," I cried, with all the force left in my quaking 
frame, 

A low gurgle like a death rattle showed the Thing laughed. ' 

I could not bear it 

" If that is your way to fortune, I will never follow it. You 
may lie there and mock and grin for ever." 

While I spoke I felt every moral force in my being was being 
slowly drawn from my fingers' ends, like thread-worms skeined 
from the skin. 

I fled from the room, but not before I heard, in compelling 
accents the weird voice repeating : " She must come to- 
morrow 1 " 

Again I sought converse with my mother. I felt if anything 
could restore reason, her gentle presence would accomplish it. 

" Mother, when is Auut Matilda coming?" 

An irresistible impulse prompted me to ask the question. I 
had no interest in the answer. 

" Any day, my dear. Whenever you like." 

My parent had always hoped I might find favour with her 
sister-in-law. 

" Ask her to-morrow." 

I could have cut my tongue out, but the words rolled forth 
more like a phonographic record than a voluntary utterance. I 
could not check them. 

Again I rushed to my room, 

" Cursed wretch ! " I cried. " Why have you made me ask 
her here ? " 

The withered lips rolled and mouthed. 
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•• That she may die ! " came the ghastly shriek. 

" She shall not ! " I called again, but it was merely senseless 
babble. I knew that all mental power had passed from me to 
her. The blue lightning from under the eyelids of the terrible 
Thing which lay grim and withered on the bed, had scorched 
my will to ash, a thing to be blown hither and thither, over 
which I had no mastery. 

That day and the next passed over me like periods in a 
dream. When I entered the room alone, the Thing lay inert 
with seemingly closed eyelids ; when with others I found the 
apartment airy and cheerful. There was no sign of any occupant, 
and the Zulu figure holding my pin-cushion perched, as of yore, 
on the toilet-table. One thing alone proved to me I was not 
mad — that there had been no delusion. Tlu quilt was thrown 
back as though someone had risen from sleep I 

But, when the night came, through all the weary, wakeful 
hours the dusky form lay beside me. There was no motion nor 
sign of life. The stillness was almost unbearable, and some- 
times I moaned aloud from sheer exhaustion. Sometimes I 
stretched forth a hand to touch and assure myself I did not 
dream, and then, to my horror, I felt the throbbing pulse of the 
hag, fiend, animal, whatever it was, the hideous shape that had 
made itself into my companion. 

At length, utterly unstrung and shivering like a reed in an 
autumn wind, I sent for Barton. Besides being my medical 
adviser, he was my friend. Should I tell him ? I could hear his 
cheery voice and had a dim consciousness of his concern at my 
state, but I was unable to explain anything, I seemed to have 
lost all power. 

He suggested sedatives and change of air. 

Then Aunt Matilda arrived. Gaunt, unlovely and unsym- 
pathetic though she had always appeared, she now filled me 
with a chivalric sense of being her protector. I felt more 
composed and happier in vowing myself to the mission of 
watching over her and saving her from the prognostications 
of the Thing who prophesied her end. 

If need be, I said to myself, I shall stay by that shape of 
terror and watch its movements until Aunt Matilda is safely 
away from our threshold. It never occurred to me that I 
should be the medium chosen to secure the terribly fore- 
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shadowed end. I still imagined I was a man with my own will, 
and my own conceptions of right and wrong. . In addition to 
this, the crime of murder, such as the grim visage had suggested, 
was not like pettier vioe, attractive, and consequently had no 
temptations for me. At least, so I thought, until I ascended to 
my now dreaded chamber, a chamber of horrors indeed. 

I determined no longer to fear the hideous being which 
haunted me. I vowed to maintain my own individuality in face 
of my terror. 

" Aunt Matilda has come," I said, opening fire and trying to 
look fixedly at the object which defaced my hitherto happy 
couch of rest. 

The withered proportions looked blacker, more seamed and 
diabolical, than ever. Through the eyelids small tongues of blue 
flame scintillated. The Creature was awake now, though it was 
often somnolent. 

" Aunt Matilda has come," I repeated loudly. 

** It is so." 

The crooked, crumpled mouth grinned. There was no mirth, 
only malice in the smile ; I knew its meaning. 

" She is my mother's guest, and I mean to protect her." 

Two flashes of blue from under the brows, and again I felt the 
same winding, drawing sensation as though all the nerve threads 
were being wound off through the pores. For a time there 
was a pricking and vibration all over me ; next I became numb, 
and finally, nerveless and limp like the shed skin of a serpent. 
Then I realised that in the presence of that vile hated Thing I 
was no longer myself, that the nerve forces which built up my 
identity had gone. 

" To-morrow night she shall die," piped the rasping voice, a 
voice that seemed to begin close to me, to travel miles away, 
forwards and backwards, over and around, like a cyclone. I no 
longer resisted it 

" How ? " I asked, and leant over the better to hear her weird 
reply. 

"By your hand." 

" Never." There was sufficient mechanical energy left in mc 
to utter the word — there was no moral force in its accentuation. 
I knew it was but an empty sound. 

The Thing paid no heed, but the influence of her unearthly 
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speech continued to whirl around me like storm-brewed gusts 
toying with an autumn leaf. 

" She will die to-morrow night by your hand. You have 
chloroform in your laboratory. It will be simple and effective. 
When she is asleep you will empty the bottle into one of hers. 
It can then be easily spilled. You will wait with her till her last 
breath. Then you will know that that the woman's miserly 
hoards are your's. 

The last wheeze of the Thing's voice died out and it seemed to 
sink into a state of coma. I stood for some moments spell- 
bound, then, like an automaton, completed my dress for dinner. 

An exclamation of surprise and alarm greeted my arrival in 
the drawing-room. Aunt Matilda took my hand almost 
affectionately. 

" My dear Frank, I have never seen you looking so ill. You 
must come and stay with me for change of air. A little rest 
from work will set you up, though Pm an uninteresting old 
woman, and can't promise to amuse you." 

I thanked her with a facial grimace, it was not a smile. I 
saw my wan features in the glass and wondered how long the 
terror would last. 

Momentarily — this without exaggeration — since the trans- 
formation of my Zulu boy. it had felt myself sinking. It was no 
nervous sentiment, It was absolute debility. Every hour I had 
grown weaker and weaker, and a presentiment dawned that this 
phenomenon was predestined to achieve my lingering end. 
The terrible nights, when perspiration beaded my forehead, and 
the adjacence of the dusky, india-rubber flesh oppressed me, 
followed by the carking hours of day, in which no thought of 
work or pleasure could rout the remembrance of the ghastly 
secret concealed in my private room, had rapidly reduced me 
from a hale, jocund youth to a wizened invalid. 

Aunt Matilda's kind words made me faint and sick unto 
death. She must have observed the eager look with which I 
scanned her crabbed old face, as I yearned to accept her invitation 
and drag her with me from the house there and then. But I 
should have been thought mad, and the dread of arousing 
suspicion of what might possibly be fact, kept me silent. 

That night and the next morning the Thing remained in its 
mysterious state of coma. Though I shuddered and sickened 
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at the sight of it, in a state of negative animation it seemed more 
like a picture than substance, and gave little indication of the 
real entity that existed at other times. I began to cherish a wild 
hope that the comatose condition would last over Aunt Matilda's 
visit, which I determined to do all in my power to curtail. As 
can be imagined, I avoided the room as much as possible. 
There was no spare apartment in the house or I should have 
removed, but a natural instinct told me that wherever I might 
go, the power of the incubus would follow and its fascination 
draw me eventually to its vicinity. 

The next night again, to my intense satisfaction, the Thing lay 
inert. Enveloped in a dressing gown I commenced smoking by 
the fire. I could think of nothing but Aunt Matilda. I could 
hear her making preparations for rest in the lower room. I 
wondered how long it would take her to fall asleep. Then, 
gathering my thoughts together, I told myself her movements 
were of no consequence to me. Nevertheless I found myself 
calculating how much her Will was worth. Perhaps the Thing 
knew. Anyway, thank God, it slumbered. 

Should I go to bed ? In the house all was silent, but for the 
distant sound of parental snores vibrating down the passage. 
Perhaps Aunt Matilda too was asleep? The Thing had men- 
tioned chloroform in my laboratory. Had I any ? I had for- 
gotten. I became curious. Taking up the candle I crossed the 
landing, and made my way to the Dutch cabinet which enclosed 
my medicines. Yes, there was a large bottle quite full. I took 
it down and smelt it. It was very pleasant Even the little 
whiff I had taken made the remembrance of the oppressive shape 
in my room more vague, less excruciatingly real. It seemed that 
death by an over-dose would be really enjoyable. No sickness^ 
no creaking wearying pains, no fluctuations. Doctors' experi- 
ments, tinctures and restrictions, would have no part in the 
horrible regime which ends in nothingness. If Aunt Matilda 
lived she might die of cancer, paralysis, or softening of the brain. 
Any of these would reduce her to wretchedness. She was now 
happy ; a breath or two of this — the bottle was clasped in my 
hand — ^and she would go to her account with a smile on her face 
and be saved the misery of the future. 

As I thus thought, I was descending the stairs very slowly and 
cautiously. Without so much as a creak I turned the handle of 
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her door. The firelight inside shone red with a dusky, drowsy 
glow. In bed lay Aunt Matilda sound asleep. 

I remarked she had on a nightcap and wore yellow curl-papers, 
like the lady of Pickwick fame ! So does the ludicrous invari- 
ably thrust itself into the tragedies of our lives ! 

Aunt Matilda's was such a comfortable animal existence it 
seemed a pity to shorten it — yet, after all, chloroform was a 
merciful executioner. 

A white stoppered flask stood by her bedside. It was empty. 
Into it I hastily poured some of the contents of the bottle I held. 
The rest was spilled over the sheet Mechanically I drew the 
linen across the faded old face, that I might not see the light 
passing from its wan proportions. 

In a few moments a brighter flicker from the grate illumined 
the bed, I decided to have one last look at her. Yes, she was 
unconscious. I touched her eyelids, the fluid had done its work, 
in a short time, a very short time, unless animation were restored, 
she would be gone on her search for the " grand pcut-^tre." 

Unless ? Ah ! 

There was a kettle on the hob, possibly the water was warm. 
A little applied to the extremities now, while there was yet time, 
and Aunt Matilda might be saved. 

I looked at the dying woman and then at the fire. 1 felt the 
kettle ; the water in it was almost boiling. She might yet be 
restored. 

But I made no further move. Something held me as though 
spell-bound. 

After a short time I slightly withdrew the sheet. 

It needed no skilled eye to see she was quite dead, far beyond 
the reach of artificial respiration or restorative. 

The sight did not affect me much. 

Extraordinary influences such as those to which I had recently 
been subjected had left my mind callous to the expected. I took 
up my empty bottle and left the room, with silent, determined 
strides, without looking back ! 

Once in my own chamber I realized the terrible crime of 
which I had been guilty. The Thing lay rigid, but blue flashes 
from its eyelids told me it knew of and gloated in my ruin. 

" Wretch, harridan, fiend, whatever you are, why have you 
made me do this deed ? " 
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The hideous mouth leered. 

To stand there in the dead of night face to face with this 
accursed Thing — to feel that below stairs lay the work of my own 
hands, a cold and stiffening corpse, and to anticipate that by 
morning's light I might stand revealed to the world a murderer, 
was enough to imperil reason. 

I threw myself on the hated form, clasped my wild, terrified 
fingers about the withered throat— tighter — tighter 

" Die fiend ! " I gasped, " as you have made her die, and may 
your carrion flesh poison the very crows that dare to feed on 
you ! " 

Deep, deep, into the dusky throat sank every finger-nail as I 
hissed my mad fury into her ear — but still the mouth leered and 
shimmering forks of flame projected from the distended eyelids. 
At last my muscles relaxed, and I knew myself powerless against 
this appalling creation. 

A gurgling laugh broke from the lips of the Horror. 

To pass through life and carry that Thing as my companion 
to my grave? Never! If it would never die then I must! 
One pistol shot and escape was sure. 

Frantic, with hair erect and sweating brow, I opened the. 
drawer where I had always kept my loaded revolver. To seize 
it and place its chill, shining muzzle between my teeth, was the 
work of an instant. 

" Good-bye, weary, harassing world. Mowan, beloved, good- 
bye!" 

Click ! Bang I 

Something must have gone wrong. 

I opened my eyes in surprise. I was not dead, but very, very 
tired. 

I was lying in bed — on the toilette table facing me perched 
the Zulu pin-cushion as usual. Everything looked hazy, and 
faint sounded the kind voice of Barton by my pillow : 

" It's all over now. You only want quiet and rest and your 
arm will be as strong as ever." 

Then I recollected everything — my recent accident on the 
skating rink and the doctor's administration of chloroform 
previous to setting my fractured limb I 

Louis Creswicke. 
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first 5mprc00(on0^ 

The man who makes a habit of forming judgments upon first 
impressions may be congratulated if he does not also make a 
humiliating number of mistakes every day of his life. It is 
perhaps an affair of temperament. People who are warm-tem- 
pered rush to their conclusions as a rule without hesitation. 
They are introduced to other people, and you can see in their 
tell-tale countenances how they are instantly disposed to like, 
dislike, or treat with cool indifference these new acquaintances 
quite on the spur of the moment. 

" Why on earth," you ask after^vards, " did you treat So-and- 
So with an exhibition of the cold shoulder ? He is a capital 
fellow, with only one grave defect ; his manner is against him." 

" Oh, is he ? " comes the reply. " Really, Tm very sorry. But 
I didn't care a bit for his looks, you know." 

Nothing in the world is commoner than instances of this 
kind. You would suppose that these ardent judges of men and 
women must in course of time get the whip-hand over their un- 
regenerate instincts. But a certain amount of observation 
makes one doubtful in the matter. Nothing is so difficult to 
modify, and especially to revolutionise, as the individual cha- 
racter. Nature herself sides with the individual. " I have made 
you different from other folks," she seems to say, " and I'll do 
my best to keep you so." Thus one sees old men and women 
who ought, one would suppose, to know much better, quite as 
impetuous in their passion for belief in first impressions as men 
and women a third of their age. 

It saves trouble perhaps. What, on the surface, more con- 
genial than the doctrine that affinity or the contrary is esta- 
blished between strangers without their own aid the moment 
they are brought together for the first time ? And what more 
dangerous also ? It not only begets enmities of a very virulent 
kind, but it has a tendency to make the people who accept it 
absurdly credulous in their friendships, which may often, without 
much effort, develop into a relationship of another kind. 

In fact, however, it seems to be rather a species of convenient 
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superstition than aught else, regarding the matter exclusively 
from a social standpoint. And when we say convenient, be it 
understood that the word is used only as implying a relief from 
effort in the mind of its accepters. Unless you are in a very 
exalted position in the world, or are a most accomplished 
philosopher in every other particular than this, you cannot fail 
ere long to recognise that it is rather a fatal sort of slip-shod 
aid through life. 

And the worst of it is that once the habit gets fostered for a 
spell of years there is no eradicating it without the most painful 
effort. If you are a victim to it, though ever so unwilling a 
victim now, the odds are you will often be taken unawares. 
Your comments and criticisms on things and men all keep the 
taint. They have little value except as impressions. The 
world has learnt to know you, moreover, and would as soon 
think of accepting your opinion in matters of importance as of 
justifying the doctor who refused to give medicine to a child 
because the child cried at the thought of it. 

If you are in a position of authority this defect of hastiness 
in you is mightily to your detraction. One sees it in schools 
sometimes. The form master takes a sudden fancy to certain 
boys, and as sudden a dislike to others. The former he believes 
off-hand to be either excellent-natured little mortals or lads 
who will repay special care ; and the latter he marks in his 
mind as juvenile reprobates. This sort of assumption is more 
than unjust, it is cruel. None see it more than the boys them- 
selves, who thus get their first lesson in the hardness of life from 
the very persons who ought to have stood as a buffer betwixt 
them and the world's injustice. 

The magistrates' bench is not free from the failing. Here, at 
any rate, you would expect the judicial frame of mind which 
acts through its understanding and the strict witness of evi- 
dence, and not through its eye-sight But the Home Secretary 
many times in the year is requisitioned to review sentences 
which have been passed in a heat. It ought to be a bad blow 
to the self-esteem of the magistrates. But their peculiar failing 
helps them even as it mars them. It hurries them to the deci- 
sion that both the petitioners against their sentences and the 
Home Secretary himself are quite as much in the wrong as they 
were in the right 
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Just fancy the absurdity of carrying this habit of faith in first 
impressions into other branches of life than the human. You 
go to the Lake District, we will say, for the first time. It is 
August, but unhappily when you reach Ambleside it is drizzling 
dismally, and you can't see the shadow of a mountain any- 
where. As for Windermere, it is about as enchanting to look at 
as the Regent's Canal in London on a December day. This 
will be a bad business if you are alone. If, as it may be, it js 
your honeymoon, it may be a worse. And yet, would you not be 
extremely foolish to come, pell-mell, pver your toast at break- 
fast the next day, to the conclusion that the land of Words- 
worth, and Coleridge, and Southey, is the most unpleasant and 
ugly conceivable? That is the sort of verdict you ought to rush 
to if you are a consistent believer in the worth of first impress 
sions. Surely the man who withholds his opinion, is indeed 
never eager to push it to the front, is the safer man. He may 
be rather a dull fellow- In fact to the other he is bound to 
appear so. But between these two there will from the outset be 
little spiritual affinity, and so it will not matter very much if 
they hold aloof from each other. 

Human beings, it seems, are much like Nature herself in what 
we may call her landscape objectification. Can anything be 
more different than the Lake District under rain and cloud, 
and the Lake District with a fair summer sky overhead, and 
Windermere mirroring the beauty of her banks and the white 
fleeces that drift across the blue ? Hardly. And yet the country 
is the same country to which yesterday you were disposed to 
apply all the impolite adjectives you could unearth from the 
new Oxford dictionary as far as it has developed. 

We mortals are just like this. When you were introduced to 
Mrs. Brownson the other day, you knew and cared nothing at 
all about her. Your mind was, so to speak, a blank in relation 
to her, and you, in your laziness and constitutional frailty, were 
ready to mark her down in your memory as just the sort of 
person she seemed to your most superficial glance. The result 
was very unflattering to Mrs. Brownson. The poor lady, how- 
ever, was then much in the position of Windermere on a rainy 
day. She has a drunken husband, a fact you did not know ; 
by the post that morning she had received a dreadful letter 
from her eldest boy's tutor, at that crammer's down Oxford 
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way, which more than awakened the feeling that the lad had 
inherited his father's vice ; and, also, she herself happened to be 
suffering at the particular moment when you were introduced to 
her from toothache, neuralgia, and impecuniosity in conjunction. 
Of all this, of course, she said not a word to you, an entire 
stranger; and you jumped to an adverse conclusion about her. 

Yet Mrs. Brownson, tortured by pain and anxiety, and Mrs. 
Brownson, free from both, are not more dissimilar than the 
Lake District in wet weather, and the Lake District in fine 
weather. Nevertheless, if you are a practised believer in first 
impressions, it will be odd if you do not do poor Mrs. Brownson 
a wrong in your mind, though subsequently she charm you to 
the apologizing point. That granite foundation stone of a first 
opinion takes a vast deal of uprooting from your mind. 

Those words of Ernest Renan's in his " Recollections " : " He 
who can commit blunders with impunity is always certain to 
succeed," may seem to be substantial solace to our impetuous 
friend. But the adverbial phrase "with impunity" must not 
be tripped over without a thought It is easy to commit 
blunders. They are fine educative errors, many of them. But 
" with impunity " ! There lies the difficulty ; and, as has been 
said, most of us are apt to resent strongly any indication in 
others which implies that they have suddenly formed an 
opinion about us uncomplimentary rather than otherwise. The 
sting of it stays long, even though we may assure ourselves that 
the judgment of such judges is notoriously disreputable. 

The unwisdom and worthlessness of building solidly on first 
impressions is never more conspicuous than in the traveller in 
the early days of his travels. He knows nothing about the 
French, or next to nothing, and yet he ventures to write them 
down a nation of mountebanks, who exist without soap, because 
perchance he is struck in a day by their politeness and by the 
absence of washing material in his hotel bedroom. He might 
quite as reasonably sentence them all as immoral because the 
first three or four yellow-covered novels he buys from the Calais 
bookstall are studies in adultery. 

After a time, one is taught abroad, more even than at home, 
the imperative necessity of holding in the impetuous judgment 
with a very tight bridle. You itch to express an opinion, 
perhaps an unpleasantly adverse one. For your own sake, if 
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not for your subject's, restrain yourself. The man who, just out 
of his teens, publishes an elaborate study of human and cosmic 
life, in blank verse, can hardly, later on in his career, feel more 
ashamed of his first impressions than you, in your realisation 
that your hastiness has pained others and humbled yourself. 

One does not expect precocity of wisdom in the young. In 
them the blood speeds, and as the blood so is the current of 
thought and fancy within them. At twenty you are asked if 
you like So-and-so at first sight, and there is no difficulty in 
summing up poor Mr. So-and-So elaborately, or in passing upon 
him such comprehensive eulogy as none but extraordinary men 
might hope to deserve after they have lived fully up to the 
dictates of conscience. By-and-by the absurdity of the opinion 
declares itself. This is a part of education. Experience of this 
kind is quite as valuable as scholastic training. 

Much has been made, most unduly it seems, of the precious- 
ness of the instinct of liking or disliking at first sight which 
children show towards adults. Without disrespect to the children, 
we would bracket dogs and cats with them. 

But there is something extremely visionary about the value of 
such apparent credentials of good conduct. Who is to deter- 
mine whether it is yourself or some attribute of your exterior 
that excites such immediate liking or dislike? If you have 
some aniseed about you, it will be odd if you do not win the 
regard of Miss Puss, though you be quite neglectful to rub her 
head. Quite unconsciously, too, you may bear about you an 
aroma that commends itself, and therefore yourself, to the dogsj 
even as the aniseed makes you persond grata to the cats. On 
the same ground, though you may have ever so ugly a physiog- 
nomy, or be ever so wicked a fellow at heart, you may gain a 
child's sympathy by some small, amiable act of condescension. 
As a moral test, it seems most unlikely that in any courts of law 
this traditionary instinct would hold good as evidence, even of 
infinitesimal value. 

One other phase of first impressions must be lightly touched 
upon. It is the basis of about ninety-five novels out of every 
hundred. Heart goes out to heart, we are told, in the maying 
season, like lightning flashes ; and in the twinkling of an eye 
love springs up between a youth and a maid. " Love at first 
sight ! " How sweet it sounds ! It were cold brutality indeed 
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to take this common experience and impale it on the scalpel of 
analysis as yet another example — and perhaps the worst of all 
examples — of the folly of faith in first impressions. 

Most of us can speak on this subject. It is an inspiring 
theme. Even later in life, when mention of these " passions of 
a moment " can hardly be made without an amused pout of the 
lip (or a sneer, which argues us sufferers from them), if we are 
sincere we must acknowledge that they were tremendously 
engrossing — while they lasted. There is no sensation in life quite 
like those they occasioned. Unsettling, of course, they were. 
We knew not entirely what to make of them in the beginning. 
If they were downright love in its forging, there was something 
defective about them, in spite of the ecstasies and exultation 
that attended them. They lacked the hall-mark of content, 
which Nature sets upon the intercourse which she means to 
develop into matrimony. 

Love at first sight is one thing ; love at second sight is some- 
thing very different. It is not perhaps saying too much to call the 
one the passion of the body, blind and unreasoning, and the other 
the deeper and maturer love of body and mind in combination. 
In love at first sight the mind has no part, or next to none. 
Eye answers eye, and the deed is accomplished. If the mind is 
called upon at all, it is only to be ordered peremptorily to 
register the transaction which the body has so quickly carried 
through. If it revolts against the slight to itself, or ventures to 
suggest timid objections on prudential or other pretexts, it is 
bidden to take itself summarily into its own quarters again ; this 
is not an affair for it to meddle with. It is true. The mind 
has no concern in these romantic attachments, except the 
disagreeable one of saying, " I told you so ! " after the event. 

Schopenhauer fancied that this love at first sight was love at 
its best. But he regarded it from the platform of materialism 
simply. To him it was passion at its zenith ; the Will of the 
world acting under the veil of two human individualities, and 
urging them to do its pleasure in total heedlessness of their 
minds' opinion. If this be so, it is a pity we cannot have the 
Will of the world haled before the Divorce Courts, and made 
accountable for so much of the misery it occasions. These 
marriages, the sequel to love at first sight, are magnificent leaps 
in the dark. Perhaps one couple in ten land safely on the rock 
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of domestic happiness. The others are no sooner wedded than 
they are disillusioned. 

We repeat, first impressions are interesting and valuable 
enough up to a certain point. The error lies in the notion that 
they are last impressions as well as fil^t. The philosopher of 
twenty, who cuts his throat because of the harassing mystery 
of life, is one of the many victims sacrificed to this error. He 
makes the fatal mistake of fancying the mystery will always 
annoy him as he imagines it does at twenty. Lovers at first 
sight, who hasten to the altar like chickens to their food, are in 
the same case, though their reasoning (when they reason at all) 
is in a different direction. They fancy their passion for each 
other will always be as overmastering as it is when they plight 
their troth. 

Charles Edwardes. 
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XCbc Molverenc. 

From the Journal of Xenia de Florac. 

It is horrid of me, perfectly odious and horrid, but I cannot 
help it. I have all my life been possessed by an utterly irre- 
sistible impulse to perceive the comic and ridiculous side of 
things, so that I cannot avoid making fun of what strikes me 
as at all ludicrous, although it is unkind to do so. I even laugh 
at myself, and my own misfortunes, cynically though perhaps 
dismally, if the absurd view of them happens to take my fancy. 
And therefore it is that I cannot help giving to this very short 
fragmentary, and rather problematical sketch, the nickname which 
I was ill-natured enough to bestow upon one who was my friend, 
and who deserved better at my hands. 

Her name was Susan Ruthven. It was at school that I knew 
her, and that our friendship began — a queer one-sided friendship 
at first, since in the beginning it consisted only of her enthu- 
siastic admiration for me, and her devotion to me, both of which 
I only returned by a patronizing and condescending notice. 
Not till long afterwards did I come to value her unselfish 
affection, indeed I fear I have never valued it as it deserved. 
At school she was neither popular nor unpopular, because she 
was not a personality strongly marked enough to awaken either 
liking or dislike. Even the teachers complained that, while she 
was not clever, her dulness was of the most stolid and un- 
interesting kind. She was therefore simply of no account, an 
object of utter indifference and unconcern to those amongst 
whom she lived. She was always spoken of in negatives. She 
" was not " this or that, she never " was " anything except indeed 
remarkable for her plainness. Perhaps even that positive 
assertion might not have been made concerning her, had I not 
accentuated it by discovering the likeness that caused me to 
give her the detestable nickname which has stuck to her ever 
since. 

Her appearance, which suggested it, was indeed most un- 
lovely. She was short, and though thin and wasted by suffering 
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— for she was a martyr to neuralgia — she was neither slight nor 
graceful, but big-boned, ungainly, angular, and hard. Her hair 
was dark ; her eyes, though the brows and lashes were good, 
were uninteresting, quite devoid of beauty, and ill-set in her 
head ; her cheek-bones were high, her cheeks hollow, her fore- 
head, even when she was a child, deeply lined by pain. As to 
her complexion, it was not only what is called " muddy," but 
actually grimy, though sometimes a faint tinge of red coloured 
it, and then she looked better. Her nose was long and wide, 
and at the same time sharp in its outlines, while her upper lip, 
also long, projected outwards, but it was her mouth which 
formed the most remarkable feature of her face. It might 
literally have been said to extend from ear to ear. It was not, 
however, round and cavernous, like some hideous mouths which 
disfigure their owners, but straight and wide like a wolfs. 
When she spoke or smiled, still more when she actually laughed, 
she displayed to their whole extent her two rows of broad, 
rough-hewn, white teeth. I always thought of a wolf when I 
saw them, and that was what made me call her the Wolverene, 
for some way it seemed more appropriate to her than the 
" wolf," which had a more masculine sound, whereas Wolverene 
or Miss Wolverene, a form sometimes used, sounded distinctly 
lady-like. Anyway, all who heard this brilliant effort of wit on 
my part were much enthused, and the name stuck to her, though 
I am happy to say I am convinced that she never heard it her- 
self. If she did, she really was too angelic, for there never was 
any trace of offence in her manner to me or any one else. 

When we left school and came out, she hovered on the borders 
of the circle in which I moved, and I therefore met her but seldom 
in Society. She went to few balls, and when she did, always 
performed the part of a wall-flower with patience and resigna- 
tion, except when I brought up some of my own discarded 
partners, and asked them to be kind to her for my sake. This they 
were generally abject enough to be. At musical entertainments 
and other evening parties the most thrilling excitement to which 
she could look forward would be that some of the dullest women 
present would address a few words to her. 

Time went on and brought great changes and sorrows to the 
poor Wolverene. She lost her father suddenly, and the family 
in a day found life and everything altered for them. They all 
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bore their misfortunes bravely, but Susan determined to be 
actively useful. She accepted an offer made to her by the 
mistress of the school where we had been together, to receive her 
back there as a teacher. In this capacity, I was told, she gave 
entire satisfaction ; her patience in imparting whatever know- 
ledge she possessed was quite inexhaustible, while her steadiness 
made her invaluable, as the French teacher was much afflicted 
with frivolity. She used to write to me far more regularly than 
I answered her letters, and two or three hasty lines, which were 
all I used to send in reply to her lengthy effusions, would call 
forth expressions of the deepest gratitude. 

Although I seem to have continued her highest object of 
adoration, she could not have done without some present object 
for the superfluous affection and admiration she had to lavish, 
so she bestowed them upon a little pupil who was placed 
under her special charge. Her letters were simply rhapsodies 
in praise of Morna Blake. These letters always consisted 
of the utmost amount of note paper that it was possible to 
send for a penny stamp. I must do her the justice to say 
that she never went in for extra postage, though sometimes, 
to my great regret, she used foreign paper, and then there 
were more pages to be read. However, her letters were not 
really so trying as this description of them might seem to imply> 
because her writing was so large and discursive that each 
page contained but few lines, and each line but few words. 
The writing began high up on the left side, and sloped down 
very much to the right. She always employed that most 
horrible instrument, a stylographic pen. I am glad to say I 
never possessed one myself, though I have used a borrowed one 
on occasions when no other means of writing were to be had» 
and then the horrid thing produced a sort of violet effect. I 
was told, however, that on the writing being subjected to some 
process, I am not positively sure that it was not lingual applica- 
tion, it became of a proper colour and looked like real ink. 
This was not the case with Susan's letters, they were, without ex- 
ception, the most unsightly manuscript I ever saw. Here and 
there a word would blaze forth in vivid violet, and the rest of the 
sentence would be an indistinct blur. But the substance of 
them all was the same, once she set up Morna Blake on the 
pedestal from which I suppose I was raised to a higher eminence 
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of idolatry. According to Susan, the father of this h'ttle girl was 
a missionary in Africa, where her mother, who was Scotch, had 
died. The child being delicate, a lady who was a friend of 
her parents, and who was about to return to England, had offered 
to bring her back and keep her with her, till she was old enough 
to bear the climate. Her father alarmed by the fear of losing 
her had consented. But this friend had died very suddenly, 
and Morna's father was advised to send her to school, for she 
was backward in her studies. The Wolverene described her 
pupil as beautiful beyond description, with the most lovely dark 
eyes, like the stars, like velvet, like a gazelle's, and many more 
comparisons than my memory can retain. In fact her ecstasies 
and enthusiasm bored me, and I skipped those parts of her 
letters which contained the expression of them. 

When Morna had been nearly a year at the school she took the 
scarlet fever, and for a short time the panegyrics became 
jeremiads, until she got better, and then convalescent. Then the 
tone of Susan's letters assumed first a less mournful, then quite a 
jubilant strain, which culminated in a positive hallelujah of 
exultation at a most unexpected happiness which had come 
to herself. It was, she said, far too great for expression in 
writing, I must come and see her, and hear what it was from 
her own lips. 

Accordingly I went. The school was an old red-brick house 
close to a river, with a big, old-fashioned garden at the back, 
planted with old-fashioned flowers, now in full bloom, so that the 
air was laden with their perfume. In the middle of a grass plot 
stood a sun-dial with the inscription, 

•' Horas non numero nisi serenas.*' 

There were beehives at one end, and the tall elms under one 
of which we had tea, were the resting-place of a company of 
rooks on their way to their night quarters. 

As the Wolverene rushed, or sprang, or leaped, or flew to meet 
me — she certainly did not progress towards me by any less 
hurried way of advancing — I perceived a wonderful change in 
her appearance. She seemed positively glorified by that greatest 
and rarest of all beautifiers, which cannot be bought of any 
merchant-man — a perfect, radiant happiness. 

« Oh ! Oh ! Xenia ! " 
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There are certain persons who act through life the perpetual 
part of a note of admiration. (N.B. Happy thought for a fancy 
dress ball — a note of admiration.) The worst of them is, that all 
their admiration, amazement, and surprise, and such like emotions 
in all their different variations and gradations, cannot, when one 
wants to describe them, be adequately expressed in printing or 
writing by that one sign to which I have just likened this 
peculiar generation. That one sign is indeed our only means of 
indicating any degree of human feeling above or below or beyond 
the dead level of indifference, save and except curiosity, which has 
the note of interrogation all to itself. I once kne\y a family who 
were all like notes of admiration. They were always ejaculating, 
interjecting "Oh*s" in various degrees of admiration, amazement 
or surprise. I never heard them, to my knowledge utter any- 
thing else, and ordinary notes of admiration — doubled or trebled 
or many times repeated, would quite fail to express the ve- 
hemence of their feelings, which I have no doubt were warm. 
Fortunately such persons are few in number, and therefore a re- 
form in the art of printing to suit their needs is not so urgently 
called for as if they were more numerous. Nevertheless, seeing 
that they do exist, and that therefore the want remains, I would 
suggest, in view of the possible increase of their numbers, that a 
few more signs, suggestive of more varied emotions, should be 
added to thdse already in use. Until something better is thought 
of, I would, for instance, propose an inverted mark of the Treble 
Clef, or some or all of the signs of the Zodiac. These last 
would give scope for the expression of twelve different shades of 
admiration, amazement, or surprise. 

But this, it is superfluous to remark, is a digression. The 
Wolverene scarcely deserved at other times to be classed with 
such a generation of idiots and fools, but on the present occa- 
sion she beat them into sky-blue fits at their own particular 
calling. 

"Oh! Oh! Xenia!" 

She seemed actually choking with agitation and emotion, and 
all sorts of bottled-up feelings too great for words, and I had to 
wait some time before I discovered the cause of it all, for she 
would not have been herself if she had not forgotten all her 
own personal concerns, even the great cause wherefore I had 
come, in her joy at meeting me. 
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" Oh, Xenia ! How beautiful you look ! What a lovely dress ! " 
etc., etc., etc. 

When all this usual tirade of foolish, but perfectly sincere, 
admiration had been gone through, and we had sat down to tea, 
I peremptorily insisted on hearing her great news. 

•* Oh, Xenia ! Oh ! I don't know how to tell you. I— I— 
I'm going to — be married.*' 

Here my tu^:n for a note of admiration came. It was horrid 
— atrocious of me, I know, but I really couldn't help it. I gaped 
at her open-mouthed, and blurted out : 

" You ! Impossible ! 

"Oh, Xenia! I knew you would say that." Apparently she 
was not in the least offended. " And of course," she went on,. 
" it all seems so wonderful and unexpected that I can hardly 
believe it myself. But really, it is true." 

" Well, who is it ? " I asked rather impatiently, as I was, not- 
withstanding her protestations, quite incredulous. Heaven forgive 
me, what I was near having said was, " Who is the fool ? " but of 
course Susan could not have known that. 

" Oh, Xenia ! That is the most wonderful part of it all, who 
it is, for it is such a great marriage for me — such an honour — 
such a distinction, such a learned man ! " 

** But can't you tell me who it is ? " I said, I fear very 
snappishly, for I was irritated at her delay in coming to the 
point. 

"Oh, Xenia! You would never guess." (I'm sure I didn't 
want to try.) " You know I never expected to be married at 
all, and of course I never dreamed that anyone of the kind of 
people one knows would have cared for me. But I have some- 
times built up little romances, just to amuse myself, and I — I — 
in fact I have imagined that perhaps the drawing-master might 
have — well — aspired — you know." 

Oh, poor Susan — poor Wolverene ! The drawing-master was a 
fat, pudgy, ugly, little vulgarian, but even the grandeur of the thing 
would not have reconciled him to the absence of the " hartistic 
helement," which he often deplored in Miss Ruthven. 

" Well, it seems I'm never going to hear," I exclaimed quite 
crossly. " Don't mind telling me who it isn't, but for goodness 
sake say who it is." 

Apparently my scorn,under which she always smarted, brought 
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Susan to her senses, for her excitement subsided under my 
influence as a wet blanket, and she meekly replied : 

" It's — I mean he's — a clergyman." 

"Indeed," I said sneeringly. "A Dissenter, I suppose, or 
perhaps he belongs to the missionary persuasion ? " 

" Oh, Xenia ! How clever of you. How wonderfully clever ! 
But you always were so— so intellectual. That is just what he 
is. He is a missionary in Africa." 

" And what is his name ? " 

" Blake. That is, his surname is Blake, His Christian name " 
(very apologetically) " I don't care for so much. It is Ebenezer. 
I had hoped — that is, I had always hoped that if ever I married, 
his name would be Marmaduke. I think it is such a beautiful 
name. Don't you ? " 

" No, I don't," I answered, with that perfect candour which in 
my intercourse with Susan I never laid aside. " I suppose the 
Rev. Blake is the father of that child you are always bothering — 
I mean, writing about ? " 

" Oh, yes, dear Xenia ! How clever of you to guess ! He is 
the father of that dear, sweet child. Isn't it nice ? " 

" Well, I can't see that," said I disagreeably. " I don't think 
much of widowers." 

" No ; of course not. But then I am different from you. And 
you see it is all so lovely and romantic, for it was from my 
letters that he fell in love with me." 

Her letters ! Goodness gracious ! Considering what I knew 
of her epistolary efforts, I shuddered for her future. The man 
must be a very dangerous lunatic. 

" Susan," I said gravely, " have you any reason to suppose that 
there is insanity in his family ? " 

" Oh dear, no, Xenia. What could make you think of such a 
thing ? " 

I preferred not to explain, and only observed oracularly that 
it was always well to be on the safe side. And then I gave her 
to understand that she might proceed with her narrative. 

Shorn of all superfluous phrases, rhapsodies, and notes of 
admiration, the substance of what she told me was this : 

Before Morna's illness, she — Susan — had been in the habit of 
writing to the child's father at intervals about her. He had 
begun the correspondence by begging Miss Ruthven to keep 
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him informed of his daughter's progress in her studies. His 
letters, Susan said, had from the first been most interesting and 
delightful, and just before Morna got ill they had begun to grow 
longer and to show a decided interest in herself. When the 
child was ill Susan kept a sort of journal, in which she noted 
every detail concerning the patient, and this she sent him 
regularly, until complete recovery had set in. Mr. Blake wrote 
no less regularly in reply, so that the correspondence became as 
close and frequent as was possible. His gratitude for her good- 
ness to his daughter seemed to know no bounds, and apparently 
he had sought to prove it by the offer of marriage contained in 
his last letter, in which he spoke of the deep affection he had 
come to feel for the angelic being who had supplied the place of 
his child's mother. Susan had at once written to accept his 
offer. She had received a telegram saying that he was just 
starting for England. He was longing to meet her. He would 
arrive early next month. No, she had not a photograph of him 
to show me, but it did not matter ; she would see him so soon. 
As to means, he was, it seemed, rather well off. He had, when 
a child, been adopted by his god-father, an old gentleman 
named Blake, who had left him his heir, on condition that he 
took his name. What his own patronymic had been Susan 
did not know ; but it seemed to me clear that the Rev. Ebenezer 
was not of noble birth, and that his kinsfolk were rather of a 
missing kind. 

Having told me all she had to tell, the Wolverene now 
besought me to do her a great favour. This was that I should 
accompany her to Southampton when she went there to meet 
her lover. I consented, and was nearly overpowered by her 
gratitude. 

" Oh, Xenia ! It is too — too good and sweet of you. I am so 
much afraid of this meeting, for you know we have never met or 

seen each other ; and when he sees me — perhaps — perhaps " 

Here she broke into a sort of sob. " Perhaps he will change his 
mind." 

Poor Susan ! Tears are such ugly things, and she did look so 
simply hideous as she shed them, that I could not help feeling 
how well-gfTounded were her fears. But my heart bled for her, 
although I am not usually compassionate. I tried to soothe her 
— ^to reason with her, and at last succeeded in impressing upon 
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her my belief that it was for herself, and for her good and 
amiable qualities, and not for her appearance, that she was 
chosen. 

At last the day of her lover's arrival came, and we travelled 
down to Southampton together. As the great moment drew 
near, Susan's excitement became so great that I really thought 
it would have killed her. 

" Oh, Xenia, if you don't much mind, stay well behind and 
don't let him see you first, or he will never look at me." 

" Dear me," said I, as I slunk behind, " why didn't you think 
of that sooner ? I might have put on a wig and spectacles." 

But already the supreme moment was upon us. Miss Ruthven 
was being enquired for. Her lover approached. 

Never to the end of my life shall I forget that meeting, not 
that 1 can even faintly imagine, much less realize, what it was to 
Susan, for 

He was a Black Man. 

Slingsbv Marchant. 
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H perplejrind l^outtd TKIloman. 

By THE HONBLE. MRS. NATHANIEL FIENNES. 
CHAPTER IV. 

** Don't think I have come to gloat over your affliction, Mr. 
Despard," said Joan entering the study in which the solicitor and 
his bandaged arm were secluded. 

" I have but intruded to see if I can cheer you or be of use to 
you in any way," 

Despard looked at her and it struck him that she had im- 
proved since yesterday ; her hair shone more brightly, her face 
appeared sweeter, her eyes more deep and starry, or he fancied it. 
She wore a frock of white serge whose sleeves and part of the 
bodice and skirt were covered with a fine black braiding, and the 
combination and the style of the dress suited her well. 

" I have not felt dull," the invalid spoke languidly as be- 
fitted his condition. " Through the open window the melody of 
the Cavass voice has floated to me. I knew from its jubilant 
notes that it was addressing you^ and 1 have amused myself by 
surmising what it might be saying and what you might be 
replying." 

" Dear me ; a fresh discovery ; what trifles light as air can 
amuse the master mind of man." 

" The Cavass flirtation is not such a trifle in my eyes," the man 
replied without resentment. 

" Well I hope you will turn your mind's eye now to something 
a little more sensible or my visit will be brief. I came to know 
if you had any letters of importance you wished written, or 
rather any you could trust me to write for you ? " 

" This is a great honour and a very kindly thought," with his 
inscrutable smile. " Was it a love letter you had in your mind, 
Miss Maynard ? " 

" If you have one on your mind I daresay I could manage it 
for you." 
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" I daresay you could far better than I. Do you know," he 
turned and looked at her to ensure her full attention, " I have 
never written anything approaching a love letter in my life, and 
the time has not yet come for my first attempt" 

" You must not put it off too late," advised Joan kindly. " I 
should like to see that first attempt; what a crude, delightful thing 
it will be." 

" I promise that if ever it is written you shall see it." He 
spoke with intense quietude and his eyes rested still upon her 
face. 

What induced her face to change colour, Joan the heroine of a 
hundred flirtations ; she who had studied man and found him 
uninteresting, could she feel confusion and blush before one poor 
specimen of the despised sex ? She rallied her forces, but while 
doing so she turned her head away from the penetrating, discon- 
certing gaze of the specimen. 

" I am afraid your mind is a little weakened by pain," she 
said charitably. " You don't seem able to understand my offer. 
I thought you might have some fond relative whose anxiety 
after the news of your accident you might desire to relieve. A 
too doting mother, perhaps, or a blindly adoring sister, or mayhap 
a maiden aunt." 

" I see. It did not come within the dream of your philosophy 
to picture for me a nearer and a dearer tie." 

''Than the maiden aunt? I did not think it probable ; but 
noting how your mind runs that way, of course I own it possible. 
You don't look like it, but " 

" How does a man look when so blessed ? You, who have 
studied mankind in all his bearings, surely you know this well. 
How does man look when the greatest happiness human life 
can know is his assured ; when the love of a true, tender, pure 
heart, his own love accepted, glorified, returned, a heavenly gift, 
is bestowed upon him ? " 

His rich, deep voice thrilled through Joan's very heart ; she 
felt her face flaming now and she had never been so angry with 
herself in her life before. 

" He generally looks supremely foolish, so, at least, I have 
seen him when in such case. There is an air of wisdom about 
you, real or assumed, which precludes the idea of " 

" Anyone having yet been found foolish enough to care for 
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me. You are right, Miss Maynard ; upon the whole of this 
wide earth there is not one living creature who cares one thought 
for me." 

The bitter pathos in those tones thrilled Joan's heart again 
in another fashion. 

" Oh ! you must have relations — friends. If not, it must be 
your own fault" 

** I have crowds of so-called friends ; they care as much for 
me as I for them. I have no kith or kin." 

" Not even the maiden aunt ? What can you have done with 
them?" 

** I was never blessed by the maiden aunt. I never had 
brother or sister. My father and mother died within a week of 
each other, when I was just old enough to feel my loss. My 
father " — he spoke sternly, slowly, with a harsh ring in his voice 
now — " killed himself, driven to the deed by another's sin. I 
was a little chap ; I ran into the room and I saw him die. My 
mother followed him, dying of a veritable broken heart, within 
eight days. The blackness of that week has overshadowed my 
existence ever since and always must hang over me." 

Joan was unfeignedly shocked, but the tale as told by the 
man in those brief forcible phrases filled her with interest, sym- 
pathy, pity, and a yearning to soothe and cheer. 

" And what became of you then, poor little boy ? Who took 
care of you ? " she asked softly. 

" That universal friend — a lawyer — came forward and managed 
me. I was sent to school, and by-and-by, in accordance with 
my own aspirations and my late father's intentions, I entered 
the navy. There for some years I got on well. I liked the 
service, and I was growing, I believe, less morbid and peculiar, 
when suddenly an accident betrayed to me a truth I had never 
surmised. I owed my education and my start in life to my 
father's mirderer. I was indebted to him, in fact, for all I had 
cost in maintenance and otherwise, since my parent's deatli had 
left me penniless as well as orphaned. I was indebted to him^ 
to the man who had lured my father into ruin and what the law 
designates crime ; the man whose subtle brain had through all 
his iniquitous frauds (in which my father had been but the cat's 
paw, the scapegoat, reaping no benefits yet incurring all risk) 
deliberately planned and arranged for this end— that he should 
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ensure for himself security and wealth ; for his gulled victim the 
penalty and the punishment, when penalty and punishment 
could be no longer averted. I owed to this man, at whose door 
lay the lives of both my parents and the honour of one, a debt 
I could not pay. Oh ! it was a fraud in keeping with his former 
ones. You can surmise, perhaps, what I did when this thunder- 
bolt struck me." 

" You forgave your enemy sufficiently to allow him to continue 
the'poor atonement he was endeavouring to make for the sins of 
which doubtless he had repented." 

But her voice was tremulous. His was hard, cutting as steel. 

" I gave my life one object. I would pay back every farthing 
of that man's cursed bounty. To do that I must earn money, 
therefore I quitted the navy and my lawyer friend received me 
into his office. I allowed him thus to atone ; he had deceived 
me, but he had regarded it as legitimate business and he had not 
known all. I ground in that office and other offices until I ground 
all my youth away. I have ground myself into a machine, but I 
have ground money ; I have worked and pinched and saved until 
I am sordid and hard. I am half parchment, half red tape, but I 
have risen in my profession and I have achieved my object I 
have paid back every farthing of that accursed debt, and at last I 
am a free man." 

" He took it, that money ? " 

" He had no choice," grimly. " I made him take it. The 
stimulus has been good for me," he raised his dark, clever head. 
" It drove me up quicker than I should otherwise have climbed. 
I have attained now to such height in my profession that I can 
sit down and take breath. In other words I have a fairly good 
practice of my own, and this is the first holiday I have enjoyed 
since I entered a lawyer's office." 

" Oh ! " Joan drew a deep breath. " I do hope you will 
enjoy it thoroughly, but I fear you have made an unfortunate 
beginning." 

" I do not call it so," Despard reassured her, glancing from his 
useless arm to the face of his companion. " It remains to be 
seen what the end will be ; whether good fortune beyond aught 
I ever could conceive, or — whether it will resolve itself into the 
blackest thing my life has yet faced." 

" Oh, I hope not the latter." But she spoke nervously ; the 
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man's tone made his words a thousandfold more significant, and 
feeling herself getting dragged out of her depth Joan made haste 
to change the subject, 

"Mr. Despard, would you never forgive that man who so 
deeply injured you ? " 

His face changed ; an iron mask seemed to drop over it. 

** His crimes are beyond forgiveness. Any fair injury in open 
fight I could pardon if pardon were desired ; but a treacherous 
wretch who fawns upon the unsuspecting victim he calls friend, 
and stabs him in the dark, is beyond my range of forgiveness. 
I wish I had his trial and punishment in my hands. Do you 
feel your sympathies go out to such a man ? " he added half 
sarcastically, half wistfully. 

"No one could sympathise with such a man. But your 
relentless implacability makes me a little afraid of you." 

" I am letting you study me as I am,** grimly he returned, 
" Of course if you wish me to act a part " 

" No, I don't wish you to act." 

There was silence for some minutes. Joan's eyes were turned 
towards the open window, Despard 's eyes were turned upon her 
unconscious form. 

Outside the open window the trim velvet lawn and the 
many-hued flower beds shone in the glory of sunshine ; some 
roses, big and creamy, hung over the window, their scent stealing 
in, and the girl's white fingers played with one unknowingly. 
Upon Joan's face rested a shadow, the lustrous Qy^ were grave, 
the sweet mouth was set, the whole expression was troubled and 
thoughtful, and the lawyer waited for her next words with more 
anxiety than he would have acknowledged to himself ; but a 
step came on the gravel outside, and Lord Cavass was added 
to the picture. 

" Oh, there you are, Miss Maynard," in accents of fond reproach. 
" Too bad of you to hide away like this. Too bad really, don't 
you know. Lady Lea and I have been hunting for you every- 
where ; we can't make up a set at tennis without you." 

" 1 am just coming," said Joan, turning quickly. 

" And my letters ? " struck in Despard. " I really have some 
of importance." 

" Duty versus pleasure," meditated Joan, herself again. " I 
have been trained to give duty the preference, especially if it 
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seem disagreeable, therefore I will write your letters, Mr. 
Despard." Seating herself at the writing-table she looked at him 
with her quick, bright smile. " I hope you have got your thoughts 
collected and know what you want to say. Lord Cavass, you 
must go away and play by yourself awhile. This invalid gentle- 
man has the prior claim." 

Lord Cavass, muttering anathemas upon all invalids who 
shammed, and lawyers who presumed, carried his racket and his 
becoming blazer disconsolately away, and Despard indited a 
letter dry as dust and full of mystic phrases to his managing 
clerk. Joan drew a long breath of relief when she had 
finished it. 

''Oh, poor you," she said, with deep sympathy, "writing, 
talking, thinking, like that, week in, week out, for so long a life- 
time ; no wonder you are — what you are." 

" What am I ? " moving his position in endeavour to meet her 
eyes. 

" You told me yourself, you know, a legal luminary, a lawyer 
of eminence, greatness and renown. Do you know," leaning 
forward and letting her sweet smiling glance meet and mingle 
with his, " I never met one before — familiarly like this. I have 
seen them, of course, in the distance, looking awful in law courts 
and dingy offices, and the sight has chilled my blood, but I never 
dreamed of sitting tite-cL-tiie with one like this. It ought to be 
a cure for frivolity, oughtn't it ? " 

" That is incurable in some people, or rather, perhaps I should 
say," he smiled as he said it, and Joan for the first time noticed 
what an illumination his smile wrought. He was a fine man, 
distinguished and clever looking, but scarcely handsome — until 
he smiled, then his face became delightful, " it is inseparable 
from the charm which pervades everything some people say or 
do." 

" It is very nice of you to say that, very nice and tolerant, for 
I am sMx^you can have nothing in common with frivolity." 

"Or charm?" 

Joan nodded blithely. " Exactly. Or charm. You must in 
some way have got hold of that coveted gift which enables you 
to see yourself as others see you. I never met with a man who 
possessed a tithe of it before," ruminatingly. 

" I told you I was a unique specimen and should repay you''for 
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careful study. You are surely not going," in alarmed tone as 
the graceful figure approached the door, ** to abandon the study 
so prematurely ? " She paused with hand on the door to con- 
siderately explain. 

" I am guarding against over-study, which is apt, you know, to 
produce the feeling of distaste'* 



CHAPTER V. 

They were grouped in the drawing-room at the Grange after 
dinner, satisfactorily grouped according to Lady Lea's taste, for 
Joan Maynard was at the piano, hedged about by the little Lord 
Cavass; Mr. Despard sat apart, gfuarded by Miss Daley, the young 
thing of thirty, who was at once skittish, spiteful, and wildly 
anxious to secure a husband. The post had brought two letters 
that morning, which had jointly contributed to bring about the 
piano movement Lord Cavass had been assured by his man of 
business that his affairs were in worse condition than he had 
supposed. Joan had received a letter from her father, who had 
heard of the peer's attentions to his daughter, and hoped that 
the dearest wish of his heart was about to be fulfilled. 

" It is the only thing I long for, to see you * my lady,* and 
taking your place with the best of them. Money is no object, 
as you know well ; I have enough for my daughter and her 
husband too." 

So wrote the Colonial, the man who had made his money 
(piles of it, as he said) over the seas, and yearned, with true 
English vulgarity, to see it shine and glitter and dazzle in his 
native land. Now Robert Maynard knew well that his birth, 
his education, and his Colonial ideas and habits, rendered 
himself unfitted to shine, even though gilded to the uttermost ; 
but with regard to his daughter it was entirely different Her 
education had been, as he said, first-rate, her beauty was a 
power, and she had inherited from her mother a distinction and 
a grace which lifted her above the average woman. 

Joan was the rich man's only child, and it was but natural 
that he who had toiled so hard for her sake, should desire to 
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see this daughter of his do full justice to her advantages. And 
when Joan read her letter that morning she asked herself : 

" Had she any right to disappoint her parent's long-cherished 
aspirations for sake of her own prejudices." Maynard had ever 
been the kindest, most indulgent of fathers, and his daughter 
knew that if she chose to disappoint him in this instance, he 
would be rather grieved than angered ; but so grieved. Some- 
body (Joan suspected Lady Lea) had evidently written the old 
man a glowing account of Lord Cavass and his intentions, 
and Joan, ' meeting now the eager eyes of the impecunious 
noble, knew that it only needed her consent to transform Miss 
Maynard into the Lady Cavass. She sickened at the thought, 
but she conscientiously tried to make an effort towards it. She 
shut her eyes as it were to Despard, shutting him out with Amy 
Daley, and she essayed to find something congenial in Cavass. 
She failed, and then she tried to find something tolerable, and 
she had just failed there again, and was at her wits' end, 
what to try for next, when she heard Despard's voice at her 
shoulder. 

'* Miss Daley has kindly expressed a desire to hear me sing. 
Dare I venture to trouble you to play my accompaniment. Miss 
Maynard ? " 

Now Joan was accompanist general at the Grange, having a 
talent for that difficult art ; she had just played two songs for 
Lord Cavass, who liked to sing (as what man does not ?), and 
piped away in serene indifference to time and tune, but when 
Despard made his modest request, Joan arose and replied 
stiffly: 

" Won't Miss Daley play for you ? I think she rather likes 
playing accompaniments." 

So she did, in an airy, girlish way, making nothing of wrong 
notes and skipping playfully over any difficult bar ; and for 
another little way she had, viz., of stopping dead in the most 
effective passage to ask, with maddening giggle : " Where are you ? 
There ? Oh ! I beg your pardon, why I am a bar or two behind^ 
She was rather shunned by singing men, but Despard turned 
courteously towards her at Joan's suggestion, and the dutiful 
daughter, retreating from the piano in company with her noble 
shadow, heard singing which even Miss Daley could not murder. 
It was too bad of Despard, What did he want to sing for ? 
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That magnificent voice rolling out rich and full, with its thrilling 
intonations, its perfect culture and its dramatic force of expres- 
sion, drowned all Lord Cavass* little feeble commonplaces. 
And of course the man of parchment and tape must sing a love 
song, sing it too as if he understood and felt every syllable he 
uttered, and as if, moreover, he meant one of his audience .to 
feel it also. It was hard on Joan. 

She sat by a small table on which stood a rosily-shaded lamp, 
and the light fell becomingly upon the softness of her white 
arms and neck, the glint of her hair, and the graceful pose of her 
figure; all Joan's positions were full of natural unstudied 
grace. This evening she wore a gown of thick, soft, pearl, grey 
silk, veiled and draped in parts with grey gauze exquisitely 
embroidered. It was a charming frock upon a charming woman, 
and Lady Lea glancing towards that distant little table admired 
all she saw, for Lord Cavass was getting entangled in the misty 
folds of the girl's train, and the passion of Despard's singing 
was emboldening him to bleat out his best imitations of love 
and truth and devotion, and such things as he knew by name 
only. 

But Joan heeded nothing ; she was not aware how fair a 
picture she made, nor how lover-like Cavass appeared hanging 
over her ; that grand voice was rolling into her heart, and she 
was conscious of naught but the words it sang : 

" I want no stars in heaven to guide me, 

I need no sun nor moon to shincp 
While I have you, sweet-heart, beside me» 

While I know t^at you are mine. 
I need not fear whate'er betide me. 

For straight and sweet my pathway lies, 
I want no stars in heaven to guide me 

While I gaze in your dear eyes. 

" I want no kingdom where thou art, love, 

I want no throne to make me blest. 
While within thy tender heart, love. 

Thou will take my heart to rest. 
Kings must play a weary part, love. 

Thrones must ring with wild alarms. 
But the kingdom of my heart, love, 

Lies within thy loving arms.'' 

As the last note died away there arose a cry of wild alarm. Joan, 
engrossed in the song, had not noticed the soft-footed approach 
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of Jess the mastiff, who, in endeavour to obtain her notice, thrust 
his cold damp nose into her clasped hands. She started, and 
Lord Cavass, in his endeavour to anticipate her smallest wish, 
thrust the dog aside; between them, they gave the lamp-bearing 
table a slight but fatal push. It reeled, and had Cavass been of 
the stuff of which heroes are made, he might have caught the 
lamp and saved it from falling with the table ; but he was of 
quite different material, so much so that when he heard the 
horrid crash and saw liquid fire rolling towards Joan, and the 
gauze of her gown, he raised the cry of wild alarm and sprang 
back, with the sole desire of saving his own neat black legs 
from the devouring flame. The flame caught the transparent 

tissue on the girPs train. In another moment but a big 

man came with a leap (such a leap as a lion gives — swift, 
tremendous, sure) across the room. He caught up a huge tiger 
skin, while his voice rang out in command : 

"Bring every rug you can find, instantly^^ and he had the 
skin wrapped round Joan, and the hungry blaze smothered out, 
before Lord Cavass had conveyed his legs into a corner of 
security. After which Despard fell to stamping about, tearing 
down curtains, and heaping rugs and carpets pell-mell, and the 
result was that, in a few moments (these things have to be done 
quickly, or not at all), the pretty drawing-room was all upset, 
but nothing was very much injured, and the fire was extin- 
guished. Then uprose a babel of tongues, everyone talking 
excitedly except Joan, who had uttered no sound at all. Slowly 
across the room she came, the charred ruins of her pretty em- 
broidery telling how exceedingly narrow had been her escape, 
and stood beside Despard. She had seen everything, her own 
danger. Lord Cavass' discretion, and the intuitive perception 
which had revealed to Despard, as he stood with his back 
towards her, that she was in peril. She was uninjured, save for 
a slight burn on one arm, but her deliverer had burned his hands 
badly, and by tearing his arm out of its sling, and using it with 
might and main, he must have given it a terrible wrench. Yet 
Joan did not speak of that ; she stood before him with her hands 
locked, her face white and her eyes shining ; they were bright- 
ened by tears for one thing, but also by something else which 
only Despard, looking deep, deep down into their beautiful 
depths, could see. 
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" Thank you^ she said, with a catch in her breath, and when 
he smiled for answer, she turned away. " I will go and take 
off my charred frock, I think, Julie." 

" Yes, dear," said Lady Lea, winding her arm about the pretty 
waist, " and this burn shall be dressed. Does it hurt much, 
sweet one ? " 

« I don't feel it." 

Lady Lea, glancing into the white face, noticed its look of 
exaltation, and a thrill of fear ran through her. 

" Lord Cavass does not understand parafine lamps, Joan, he 
said so just now." 

" He certainly seems a little afraid of them." 

" Had it been anything to do with a horse, now, he would have 
been entirely master of the situation." 

** Does he often meet with horses in a drawing-room ? " 

** Joan, it is not like you to be sarcastic. Take my word for 
it as a married woman ; it is no drawback to a man, as a husband^ 
to be unversed in the intricacies of parafine lamps. Nasty, 
vulgar, dangerous things. Light your rooms with candles, it is 
simply a question of money." 

" It would be a great advantage in a husband, I should think," 
said Joan, still with that quiet, exalted look upon her lovely face, 
" to be able to trust him under any circumstances — to take care 
of himself— one need have no anxiety on his behalf." 

•* You are upset," observed my lady abruptly. " I shall ring 
for your maid, and you must go to bed and not speak another 
word to-night." 

Then she kissed her friend tenderly, whispered how thankful 
she was to see her safe, and left her in her maid's hands. 

Presumably Miss Maynard had a good night's rest, for she came 
down the next morning looking fresh and sweet as a rose. She 
found another letter from her father, and upon reading it, at 
the breakfast table, announced that she must return home that 
very day. Mr. Maynard was attacked by his worst enemy, the 
gout 

"Joan ! " cried her hostess, in accents of despair. " You catCt 
go." 

"I must, Julie. Papa with the gout is a heartrending 
spectacle. Directly he is well again I will come back and finish 
my visit I hope it will prove to be only a slight attack "^ 
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But though she spoke firmly, she sighed inwardly, for coming 
back is not the same as staying on, and it occurred to Joan that 
Despard's visit at the Grange would be concluded ere she 
returned, while there were no limits to Lord Cavass. 

However, she went bravely upstairs to give orders to her maid 
about her packing, and then she crept down softly, avoiding her 
friend Julie Lea, and looking for the lawyer, Despard ; her 
motive was quite innocent, she wished to thank him more 
fully for the trouble he had taken on her behalf the previous 
evening. 

Now Despard was looking for Miss Maynard, he having 
something which he greatly desired to say to her, and this led to 
a little complication and some delay, but at last they met, 'twas 
in the drawing-room, and the drawing-room was happily, at that 
period, deserted. 

" I — I wanted to see you before I left, Mr. Despard, because 
I fear I shall not find you here on my return." 

" On the contrary, I hope you will. I am going up to Town 
this evening, my business requires a taste of personal super- 
vision, and Sir Joshua has kindly asked me to come back and 
finish my visit a little later." 

**Oh!" then she looked up and smiled. "When did you 
make this arrangement ? " 

He answered without dissimulation. " This morning, after I 
had heard your change of plans." 

" Indeed ! Well, on the whole, I think I am glad you should 
be here when I am. Julie has so many lamps about, and they 
are dangerous on those cockle-shell tables, and you were 
evidently the only person in the room last night who understood 
anything about their management." 

Then her face and voice and manner altered entirely ; into 
her eyes came the softest, sweetest light, into her voice a little 
tremour, into her manner a shyness, absolutely bewitching. 

" How can I ever thank you enough, Mr. Despard, for — saving 
my life last night ; and I know you wrenched your poor arm 
terribly, I am sure it pains you to-day." 

" It pains a little. I enjoy it," with triumph. 

" Oh, I am so sorr>'. Let me put this sling right for you. Is 
that easier ? " 

He caught the little, gentle hand and held it in l^is^y^ij^jl^ft 
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one closely, the while he continued with, now, a total alteration 
in his manner, face and voice ; all lightness, all conventionality 
had fled, and in their place shone a passion, rang a force, which 
thrilled Joan to the centre of her being. 

'* I assure you I enjoy this pain, for it reminds me continuously 
of my greatest, keenest happiness — I have been of some service 
to the woman / love^ 

Silence ; Joan, for the first time in her life, finding herself 
speechless, stood at the mercy of the next words it might please 
her companion to utter. 

" The woman I lavel* he repeated slowly, and the rich tender- 
ness in his voice was wonderful. " I have said it aloud at last 
I have whispered it to myself a score of times, wondering if I 
should ever have courage to say it to you. But for that blessed 
lamp it might have remained unsaid. You are not angry with 
me for — ^this ? " 

"I could not be angry with you after — that Besides, one 
ought never to be averse to hearing truth, if you are sure this is 
truth ? Men make such mistakes in these cases." 

" I have never had a case of this sort before. My mother 
died, as I told you, when I was a little child, and since then 
no woman has ever aroused in me any feeling of affection. 
Am I sure I love you? Joan, look into my eyes straight 
through into my soul, and I think you will never doubt it 
again. I know no words which can describe or express my 
feelings, their depth, their might I love you with every fibre 
of my being, every beat of my heart, every thought of my 
mind. My love for you is the purest, noblest, highest feeling 
my life has ever known ; it is truths and therefore it must 
endure. So long as I have a heart to beat or a brain to 
think, I must love you, love you, love you. Oh ! my darling, 
and yet it seems such presumption to offer you my worship 
and myself. I must be the veriest simpleton if I did not know 
that I am or have nothing worthy your acceptance, you, so 
far above and beyond all women — and yet sometimes — lately 
— I have felt hopes, thrilling, pulsing throbs of the most 
exquisite hope, whispering that you might care to have my 
devotion and my life. If my vanity has misled me, the kindest 
thing you can do is to put me out of my misery at once, but if 
I have read your sweet kindness aright, if— oh, my darling. 
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my love, my all — if you can give me promises, even distant 
ones " 

" Would you like them to be very far distant ? " Joan asked 
softly ; her confusion vanished as that of her lover increased, and 
she interrupted his hesitating utterances with her old smiling 
sauciness. " If you would allow me to say it I should not put 
off things too far, at your time of life, you know." 

"Joan, my darling — ^you mean me to understand " 

"Joan, my darling, the carriage will be round in an hour's 
time, and luncheon is all ready for you now in the dining- 
room." 

Could any interruption be less opportune ? But Lady Lea was 
acting prudently, according to her lights. Blind to all her 
dearest friend's hints and glances she refused to efface herself, 
nay, she hedged Joan about even until the train had entered the 
station and Miss Maynard had entered the train, and though 
Joan could have shaken her dear Julie with much pleasure, she 
could not shake her off. So hedged about was the departing 
guest, that the only thing she had a chance of saying to her 
lawyer was just the hurried whisper : 

"We must finish that — that conversation of ours when we 
both return to the Grange and meet again, you know." 

" May I write ? " Despard asked eagerly. 

" No, better wait till we meet again." But forthwith she gfave 
him a look (right over little Lady Lea's head), and when that 
train went off Despard stood upon the platform a satisfied man. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Only two weeks elapsed ere Joan Maynard returned to the 
Grange, but somehow during that fortnight the girl had changed. 
She was- just as beautiful as ever, but scarcely so charming. She 
was less sweetly, bewitchingly bright and gay, more grave and 
thoughtful, and a little inclined to be sharp and flippant ; it was 
a pity. Sebastian Despard had not yet reappeared, and Joan 
never made any inquiry about him ; this Lady Lea hailed as a 
good omen. 

" I fancy old Maynard has been giving his daughter sensible 
advice," she observed to her husband, Joshua. " Now if it could 
only be managed that Joan should never meet that lawyer 
again " 

" Ah ! that reminds me," said Sir Joshua. " I heard from 
Despard to-day and he hopes to turn up here to-morrow." 

Lady Lea stamped her pretty foot 

" I never heard of anything so vexatious, so tiresome, in my 
life. Josh — put him off," entreatingly. 

" Certainly not. My dear, are you aware that he is one of the 
very few men whom I really like ? " 

*' That would be very well if he liked you, or only you I mean, 
but Joan makes the complication. You see, dear Lord Cavass 
has so many advantages. Despard has — nothing'' 

" You call brains nothing ? " drily. 

" Brains^' in high disdain. " Who wants brains if he has a 
title?" 

"It is as well to have a modicum, I thought Cavass, how- 
ever, evidently considers it unnecessary. But do you women count 
appearance as nothing ? " 

" Appearance I What does that matter in a husband? Women 
soar far above appearances. If I had studied appearance, now, 
should I ever have married you ? " 

"You might have done worse," retorted her lord quickly. 
" Notably a good bit worse if you had taken a man of Cavass* 
nches and physiognomy." 

** Josh, dear, I wish you would not make those disparaging 
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remarks. I am sure they do Joan's prospects harm, and re- 
member he is your guest too." 

" Humph ! I have begun to look upon him as one of my 
fixtures. Do you know by any chance how long he has been 
here?" 

" I know I have begged him to prolong his stay, I am sure no 
one could be more harmless." 

" Certainly no one could be more uninteresting. Well, if you 
can persuade Miss Joan to pay his debts and bestow herself and 
her fair supply of worldly goods upon that little apology for a 
man, she must have less sense than I give her credit for 
possessing." 

" She will be Lady Cavass, and old Maynard will be enchanted. 
She would be just wasted as plain Mrs. Despard." 

" She would never be plain Mrs. Anybody. That face of hers 
will wear well. Despard is a fine fellow, a real good sort." 

" Make much of him, Joshua, you who can appreciate him ; 
mojiopolise him, dear, enjoy his intellectual society to the full — so 
fully that no one else can get a chance of it, you know, and I 
shall not object to his visit here one bit." 

Lady Lea was giving a dance on the following evening, and 
Joan's programme was almost filled (an heiress who is a beauty 
and a perfect valser to boot, cannot keep dances open unless she 
be a past mistress of subtlety) when her eyes encountered the 
eyes of Sebastian Despard across the room. She was for a 
moment resting by a window, he stood leaning against a door- 
way in the opposite wall. Joan had not known he was due at 
the Grange (Lady Lea having omitted to mention the circum- 
stance), and when she met those dark, clever eyes, with in them a 
look which the girl could not fail to understand, her heart gave 
a great answering throb and her face turned white ; the next 
instant it hardened into a cruel look of resolution. Despard 
bowed and smiled, and at once began to thread his way towards 
her, Joan behaved in a manner utterly unworthy of herself ; she 
made no response to Despard's greeting, and as she saw him 
coming, she spoke to her partner and valsed away. 

" These rooms are stifling," remarked Miss Maynard when the 
music ceased (she never complained of the most crowded London 
rooms and she could valse all night without turning a hair), '' I 
must go out on the terrace, Major Burke. Cold ? No, I think 
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it is too warm even outside. Will you fetch me an ice, 
please ? " 

She had gained a few moments of solitude and she stood 
under the pale stars, on the lonely terrace, her white robes falling 
around her, her hands tightly clasped, her eyes piteous. 

" I must do it to-night. How can I do it ? " she moaned 
Alone ! no, she might not even be alone, a step approached and 
ere she could discover from which direction it came and flee 
before it, a hand was laid upon hers and a voice, very low, 
very quiet, and very masterful, the voice of Sebastian Despard, 
said : 

" Miss Maynard, I have followed you." 

"You have come for dances I suppose," with an uncertain 
laugh. " But I fear you are too late, my card is quite full." 

" I don't want dances except as a means to an end, I must 
have a certain amount of conversation with you." 

" Major Burke will be back directly," looking over her shoulder 
and longing for the stalwart soldier whose presence a moment 
before she had loathed. 

" Then come out of Major Burke's way. Further down here, 
where he will not see your white gown." So authoritative was 
his tone, so impelling his touch, that she yielded as if uncon- 
sciously and was led, out of sight of ball-room windows, to the 
farther end of the terrace, then she struggled a little. " I cannot 
enter into serious converse at a giddy dance. You look 
appallingly solemn, quite out of place at a scene of festivity. 
Let me meet you at a prisoner's bar or in a churchyard or some 
other appropriate spot, at some more suitable time." 

" You will listen to me and answer me here and now. Joan, 
you cut me five minutes ago." 

** Did I ? " indifferently. " Oh, well, it does not matter does it ? 
you are not offended ? " 

" Did you wish to offend me ? " His voice sounded husky, 
unlike itself. 

" No, oh no," with superlative carelessness. " Why should I do 
that?" 

He looked at her standing there, lovely as a dream, cold as an 
iceberg, cruel as death. Was this the same sweet, tender woman 
he had loved and wooed, and as he thought won, only two little 
weeks ago ? Only fourteen days since he had parted from her 
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with his heart alight, iRlled with the most glorious hopes, and 
now 

Her face and form remained the same, lovely to distraction. 
Tall and fair in her pure robes she stood beneath the stars a 
woman to be worshipped. Her gown of dead, white silk was low 
cut and short-sleeved, and it was edged about by the snowiest, 
fluffiest ostrich feathers ; a cascade of the same feathers fell from 
the left shoulder to the hem of the skirt ; they were fastened 
upon the shoulder by a great bunch of deep crimson carnations 
and another bunch of the same flowers ornamented the girl's 
huge white feather fan ; the fragrance of those carnations was 
wafted to Despard as Joan raised her fan with an idle, graceful 
movement, waving it between her face and his fixed regard. 

" Don't do that," he commanded sternly. ** I want to see your 
face." 

" But I do not like the look on yours, I prefer to shut it out. 
Neither do I like your extraordinary tone and manner," she 
laughed coldly. 

" Joan, when last I saw you I asked you a question. I was to 
receive your answer when we met again." 

** Ah, exactly ; it is soon given, that answer. I regret that I 
cannot accept the proposals you were so flattering as to make 
to me." 

" And your reasons ? " 

"Women never reason, according to masculine creed — your 
creed, Mr. Despard." 

"Your reasons," he protested, heedless of that flippancy. 
" Your reasons for deliberately doing me this cruel, deadly injury, 
I will know. You gave me encouragement ; you intended me to 
hope and to aspire. Had you in the first instance discouraged my 
advances I should never have proceeded a step farther ; had you 
even half-way given me to understand that my attentions were 
unwelcome, I should have retired, bitterly mortified and grieved 
perhaps, but not mortally wounded. Now — now it is, and you 
know it iSf a matter of life and death to me. It would have 
been a more womanly and a far more merciful action," his 
voice quickened passionately, "had you taken a knife and 
stabbed me to the heart with one swift sure blow ; that would 
have been a small cruelty compared with tkis. Why have you 
done this ? " 
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As he paused in evident intention to have some feply, Joan 
said with a forced smile : " You told me once that you held 
it impossible for a woman to be constant. You observed that 
men would blame her for fickleness, falsity, love of change 
in fashion and sweetheart, but for your part you believed that 
in all her fickle nconstancy she did but fulfil the laws of 
her nature, she could not do otherwise. With this repetition 
of your own wise words, Mr. Despard, I think we may close 
this scene." 

She moved as if to pass him and return to the house ; his 
grasp fell on her bare white arm like a steel band, it hurt the 
fair, soft flesh, but neither he nor she were aware of that. Joan 
could see the agony in the white, strained face so near hers, she 
could hear it in the hoarse, strained voice, altered out of all 
semblance to its former delightful music ; she could gauge it by 
the pain which seemed to be tearing her own body and soul 
asunder, but, true to the purpose formed out of some awful, im- 
placable resolution, she betrayed no sign of her own suffering. 
She might have been a perfect marble statue, so cold, so destitute 
of all feeling did she appear. But she was to be further tried. 
Despard altered suddenly, his voice, his grasp, his glance grew 
gentle. 

" If those foolish presumptuous words of mine or any others 
I may have uttered have rankled in your mind, forgive them," 
he pleaded, " for from my very soul I deplore and retract them. I 
did not know you then. I was ignorant and conceited and pre- 
sumptuous. And just now I was half mad from pain, forgive 
that also, if you can. Believe that my love for you is like a 
mighty resistless torrent, which neither my will nor my brains can 
check or control ; it drives me hither and thither, into presump- 
tion, into despair, into madness, but your hand could guide it, 
lead it in any way you chose. Joan, my very life is in your hands ; 
whether I will or no, whether I rebel or yield, it must be so ; I 
cast myself upon your mercy, for my extremity is utter. I cannot 
indulge in pride or even in what one terms self-respect ; the one 
mighty current sweeps all away save itself. I love you, I love 
you, I love you with my whole soul and being. Have you nothing 
for me — in very pity ; nothings Joan ? " 

It was a cry of anguish, that last entreaty, the anguish pf a 
strong man, and, dazed by, her own pain Joan had nothing to 
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say for some moments; she had neither voice, nor speech, 
nor thoughts; that current of love was sweeping her away 
also. 

** You will unsay those cruel words, you did not mean them ? *' 
The eternal upspringing of hope attuned Despard's tones again 
to softest melody. " You deemed me presumptuous, and wished 
to give me a lesson — that was it, wasn't it ? As I look at you, so 
womanly, so gracious, so sweet, I feel you could not be capable 
of cruelty so barbarous. • You have the face of an angel ; it is 
impossible you should have the heart of a fiend." 

"You have a strange choice of phrases, Mr. Despard. I 
suppose all this poetical exaggeration belongs to your pro- 
fession. I don't know why I should be accused of such heinous 
crimes, I don't see what I have done beyond laugh and talk in a 
friendly spirit with you as I have done with dozens of other 
men. If they all expect me to marry them " 

She finished the sentence with a gesture which turned her 
face from her companion's scrutiny. 

Dead silence for a time. Oh ! such a long time ; a time which 
seemed to Joan a very eternity of torture ; then the lawyer slowly 
spoke. 

"If you have treated many men as you have treated me, I 
am more sorry for you than for them." 

" That is kind of you. I suppose you see with your just eyes 
some awful Nemesis approaching me. Perhaps you will pray 
for it." 

"I shall not pray for that." His accents were broken now, 
almost inaudible. " I have loved you, though how well you can 
never know. You have proved yourself unworthy any man's 
true affection, but still your happiness, which would have been 
my dearest treasure to guard and ensure^ can never be indifferent 
to me. I shall pray " 

"Oh! please leave my happiness alone," she interrupted, 
almost hysterical for the first time in her life. " I shall get 
what I deserve, I dare say. But you — ^you have loved, you say. 
Already you can talk of it in the past tense, therefore you are 
getting over it ; you will get over it, of course ; I mean you will 
soon learn to forget me, won't you ? " 

" I shall never forget you. I may in time — ^learn to forgive 
you." 
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"Oh, I am sure you will manage to overcome this weak- 
ness. You have so much resolution and strength of cha- 
racter, you have succeeded so splendidly in all your endeavours 
in life, that I am sure you won't fail here. When next we 
meet I foresee *' 

" We shall never meet again if I can prevent it" 

A cold shiver seemed to run through her, she feared he must 
see the tremulous movement, and she cried shrilly : 

" Of course that is as you please, but I own that — heartless as 
you think me — I should like to hear you tell me presently that 
you have got over it all — conquered this foolish, unhappy fancy. 
I am sure you will manage it," with strange insistence. " Now 
you know I am unworthy any place in your regard, I shall be 
torn out, deposed by the force of your iron will, from — from 
your affections and thoughts." 

"Perhaps. I need not discuss these probabilities with you. 
Shall I take you back to the ball-room, Miss Maynard ? " 

He had lowered himself to the uttermost before her, and he 
had lowered himself in vain; he was a proud man, and he 
would never plead nor sue to her again, Joan felt that He had 
been marvellously moderate in his reproaches, and as they 
moved slowly along the terrace, Joan's shrinking hand just 
touching the cloth of his sleeve, he forbore to utter anything. 
The girl recognised the man's strength which gave him self- 
control, and his generosity which spared her the taunts and 
upbraidings she might have received. Of all qualities Joan 
admired most strength and generosity. 

She had treated Despard vilely, inexcusably, she recognised 
that also. Her own hands had put away from between them 
any possibility of friendship in the future ; he would avoid her 
rigorously for always, he had said so, so to-night ended — every- 
thing. 

They reached the conservatory door, and Joan drew a deep, 
deep breath, trembling from head to foot, struggling against 
screams and moans, and something stronger even than hysteria, 
a longing to throw herself into Despard's arms and cry " Forgive 
me!" 

The end of it all had come. Sebastian Despard bowed 
silently, releasing his arm from Joan's two fingers ; he did not 
look at her, or he might have been startled out of hii self- 
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control ; he left her on the edge of a cushioned chair, and she 
sank back into the cushions as he moved away. They were 
not invisible to each other throughout the remainder of the 
evening, for presently Joan emerged, and danced, and laughed, 
and apparently flirted (the only peculiarity about her being that 
her face was white, and her hands ice - cold), while Despard 
lounged like other men and looked much as they did, until Lady 
Lea*s ball came to an end — as everything else had done. 



(7V be continued,) 
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CHAPTER V. 

"MADEMOISELLE FERRET." 

Madame ZAVADOSKors party had ended so pleasantly for May 
that she felt enlivened for several days after, and took herself 
to task for yielding to unreasoning depression previously. 

Why should she care if she were of importance to people or 
not ? Minds of a higher tone than hers could be sufficient to them- 
selves, why could she not at least aim at this happy elevation ? 

At least two clever people, Frances Carrand Mr. Ogilvie, liked 
to talk to her. True, the former's suggestion that Ogilvie's 
civility was a second-hand sort of attention was probably correct, 
yet he seemed interested in all she said. Frances was always 
kind, and really fond of her (May), but somehow latterly May's 
faith in and admiration of her friend had been shrinking in a way 
that puzzled and annoyed her. Her ambition to be everything, 
to do everything, to know everything, had grown a trifle mono- 
tonous. Moreover, as May's own mind grew, she began to find 
that all her friend's opinions and observations seemed repetitions of 
something she had heard or read before. 

" It would be more interesting if she made mistakes sometimes, 
or thought she did. Then I wish she cared a little about what / 
think, but 1 am growing ill-natured and self-conceited. I cer- 
* Copyright in America, 1893, by J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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tainly do not know as much as she does, and I am not half so 
industrious. I waste such a quantity of time musing over what I 
read. It is very pleasant, but I might do much more if I were 
not given to dream ; of course, it is not all lost time, as I can do 
needlework and I have a great deal on hand just now. I will 
not go out with Frances till I finish it ; now she is taking lessons 
in Russian she does not want me so much." 

Here the entrance of the father cut short her meditations. He 
looked brighter than usual and the tone of his voice was more 
cheerful. 

" May, my love, put on your things and come with me to leave 
cards at Madame Zavadoskor's. It is a week since her party and 
I have not called yet ! Really, try as I will to keep clear of the 
* madding crowd,' engagements will gather round me. By the 
way, dear child, you had better warn Leontine that I dine out 
to-day ; she will therefore only provide for your modest needs. 
I have promised to dine with Ogilvie and one or two choicer 
spirits. I confess I fear that I prejudged Ogilvie. He is a cold 
exclusive fellow, but he recognises and appreciates ability and dis- 
crimination where he meets it Some people think very highly 
of him, and I admit he is a man of decided intelligence. He 
seeks my society in a very flattering manner." 

" Yes, he is agreeable," said May. 

" He is. I observed that he took you to the refreshment room, 
being no doubt anxious to pay my daughter attention." 

" Very, likely, ' said May, with an irrepressible, youthful laugh, 

"Do you find my suggestion absurd?" asked Mr. Riddell 
severely. " Do you fancy it was simply and solely to please him- 
self Mr. Ogilvie talked to you ? Beware, my child, of conceit ! 
It is the most fatal mistake a young woman can make ; simplicity, 
an absence of self-consciousness, these are charms which I trust 
will always be yours." 

" I hope so," returned May, an amused smile still dancing in 
her eyes. " At all events, I do not lack lessons in humility." 

" Really, my dear May, though I fancy few men have seen or 
known more of human nature than I have, I am sometimes at a 
loss to understand you. I can only conclude that the weakness 
of a loving father has somewhat pampered and spoilt you. Go, 
my dear, put on your hat and cloak, your best^ remember — you 
have to walk up part of the Champs Elys6es with ine^ 
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" Very well, papa. I shall make myself as smart as I can." 

Riddell looked after his daughter with a puzzled expression. 

" She is singularly unresponsive," he thought. " Alas ! it has 
always been my lot to be misunderstood by those who ought to 
be my nearest and dearest. Tis the usual penalty paid by 
somewhat exceptional natures." He carefully looked at himself 
in a glass which hung between the windows, then he went into 
the vestibule and called Ldontine to brush his coat while he per- 
formed the same office to his hat, examined his boots, and finally 
went into his room for a pair of new tan gloves, which he had 
not completed fitting on carefully when his daughter reappeared. 

" My dear," with mild reproachfulness, " I asked you to put on 
your best hat." 

" Yes, papa, and I have. You don't think this hat shabby ? " 

" Well, May, I cannot say it is fresh. I fear, my love, you do 
not take care of your clothes. Limited as I am in means you 
might spare me the distress of seeing yon unnecessarily shabby.* 

" But, papa, it is two years since I had a real new hat." 

" Spare me, my dear May, spare me these distressing details. 
The first few francs I can put together after providing for our 
absolute needs shall be yours, though it will be some time before 
I recover the outlay so lately made upon you. Come, my dear, 
allow me to enjoy a walk with you, for once," and with a deep 
sigh he led the way downstairs. May followed him, her cheeks 
slightly flushed, an amused smile contending with an impatient 
knitting of her brow, and father and daughter walked up the 
Champs Elysees, Mr. Riddell occasionally commenting on the 
occupants of the carriages which passed, and taking off his hat 
with much elegance to some of them. 

" Ah ! there is our friend Ogilvie ! " he exclaimed, as two gentle- 
men on horseback approached near the Avenue Marboeuf, and 
he waved his hand with ostentatious familiarity. 

Ogilvie took off his hat to May and half-checked his horse, 
but went on without pausing. How well, how distinguished he 
looked, how thoroughly at home in the saddle ! 

" Who is he riding with ? — that curious-looking man with wild 
red hair ? " she asked. 

" Oh, that is a man who is the fashion just now (though by the 
way I did not see him the other night at the ZavadoskoY's), Prince 
Radymski. He is a Bohemian, I think, a real Bohemian." 
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" Ah, yes, Mr. Ogilvie sent Madame Falk a card of admittance 
to see his pictures and beautiful things.'* 

" Indeed ! I had no idea of this ; I am afraid our intimacy 
with our worthy friends upstairs will give Ogilvie rather a false 
idea of our social standing. Journalism for a woman is a very 
shady sort of thing — deucedly shady." 

" But you have been a journalist yourself! and Madame Falk 
writes so delightfully. / should be very proud if I could earn 
money as she does." 

" My dear child — women, especially young girls, should not 
think about money, they should be above it ; and as to Madame 
Falk's writing, great powers ! she has not the faintest idea of style ; 
I wish you were little more cultivated. May." 

" So do I," she returned in all sincerity. 

They were now close to the Zavadoskol abode, and Mr. 
Riddell suddenly asked : " Have you any visiting cards with 
you, my dear ? " 

•* Visiting cards ? Why, I do not possess such a thing." 

" True, true ! nor do you need any ; I will write your name 
upon mine, for of course the Countess will be out." 

He was a true prophet, and having left their names they 
turned their steps homeward. Not far from the house they en- 
countered Madame ZavadoskoT returning from the Bois escorted 
by Carr and followed by a groom. 

She recognised both father and daughter graciously, and Carr 
lifted his hat. 

" As usual ! " exclaimed Mr. Riddell with a knowing air," Carr 
seems to have become an institution in the ZavadcskoT establish- 
ment. How a woman of refinement can put up with an unlicked 
cub of that description, fresh from the wilds of such an unin- 
teresting plebeian place as Australia, I cannot imagine, but 
women are incomprehensible ; that Carr is a regular bushranger, 
and disgustingly proud of his filthy lucre." 

" Perhaps, like Mr. Ogilvie, he will turn out better than yon 
expected," returned May. " He seemed very nice and unaffected 
when I met him at Mr. Conroy's." 

" Do you know. May, I sometimes wonder you have not 
acquired a little more social tact, considering the advantages I 
have given you ; but you do seem able to distinguish between 
well-bred people and cads ! " 
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"Well, papa, I fancy I am !" 

" Ah, my dear little girl ! years will teach you less self-con- 
fidence. I suppose I may leave you at the corner of the Rue 

C . I want to go to the club ; you can get home safely, 

my love." 

" Oh, yes ! of course. If I could not go about alone I shoQld 
never go out ! " 

" True ! *' said Mr. Riddell contentedly. ** That is one of an 
Englishwoman's many privileges. Good-bye, my dear. Have 
your dinner quite independently. I shall not be at home till 
7.30." 

May quickened her steps and walked briskly towards home. 
She felt ashamed of the sense of relief which so often lightened 
her spirits when her amiable father left her ; but she did not 
allow herself to dwell on this undutiful frame of mind ; there 
was no use in arguing about it — to reason with herself was only 
to deepen the impression. A few minutes brought her to her 
own door, where stood a fiacre, and beside it stood a lady in 
mourning — a slight thin woman below middle height, with eager 
black eyes and iron-grey hair, carefully arranged in three stiff, 
upright curls on either side of a somewhat parchment-coloured 
face ; she was evidently contending with the driver, and on the 
pavement at her feet was a small, much-worn portmanteau. At 
sight of her May hastened her speed almost to a run. 

" Ah, Mademoiselle Ferret ! " she exclaimed in French. " Wel- 
come home again ! Why did you not let me know you were 
coming, and we should have had your fire lighted, and things 
ready for you ? " 

" What, my little angel ! " cried the newly-arrived lady. " I 
have been too miserable, too upset, to think of anything. Figure 
to yourself the desolation of my poor cousin's house ! She only 
survived my coming three days, and since I have had a world of 
trouble and business to manage — but, a whole world ! There ! " 
to the driver. " It is too much ! I know well it is too much, 
but it is beyond my powers to contend ! There — five sous 
more," and she picked up her little portmanteau. 

" You must come to me until the concierge makes them ready 
for you ! " said May warmly, really glad to be able to offer 
hospitality for once in her life to her musical friend, and remem- 
bering that there were nearly three hours all her own before 
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Riddell Could return. " Let me carry that for you ; you have 
had a long journey." 

"Yes. Oh, yes! Long and cold. I had more than two 
hours in the diligence this morning early, and then the train 
from Dijon, and the sad thoughts ! The feeling that the last of 
my family had gone from me — that this brief reunion^ after 
years of estrangement, had ended in eternal parting ! " (The 
cousins had quarrelled like cat and dog.) " It is a rude trial, 
my little May ! " and she pressed a dingy handkerchief to her 
eyes." 

" You must be exhausted, dear Mademoiselle ; come and sit 
by the fire," and she ran quickly upstairs, while Mademoiselle 
Ferret gave her luggage and some directions to the concierge, 

" L^ontine," exclaimed May eagerly, as soon as the door was 
open, " can you let me have dinner sooner ? Is the soup ready ? 
Poor Mademoiselle Ferret has just arrived, and is cold and 
hungry. I want to give her some dinner before Monsieur 
returns." 

" But, yes. Mademoiselle, there is some bouillion — and a cote* 
lette ; and I will do some maccaroni or " 

" That will do nicely, L^ontine," interrupted May. 

" I was preparing the maccaroni for Mademoiselle," continued 
the bofiiie, " thinking that with the bouillion " 

" Yes, yes ; it would have been quite enough ! Now, Made- 
moiselle Ferret, come and take off your bonnet and have some- 
thing to eat with me. Then when your room is ready you can 
go comfortably to bed.'* 

" You are good — too thoughtful, my child ! " coming into the 
comfortable little salle-d-mangeK " But," looking round, " where 
is Monsieur, your father ? " 

" He dines out to-day ; so you will keep me company." 

A look of satisfaction came to the little music-mistress' face. 
She gladly went to May's room to remove her bonnet and 
arrange her curls, and when their very simple repast was over 
she proceeded to pour out a voluble history of all which had 
occurred during the past three or four weeks. 

The wretchedness of her cousin's house ; the base wickedness 
of her only servant ; the deep designs of her " directeur," who 
wanted a legacy for his church (Mademoiselle was slightly 
Voltairean); how everyone tried to keep her away from the 
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dying woman, who was a childless widow ; and the many heart- 
breaks which the narrator endured — all was detailed. 

" My poor cousin seems to have amassed much property," she 
continued, "and had bequeathed most of it to some distant 
relations, who were already rich and did not come near her, for 
she had the air of being poor — the rest went to her confessor. 
But she wanted me^ dear child, at the last ! We had been com- 
panions in our early years! — Ah! les beaux jours ! — and the 
day before she died I was alone with her by accident. She 
caught my hand — she made me unlock her bureau and bring her 
an old satin bag — she put it in my hand and whispered, * Take 
it! There is money in it — no one knows but myself; it is for 
you ; I can do no more ; put the keys under my pillow again.' 
Ah, my child ! behold the effect of greed, of avarice. She had 
but amassed for others, and famished her own life ! And she 
was a Christian — a believer ! Well, I kept the bag, and closed 
her eyes. Then when the priest and the relatives found there 
was nothing left to me, they were civil enough and gave me a 
great deal of trouble arranging things and making lists ; finally 
they gave me five cups and four saucers of indifferent porcelain, 
some lingerie which requires mending, and the stick with which 
the poor deceased used to support her faltering steps — so, with 
many polite expressions, they sent me away. But May ! my little 
angel, in the old faded satin bag I found in notes and gold two 
thousand francs ! there ! This shall be the beginning of better 
times. I shall move into a better apartment, where my pupils 
will not have to climb up to the moon to me ; and I shall buy a 
second-hand piano — a good one, and print some circulars ! My 
talent has been hidden — wasted hitherto! Eh, my dear little 
one ? " 

** I am glad ! " cried May, who was head and shoulders over 
her ; " but I shall miss you dreadfully when you leave this house, 
dear Mademoiselle." 

" Ah, my angel, I shall not go far ; this is a good quarter. But 
I must recall my pupils. I fear I shall have lost some ! How- 
ever, I have good hope." 

"Those two American girls who were here in the autumn 
were enquiring for you a few days ago. I was coming in and 
saw them speaking to the concierge. I think they left their 
address." 
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" Ah I that is good ! I tell you, my little one, my luck has 
turned ! And, look you, I have ten good years' work before me ! 
I may make money yet, but I must not grow miserly. Tell me, 
my dear, will you not come and help me, and learn too ? Ah ! 
and I never thought of my key. You have had no piano ? " 

May explained that she had played a good deal with Miss 
Conroy, and described their joint performance at the Countess 
Zavadoskol's soiree. 

Mademoiselle listened eagerly. 

" Conroy ! " she repeated. " Those rich English ? Ah ! my 
little one, you must introduce me to these compatriots of yours. 
These are the people who pay ; they will introduce me to others, 
and gradually I see my clientele spread — my circle widen — and 
my fortunes, little angel, will be all the sweeter because you have 
helped me." 

The oddly - assorted pair of friends talked long and con- 
fidentially ; but of the two the elder woman was by far the most 
sanguine and imaginative. 

To May it seemed scarce worth the trouble of working or 
living, if life was to be solitary — unlinked with others, unprofit- 
able save to herself. At last Mademoiselle was roused from her 
castle-building by May, who rose to light the lamp. With a 
quick glance at the clock, with an appeal to the powers above to 
witness her heedlessness of time, she borrowed a box of matches 
and departed to her own quarters. 

Mr. Riddell's evening appeared to have been very much to his 
taste, at least so it seemed to May, as he found no fault with 
his breakfast nor with herself the following morning. The only 
person he objected to was "that Australian fellow, Carr," who 
was, he might say, a thorough barbarian, and what was worse 
pretended to have a taste for art ; really Mr. Riddell had no 
patience with such nonsense. " I sat next rather an intelligent 
man," he continued, " a man I have sometimes met at the Press 
Club ; he seems to collect articles and paragraphs for the higher 
class provincial papers. I think he would like some contributions 
from my pen on art and social matters." 

" And will you write for him, papa ? It would interest you> 
and I am sure you have time enough," 

" Ah I May, my child, it is cruel work for a nature as sensitive 
as mine to produce commonplace papers suitable for common- 
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place readers — it has always been my bane, this craving for 
high-toned work and appreciation. Mediocrity kills me." 

" But don't you think you might raise your readers ? Our 
greatest writers did not disdain the general reader." 

" Great I ah, what constitutes * great * ? The largest number 
of readers ? The highest pay ! Bah, your father, my dear, will 
never be great on these terms." 

" Still, you often want more money, and it would be very nice 
to earn it." 

" Prudent puss ! Well, I did not altogether refuse, and I may 
do something, if the spirit moves me. I must say Ogilvie is an 
excellent host, and very well bred. I don't know exactly what 
branch of the Ogilvies he belongs to, but he has the air of a well- 
born man, I fancy they are a border family like my own. Ah ! 
did you spend the evening upstairs, my love ? " 

*• No, Madame Falk was out, and I had plenty of needlework 
to do. The time went quickly." 

" Ah, quite right ! Indeed, May, though you are somewhat 
deficient in artistic perception and tact, you are a good, 
industrious girl,[and mean well at all times. I have been thinking 
that I will manage to give you a new hat, if it does not cost 
too much." 

" Thank you very much, papa ; a really nice hat such as I 
should like to wear would cost a great deal, but if I bought the 
shape and things, I think I could make a nice once for thirteen 
or fourteen francs." 

" Ah, you think that cheap, hey ? " said Riddell, rising from 
the breakfast table. 

" Don't you ? " asked May, laughing. 

" Ah I dear, delightful, thoughtless youth ! " exclaimed her 
father with melancholyindulgenceas he drew out his poriemonnaie. 
" Let me see, what's here, five, four, two, there, there are eleven 
francs fifty, that's all the change I have. Can you manage with 
that, my sweet financier ? " 

May laughed again, though a disappointed look stole into her 
eyes. 

" I suppose I must make it do." 

" My love, with your excellent taste, I am sure you will. I 
shall not lunch at home, dear, I have promised to pay a visit at 
Ville d'Avray, but shall be back at dinner-time. Good-bye, take 
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care of yourself." And as usual May was left to her own 
devices. The day passed quickly, however, for besides the 
delightful task of expending the splendid sum of eleven francs 
fifty, she accompanied Mademoiselle Perret in a wild hunt for 
apartments on the rez de Chaussie. Previous to her departure 
she had given notice to quit in a fit of ill-temper with the 
concierge, the house, the proprietaire^ every one, but as this was 
not an unusual occurrence, no steps had been taken to re-let 
her rooms, she, however, for once stuck to her intentions, and 
now rather less than a month of her quarter remained to run. 
She was in a fever to change and begin afresh her career of 
teaching, under more favourable auspices. 

She dragged May hither and thither at a tremendous pace, 
and finally found what she considered quite suitable in the Rue 
C . 

" Quite a large, handsome room," she exclaimed, " and lofty." 

*' Yes, but the bedroom is dreadfully small, and the kitchen a 
mere hole," urged May. 

" No matter, dear child, this fine salon will be free in the even- 
ing, so when night comes and I am all locked up, I can open 
the door into my sleeping-room, and it will be very healthful. 
You will come very often, will you not ? I have an idea — and 
will impart it to you later — ah, I shall make money yet — you 
will see." 

" My greatest objection is a selfish one," said May. " You 
will be quite twenty minutes' walk from the rue de Viellc Cour." 

" True, cherie, true, but it cannot be helped, and the walk will 
do you good. You stay too much in-doors, dear child." 

** I know I do, but I cannot say I like going out alone." 

" No — no, certainly not," and scribbling down the landlord's 
address, Mademoiselle Perret bid the concierge good morning 
and started off at her usual speed. 

May spent a pleasant evening with Madame Falk, who was 
tolerably free from work, and gladly lent her aid in composing 
a very successful hat of black velvet, large and shady, and 
adorned with lace and a big bow of black ribbon in lieu of the 
feathers, which were beyond May's means. 

The next day early brought a little twisted note from Frances 
Conroy, such as May frequently received. " Do come and 
breakfast with us, I have not seen you for three whole days. 
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It is my mother's day, so you and I will take a drive in the 
Bois — perhaps a walk — and come in for some of the later 
visitors." 

" It is fortunate I trimmed my hat last night " thought May, 
when she had despatched an affirmative reply. " I ought to look 
smart in the Conroy's elegant victoria.. Frances is really fond 
of me, I think, at all events she is always kind." 

Mr. Riddell was always willing that his daughter should go to 
the Conroyi. In truth he did not miss her |much when he 
dined at home ; some of the more satirical reviews, French or 
English, or the book which at the moment was attracting atten- 
tion, and a well-filled cigar-case, supplied all he wanted. 

" What a pretty hat you have ! " said Miss Conroy, as the 
two girls were dressing for their drive. " I do not often notice 
such things, but it suits you." 

" Very pleased you like it," and May proceeded to give its 
history. 

" Quite wonderful ! " ejaculated Miss Conroy, who remained 
silent till they had driven away. " Do you know, May," she 
resumed, " I think it is a great pity you do not cultivate your 
taste for millinery. You might make a fortune with it. When 
one has no particular taste for art, or music, or literature, you 
should do the best you can with what taste you have ! " 

"Thank you," said May, smiling good-humouredly. "But 
though I have taste, I fear I lack capital to set up a * Magasin 
des Modes.'" 

"That might be found," said Miss Conroy gravely ; then, after 
a pause, she resumed to beg May to share the lessons in Russian 
she was about to take. 

May declined this offer, saying she did not see the advantage 
to be gained by the study of a language so little used. 

" But May, so few people know Russian ! " 

" Exactly ; that is the reason I do not want to spend any time 
on it" 

This subject lasted the greater part of their drive. 

Mrs. Conroy's salon was half full of guests on their return, 
amongst them both Ogilvie and Carr, also a very long-haired 
Russian professor, with whom Frances entered into eager con^ 
versation. 

"You have just missed Madame Falk," said Mrs. Conroy to 
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May. " She came early and had a long talk with Mr. Conroy, 
who is going away to England to-morrow. I do not think we 
should have kept him so long with us, if Sir James Harley had 
not insisted on his resisting the temptations of hunting for some 
months. He is quite well now, and eager to make the most of 
what is left of the season." 

" I am sorry," returned May. " I always like to see Mr. Conroy." 

Here Madame Zavadoskof was announced, May ceded her 
place beside the hostess, and found that Ogilvie had risen 
and placed a chair for her. She was pleased to have a chance 
of speaking to him ; though his talk was nothing remarkable, and 
his manner that of a friendly elder, there was something sooth- 
ing in the complete, sincere attention he paid to all she said ; 
she felt she could talk to him better than to anyone else — 
except, perhaps, Madame Falk. His first question was respect- 
ing Miss Conroy's intention to study Russian, and if May 
intended to join in her friend's lessons, and from this they soon 
glided into a discussion of study in general. 

" I have intended calling on Mr. Riddell," said Ogilvie, when 
a pause occurred, " but have been rather more engaged than 
usual lately. He was good enough to say I might come and 
look at a little old picture of his, which he is inclined to believe 
is a genuine Teniers. At what hour am I most likely to find 
him at home ? " 

" I can hardly say. He is generally out all the afternoon, 
unless it is very bad weather," 

" And unfortunately I am chained to the oar, or rather the 
pen, all the morning. Well, I must take my chance. Should 
you be at home, may I come in ? You could be show-woman, 
of course." 

" Yes, pray do," said May, raising her eyes to his with quiet 
pleasure. " I shall be very pleased to show you the picture. It 
is, in my opinion, exceedingly ugly ; but then I know nothing — 
only what pleases myself." 

" Then we shall compare notes," said Ogilvie, looking steadily 
into the pensive, upraised face. " I do not know that I am much 
more of a judge than yourself, only I have seen a good deal more 
of painting, and of everything else than you have," and he smiled 
slightly. " I feel I am growing quite an old fellow when I look 
at you. It is a heavenly sensation to feel young." 
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" I am not sure," said May, thoughtfully. " I seem only to 
feel the inconveniences of youth, the difficulties of ignorance and 
inexperience, which are not pleasant/' 

" You are a wonderful young lady to admit doubt or ignorance, 
and " 

But his further speech was arrested by a sudden demand on 
his attention. 

"Pray come here, Mr. Ogilvie," cried Madame ZavadoskoY, 
and he obeyed. Soon after May, whispering a few words of 
adieu to Frances, escaped, in order to avoid the fuss Mrs. Conroy 
always made about her walking home alone. 

Soon after, Madame ZavadoskoY took leave, saying, with her 
graceful imperiousness to Ogilvie, " I have sent away the carriage, 
will you escort me home ? " 

" With infinite pleasure, Madame." 

" Adieu, dear Mrs. Conroy ; pray let me see you and your 
daughter on Thursday — adieu. Mademoiselle. In a month, at 
most, I hope to converse with you in my native tongue," and she 
swept away. 

" How bright and pleasant it is," she exclaimed as they gained 
the street. "* March is going out like a lamb,* that is one of 
your English sayings, is it not, my dear Ogilvie ? You know 
that, in spite of the international hatred and jealousy between 
our races, I am very foud of everything English. This, per- 
haps, is due to the best teacher I ever had — yourself ! Why do 
you never come to see me now, Ogilvie ? " 

" From prudential motives, dear Countess. I fear there is no 
room for outsiders, now that your interest is absorbed in our new 
Australian friend." 

The Countess laughed merrily. 

" Poor fellow ! He would not stand long in the way if you 
cared to come. It is a little late to affect jealous airs, my dear 
Ogilvie." 

" In truth, I have been greatly occupied, and seriously, did not 
like to intrude, not caring to be in the way." 

" Ah, well, I do not deny that Carr amuses me, but he would 
be the most intolerable lover. He is .so desperately in earnest ; 
he would have the woman he loved ruin herself for him, give up 
everything and everyone for him ; never reflecting that the day 
might come, and probably would come, when she would be a 
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millstone round his neck, doubly weighted with chains enough 
to sink Venus herself down through her natal foam into the 
blue depths below ! Why is it that you, men of the world, 
safe and satisfactory as you are, never have the charm of these 
half-tamed young barbarians whom one must hold at arms* 
length ? " 

" The reason is not far to seek. There is always a certain 
fascination in danger.*' 

" Perhaps so. Do you know, my dear Ogilvie, I am growing 
quite a saint. I am looking forward with such joy to the coming 
of my dear boy Serge, that I don't seem to want any of the old 
excitements. Do you remember our delightful days, when we 
took that charming expedition to the Crimea ? Serge was such 
a delicious imp of mischief then, and he is so like me ! he is not 
a bit like the Count." 

" Tant mieux^ for him," said Ogilvie. 

" Tell me, what are you doing now ? I don't^hear much about 
you. You never cared to make a noise." 

" No ; I have been a very respectable, industrious member of 
societ}'," suid Ogilvie. 

" Ah, and ready to break every one of its laws, if the breakage 
suited you." 

" My dear Countess, I admit no such thing." 

" Who is that friend of the Conroys, Miss Riddell? — I rather like 
her looks." 

" I really can tell you nothing of the Riddells, father or 
daughter." 

" She has an interesting face ; but I am not going to ask her 
much to my house, the men would all make love to her. 
Foreigners care a great deal more for charm than flesh-and- 
blood beauty, but not one among them would marry her. If 
her father would only find her a husband, she might make a 
remarkable career." 

" Very likely ; she has at least the charm of unconsciousness," 
said Ogilvie. 

" She has a good many more," returned the Countess shau"ply, 
besides infinite possibilities." 

" You think so ? " cautiously. 

" I do ; and I suspect so do you^ Ogilvie. I know you are 
delicately epicurean in your taste sometimes." 
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" You are a sphynx in sable," said Ogilvie, laughing. ** Pray do 
you believe in the honesty and virtue of any man or woman ?" 

" Yes, I do ; certainly I have met one or two really good 
women, who generally found their goodness their sole reward, 
but I am not so sure about the men. Just look at Madame 
Falk. I was a little girl when her tragedy happened, but I have 
heard it all from Miss Barton, out of whom I could get anything. 
Madame Falk's husband absolutely went off his head with cause- 
less jealousy, kidnapped their only child, and set sail for the 
States ; she was ill at the time, and when she came to her full 
reason found herself a childless widow ; for the ship foundered 
at sea, and only one boatload of passengers was saved, the other . 
sunk ; she has lived on only to work ; she said she was too 
strong to die — too proud to live on others ! What a world it 
would be, Ogilvie, if the majority of women were like this one. 
It would be a paradise of morality ; but hideously dull, and Tm 
sure I don't know how the men would get on ! " 

" It would be an infinitely more charming world were it 
peopled with Countesses ZavadoskoY." 

" My dear Ogilvie, it would go to pieces ! Such, I regret to 
say, is my conviction ! Now do come in and have a cup of 
really good Russian tea. I never touch any out of my own 
house." 



CHAPTER VI. 

A MORNING CALL. 

One of the very few acquaintances to whom Mr. Conroy ever 
paid a morning visit was his relative, Madame Falk. They were 
as unlike by nature and training as two people could well be. 
Neither had a single taste or enjoyment in common, yet they 
heartily liked and respected each other ; moreover, there was a 
time when they, for a brief period, sympathised in each other's 
feelings. 

In his early days Conroy, or, as he was then, Herbert — a warm- 
hearted and somewhat simple country gentleman — was afflicted 
with a high position among the landed gentry of his county, and 
a terrible lack of filthy lucre to keep it up. In this unpleasant 
position he fell honestly, desperately in love with a wealthy 
heiress, who was surrounded by eager suitors. His natural 
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shyness, his consciousness of his terribly involved position, held 
him back ; and in his restless unhappiness he wandered abroad. 
Pausing at Paris, he renewed his acquaintance with his cousin, 
to whom, in her character of a humble relative, he had been 
carelessly kind, in the days when she paid periodical visits to his 
mother. Madame Falk, then young and fairly happy with her 
German-artist husband, received him with frank hospitality, that 
drew him to her, and he soon found relief in opening his heart and 
taking counsel with her. This led to frequent intercourse, which 
displeased the Teutonic husband. His weak point was jealousy. 
He was a silent man, given to brooding over any real or fancied 
wrong. His wife, who was candid and outspoken to a fault, 
and moreover in those early days much less observant than she 
became afterwards, did not realise the mischief that was brewing, 
and was far too honest and single-minded to suspect suspicion. 

Her urgent advice to Herbert was to risk all on a throw, to avow 
his love to the young heiress, and take his chance. " You are not 
so poor as you fancy," she said. " If the father clears your estate 
it will be purchasing both position and a good income for his 
daughter very cheaply. As to the young lady, she may be very 
fond of you for all you know. Go ! go as fast as you can, don't 
stop to think. Ask her to marry you. How can you know 
whether she likes you or not till you do ? " 

And Herbert followed her advice. Madame Falk was feeling 
unwell at the time she despatched her cousin to try his luck, and 
oppressed with a dim sense of coming evil — often the accom- 
paniment of gathering illness ; moreover, she had become alive 
to her husband's silent moodiness. His fits of furious impatience 
— which were quite unusual — greatly distressed her. More than 
once she begged him to say what it was that distressed him. At 
last the storm broke, and the furious man burst forth with 
reproaches and invectives which stupified and appalled her. As 
to explanation or self-defence, he would listen to nothing, and 
rushed away in a state of semi-madness. This scene brought 
the disease which had attacked her to a climax, and 'before 
morning she was in a high fever. 

Her cousin, Miss Barton, was then in Paris with a Russian 
family, whom she left, to nurse the unhappy young wife. Youth 
and a fine constitution were cruel enough to bring her back to 
life, to be, to do, and to suffer. 
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Under the pretext of preserving his five-year-old son from 
infection, Falk had removed the child and did not return, but he 
left a letter which again reduced his wife to the brink of the 
grave. In it he told her that the thought of what she had been 
to him, of what she was, dwelt too strongly in his mind to permit 
him to expose her to public scorn — that he would leave her 
to her conscience, and try to find some relief in endeavouring 
to begin again in the New World. But as she was unworthy 
to enjoy the presence of their son, he would take the child 
with him. 

It was some days before the unfortunate young woman was able 
to read this terrible letter, and when she did it was an additional 
agony to know that her husband and child must have been 
several days at sea. 

Miss Barton, at her wit's end, wrote to Herbert, who responded 
loyally to the summons, and left nothing untried to trace the 
fugitive husband. It was not difficult to track him. At Havre 
his description was recognised at the office of one of the 
American steamers on which he had taken his passage with his 
boy. Here was a gleam of light, soon to be extinguished. A 
couple of weeks later came the news that the vessel had been 
caught in a fierce gale and foundered. Later came the names of 
the few saved and accounts of how one boatload had escaped 
the perils of the deep, but had witnessed the total loss of the- 
other. And Esther Falk found herself by one blow a childless- 
widow. 

How cruel it seemed to her that she could not die ! Slowly 
she returned to life, and with life came the necessity to work. 
She could not be a dependent. She must be self-supporting, so 
she came slowly back from the jaws of Hell ! What words 
could paint the agony of the struggle — the cowering of the 
stricken heart over the ashes of its past happiness. Her sorrow 
was far too bitter, too intense to be indulged. If she were to live, 
to keep out of a mad-house — to escape the degradation of existing 
on charity — she must trample it down — she must be up and 
doing. Herbert stuck to her faithfully. He brought his young 
wife to see and sympathise with her, for he had acted on Esther's 
counsel. 

It was long before he knew the object of Falk*s furious 
jealousy — not till Miss Barton revealed that it was himself. 

16 
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'' For a while Madame Falk tried to live in London ; but her 
heart drew her to Paris — the scene of her happiest days. Her 
own and her late husband's companions were kind and helpful. 
She found a chance for contributing to a ladies* paper, others 
followed, occupation did its usual healing work, and after a while 
her cousin, who had returned to her favourite pupil in Russia, 
came to join her, so the little home in the Rue do Vielle Cour 
was instituted. 

The past was growing more and more dream-like, and the 
constant pressure of busy days restored the tone to Esther's 
mind, so that few thought or knew how the bright, active, energetic 
woman, always ready to help anyone who wanted help, always 
full of the interests, the plans of others, had gone through the 
valley of the shadow of death, and emerged a different creature 
from the woman who went down into it. 

Meantime, while we note these incidents of a most unfortunate 
life, Mr. Conroy is talking confidentially, sometimes walking to 
and fro, sometimes putting a picture straight, sometimes sitting 
down in a large velvet arm-chair which was literally the pUce 
de resistance of Madame Falk's salon, 

'* Yes, Esther, as I was saying, I really wish Frances were a little 
more like other girls ! She is so desperately fond of learning 
though, you know, she's as good and high-minded and all that sort 
of thing as ever she can be \ but you don't know the crotchets 
she has about her school at home, about the things the girls are 
to learn — quite out-of-the-way things ! And then their dress — 
you never saw such guys! I'd like her to ride with me to 
hounds, she can do it if she likes, it's rather lonely for me ! I 
>wish she were more like her mother." 

" Never mind," returned Madame Falk. " Be satisfied with 
the goods you have, and be thankful she has no whim for dis- 
^reputable, fascinating scamps. Just think all she might inflict 
upon you if she chose to marry the wrong man ! she is of age, 
isn't she?" 

" Rising twenty-three, by gad ! Oh, I am never afraid of her 
doing anything of that kind, and I am glad she has taken such 
a fancy to your young friend ; she is a nice lady-like, quiet girl ; 
suppose you come over for a month, both of you, to the Chase 
this summer, say in June? It's really a nice place — you'd pick 
up wonderfully there." 
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" I liave no doubt of it, but I do not see how I am to leave 
my work ; and as to May Riddell, there are many obstacles." 

" Obstacles, stuff ! What obstacles ? " 

'•There's her father." 

" Ah, well, I don't want him ! He is a dilettante, fidgetty sort 
of a fellow, not a bit my sort, more in my daughter's line ! 
They are great chums, and admire each other mutually ! How- 
ever, let him come — we'll exchange daughters /r<7/^/;/. Shall we 
ask 'em both?" 

" Oh, you can do what you like, but I don't fancy they can go." 

"Why not, pray?" 

" Well, my dear squire, some purses are more shallow than 
others." 

" Come now, Esther, the man isn't a pauper ! He belongs to 
that club in the Boulevard des Capucines where most of the 
writing fellows go ! — he dresses and dines like a gentleman ; 
why, the journey costs a mere trifle ! " 

" True ! well, it is his affair, you can ask him ; I am sure I 
should be delighted if May could have such a treat. She has 
such a dull life of it, but the cost of the journey is not the only 
thing." 

" Ha ! isn't it ? Well, anyhow, we will ask them- You have 
got your little place very nice and snug, Esther ! " sitting down 
and looking round ; " you are really a wonderful woman ! " 

" Do you know I sometimes think I am ! " she returned with a 
slight smile and aquick, deep sigh. " I have had an offer from 
two fresh papers for articles — weekly articles — and on rather a 
higher class of subject — I am so sick of dress and fashion ! " 

" Gad, it's extraordinary to think of your making a living out 
of such trash ! " interrupted the squire irreverently. 

" And now I want to begin to save against the time when no 
man, nor woman either, can work ! " added Madame Falk. 

" Well, I must be going ! I am looking forward like a boy, 
by Jove, to a run with the old Blankshire hounds once more ! 
The older I grow the less I like Paris ! It's very well for women 
and lovers of pleasure and art and all that, but I like some- 
thing more robust ! Do you know, Esther, I have come to the 
conclusion that in spite of all prate about the elevating influence 
of art, it ain't elevating a bit ! Most of the artists, either in 
music or painting, I have known or heard of, are a deuced self- 

16* 
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indulgent, immoral, untidy lot! And the people who spend 
their lives and cash criticising and buying up pictures aren't much 
better. I am glad the English get their art chiefly second 
hand." 

" The sentiments of an utter barbarian," cried Madame Falk, 
laughing. 

" I daresay I am, but I hope not a bad sort ! Good-bye for 
the present. I wish you would manage to come over and stay 
with us ; I know my wife would be delighted ! Gad ! Esther, 
there are few of your artist friends have half your grit ; you and 
my wife are the two best women I have ever come across, and 
if you are ever in a hole I'll prove that these are no idle 
words." 

"Thank you. I thoroughly believe you, but friends and 
finances should always be kept well apart," she replied, shaking 
hands cordially with him, and little thinking that he had with 
Sarah Barton's connivance largely assisted in smoothing the 
first difficult steps in her present career. Nor was she aware 
he knew that he was most innocently the source of her terrible 
troubles. 

** God bless you ! — good-bye, for a few months at all events ! " 

Madame Falk went herself to let him out, and returning^ 
stood for a few minutes looking into the fire. 

" He is a good fellow — rarely good ! " she said to herself. 
" He wants to overwhelm me with gifts, but that can never be 
— ah, it docs not do to think ! Four o'clock ! — almost too late 
to do any good at the Louvre on a remnant day, but I will try ! " 
She took out her purse, and counted the contents carefully, then 
putting on her out-door garments with a celerity few women 
could equal she sallied forth. At the door of the entresol she 
almost paused, then hastened on, saying to herself, " No, there is 
no time to wait for her, and she hasn't any money," so passed 
out into the street. 

Certainly May had no money, and if she had, would no thave 
wished to be taken out shopping ; she was indeed much more 
agreeably and, as she believed, profitably occupied. It had been a 
busy morning with her. Mr. Riddell had gone out for the day 
soon after breakfast, or rather luncheon. 

For the last week — since he had met the caterer for press 
articles — he had written for a great part of the morning. 
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This entailed some discomfort on May, as he was one of those 
troublesome, " high-strung " individuals who could not bear the 
slightest disturbance or interruption once he took his pen in his 
hand ; he went further still, and could not support the presence 
of any person in the room when he was writing. May was 
therefore banished to the little fireless salon or her own equally, 
fireless chamber, and reduced to occasional excursions to the 
tiny kitchen to get what is familiarly termed " a warm," for the 
weather was still cold. This morning, however, she was in 
possession of the premises, and set Leontine to clean the dining- 
room thoroughly, reserving the task of dusting, arranging, and 
beautifying with some flowers Mrs. Conroy had sent for herself. 
She felt more light-hearted than usual — the last few weeks had 
somehow put her in better humour with herself — not that a sense 
of being " nothing and no one " irritated her, it only gave her a 
feeling of depressed quiet. To-day she went briskly about her 
work, her thoughts a good deal occupied with the question, " If 
my father makes some money by his writing, I wonder if he will 
let me go to Audeley Chase ! How delicious it would be to be 
in the real country — the real country ! . I almost forget what the 
country is like. I wonder Frances is not fonder of the country ! 
There " — stepping back to see the effect of a bowl filled with 
jonquils and delicate ferns which she had just placed on the 
dining-table, having already arranged some narcissus on the 
mantelpiece — " How nice and sweet they make the room ! I do 
not feel fit to sit down in it in my old dress and apron.*' 

She took her " plumeau " and well-used duster to Leontine 
untied the handkerchief which defended her hair, and went to, 
make her toilette. "That dress looks quite well still," she 
thought, surveying Mrs. Conroy's gift in the glass ; " then it was 
so well made — originally." A few more touches to her softly- 
waved hair, and she felt fit to sit down in company with the 
fresh flowers. 

" It is a pleasant sort of day," said May to herself ; " I will 
ask Madame Falk to let me go out with her : but it is too early 
yet." 

She put out her writing things, and applied herself to translate 
a new and flaming circular which Mademoiselle Ferret had 
composed, and which she begged May to turn into English for 
the benefit of her transatlantic and British clients. 
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She worked on diligently till past three o'clock, and then laid 
down her pen, thinking she might now put on her hat and go to 
Madame Falk, when the door-bell jangled noisily, and almost 
immediately Leontine, still in her blue apron and a handkerchief 
round her head, came in, a little annoyed at being disturbed 
from her task of scouring the saucepans. 

" They ask for Monsieur ! Will you see the gentleman. 
Mademoiselle^? " handing her a card. 

" Piers Ogilvie ! " She read it aloud in her great surprise. 
" Oh, yes, of course." And almost before the words had ceased 
to sound, Ogilvie was across the threshold and bowing over the 
hand she gave him. 

" If this is an intrusion, you must forgive it, Miss Riddell ; 
but as your father is out " 

"It is no intrusion," she said, with a brighter smile than 
Ogilvie had ever seen in her eyes before. " I am very pleased 
to see you. I am sorry papa is not at home, and I scarcely 
know when he may return." 

" Probably you can show me the picture I wanted to see, and 
we can discuss it; then, when we next meet I can tell Mr. 
Riddell the result of my observations." 

" Oh, yes, certainly ; here it is," she took down from the 
corner where it hung? a small, grubby picture of a pool, some 
ducks, the corner of a brick house, under the projecting roof of 
which two or three misshapen boors sat drinking. 

*• You will see it better here," resting it on the table in a better 
light. She supported it with her hand and Ogilvie inspected it 
with an air of the deepest attention. 

" I am afraid," he said at length, " I cannot encourage Mr. 
Riddell's belief that it is a Teniers. I don't think that artist 
could have drawn so badly even if he tried ; still, I do not pre- 
tend to be an expert." 

" It is very ugly," said May reflectively, and she hung it up 
again. " But I am quite uncultivated ; there are many pictures 
and pieces of music which arc greatly admired by connoisseurs 
yet seem unpleasant to me. I suppose I have never been edu- 
cated up to ugliness." 

She returned to her seat as she spoke. 

Ogilvie hesitated. 

" I have interrupted your letter writing," he said. 
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*• No, indeed ; I am not writing letters. I never do, except 
when Frances Conroy is away." 

" What a destitute condition for a young lady — to have no 
correspondents. 

" I am so fortunate as to have my friends near me. Are 
young ladies supposed to be so very fond of letter writing ? " 

" Well, I am told so," resuming his seat. " Personally, I know 
nothing about such an exalted subject." 

" Had you no sisters, Mr. Ogilvie ? " 

" Yes, two ; a great deal older than myself, who married when 
I was a mere boy. What a pleasant room " — looking round — 
"pretty, and home-like." 

" That is chiefly owing to the sweet flowers Mrs. Conroy sent 
me this morning : without them, and without some care, it be- 
comes a very common kind of room." Their talk flowed 
naturally from this to beauty in art, and literature, and other 
kindred topics. How well Ogilvie talked ; he seemed to have 
gone everywhere and seen everything ; moreover, to have 
mentally digested all. 

The astonishing thing was that these vast acquirements did 
not frighten May, nor strike her dumb ;■ rather did his observa- 
tions seem to unlock the treasure house of her own thoughts 
and give her power to speak them. It-was a delightful half- 
hour, and before it was at an end Ogilvie knew all about her 
mental life — the books she had read, and those she liked best, 
the very restricted education she had received, and the tinge of 
melancholy — rather the absence of hopefulness — which gave a 
certain soft indolence to her manner. 

" I am trespassing far too long upon your time," said Ogilvie 
at last, though without making any attempt to move. 

" But I have nothing to do ! Must you go away?" she asked, 
with frank regret. It is so pleasant to talk as we are talking. 
I seldom care to speak, though you may not believe me," and 
she laughed — a low, refined laugh. 

" I hiow yoii do not ! I noticed your extreme quiet — 
long ago, that is — some months ago, when I first met you with 
the Conroys. Do you choose to be silent ? — for you can talk.*' 

" I do not know ; I do not think people care to talk to me. 
You see, I am generally with those who are much cleverer than 
I am. Yes, I think I rather like being silent and watching." 
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" Watching what, Miss Riddell ? " 

" Those I meet ; their expression, their way of speaking, the 
opinions they utter. It interests me very much to build up 
theories about them." 

" Indeed ! " ejaculated Ogilvie, surprised, and gazing at her 
more intently than she was aware. 

" Yes," resumed May, dreamily. " There is Madame Zava- 
doskoY ; she is an old friend of yours ? " 

" I have known her some years." 

" I admire her greatly ; she is so graceful and charming ; her 
manners, too, are delightful. I like to watch her ; she is kind, 
too — really kind, but I fancy she would trample down every- 
thing and everyone that came between her and her pleasure, or 
her fancies ; she seems to be a law to herself, and to think that 
the ordinary law is for weaker and lower creatures than herself. 
But I am speaking too much and too freely," exclaimed May, 
her colour rising slowly. 

" Certainly not too much, nor too freely ! I hope you feel safe 
with me?" 

" I do," she said, looking straight into his eyes, as if measuring 
his honesty. " After all, this is mere fancy. You see, I am a 
good deal alone, and one must think." 

" Thank Heaven, you can think ! " returned Ogilvie, smiling 
a quick, bright smile. "It is a very absorbing and sometimes 
bewildering occupation. You must let me send you one or two 
books which may interest you, as you say you have not too 
large a supply." He rose as he spoke. " I am — well, I cannot 
honestly say very sorry to have missed Mr. Riddell. Had he 
been here you would not probably have broken the cold chain of 
silence, and I should not have had the chance of — may I say — 
making friends with you ? " 

" You are very good to say so, Mr. Ogilvie." 

" I shall try to find your father another day ; at all events 
I may have the pleasure of finding you ! " 

" Yes, pray come ! " cried May impulsively, " that is," laughing 
at her own eagerness, " if you have time ; I know you are very 
busy always." 

" I have a holiday now and then ! I shall not forget the 
books, [and you must soften down my judgment against the 
Teniers ! " 
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" You may be sure I will ; good-morning." She gave him her 
hand with the easy natural grace which he had always noticed 
and justly attributed to her freedom from self-consciousness. 

" That girl is rather a revelation," said Ogilvie to himself as he 
walked towards the Boulevards; "she is both receptive and 
perceptive, exactly the kind of intelligence to make a delightful, 
restful companion, able to appreciate one's ideas, and not given 
to worry about her own. Curious, her motives respecting the 
ZavadoskoT. Instinct, of course, no girl of her age could 
observe and generalise — what thoughtful, steady eyes she 
has ! If she had a high colour and touzled tawny hair, men 
would say she was handsome. Vulgarity still rules ; I doubt if 
it is lessened with all our progress. If I were a wise man I should 
never enter those doors again ! — but it does not seem to mc I 
am going to be wise ! " 

May returned to her translation feeling as if new wine had been 
poured into her veins. Her work went on apace ; she seemed 
to find equivalents for the words as if by magic, though she 
frequently paused to think of Ogilvie's expressions — of the new 
light he threw on one or two topics, of the strange effect he 
produced on her own mind. Like a fresh turn of the kaleido- 
scope, by which the disjointed fragments of thought fell into a 
harmonious pattern, he seemed to clear away the mist of un- 
certainty which floated in her mind, and marshal its forces. Not 
a very wonderful effect considering that Piers Ogilvie had been 
roaming the world of men and books with a keen pair of eyes 
very wide open for fifteen or sixteen years before his new friend 
had reached womanhood. Then came the comforting reflection : 

" He would not have stayed so long if I were dull or tiresome. 
He is not what could be exactly called a good-natured man ! I 
do not think he would bore himself; I must be a little worth 
talking to ! How I hope he will come again ! but my father 
will be dreadfully vexed if that picture is not really a 
Teniers " 

Here the door was opened with a thrust, and L^ontine entered, 
her black eyes dancing with excitement. 

" Dieu ! Mademoiselle ! " she cried, " that poor lady, Madame 
Falk, has had a terrible fall ! half her limbs are broken, and she 
is bruised from head to foot 1 She has just now been carried 
upstairs, the concierge says, by a tall young English gentleman. 
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Her moans were enough to break your heart ! Adrienne has 
just run away to fetch Doctor Lebeau." 

" What a misfortune ! " cried May, hastily putting her writing 
things aside. " I must go and see if I can be of any use. I am 
afraid Miss Barton is out." Another minute found her breathless 
at Madame Falk's door. 

It was opened, to her great surprise, by Carr, who exclaimed 
unceremoniously : 

" I am thankful you have come ; Madame Falk is badly 
hurt." 

" Yes, I know ! " said May, passing him quickly ; and, enter- 
ing the salon, she found her friend looking very white and sitting 
by the table, her arm supported by a lace scarf converted into a 
sling; her cloak had been removed, but she still wore her 
bonnet. 

** Oh ! dear Madame Falk, I am sure you are suffering 
horribly ! How did it happen ? Let me take off your bonnet." 

*' Get me a little water. May," whispered Madame Falk. " I 
feel faint Mr. Carr will tell you. What shall I do, dear ? I 
have hurt my right wrist, and I have such a heap of work to get 
through." 

May flew to fetch the water and, returning, said : 

" You must let me be your right hand, though I fear an im- 
perfect one," and she passed her arm under her friend's head, 
who leant against her. 

" I will be in the next room ; call if you want me," said Carr ; 
and a few interminable moments passed before the doctor 
arrived. 

Then came the task of undressing the patient, and getting her 
to bed, as the doctor declared that repose was necessary after 
the shock she had sustained. 

By that time Miss Barton returned in a great state of alarm, 
and May soon found herself outside the sufferer's door and 
peremptorily ordered to " wait." 

{To be continued^ 
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Spiritual iBvolution^ 

By EMILIA AYLMER GOWING. 

" I CONFESS nothing, nor I deny nothing ! " says Shakespeare's 
Beatrice. Who shall rob this enchanting piece of womanhood of 
the charm of her two negations, so impossible to correct or to 
justify ? It is enough that such English was royally bestowed 
upon our sex by the gentle Will, as a resource against too plain 
speaking at certain crucial points of our lives. 

I have been asked to give a popular exposition of a form of 
belief, science, or " new religion " very prevalent in these last 
years of our century of marvels : spiritualism, as including the 
alleged power of communion between us mortals and the risen 
dead. I am bound to do so seriously and with respect. Were 
I inclined to misprise the testimony on which such modern signs 
and wonders rest, the fact would still remain, that I count 
amongst my friends and intimates, still with us, or gone beyond 
the veil, many eminent adherents of this strange doctrine, above 
whose judgment it would ill become me to set my own. Such 
were Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall ; Dr. Westland Marston and his 
son Philip, the blind poet ; Mr. Henry Dunphy, who knew my 
father before I was born ; Mr. E. L. Blanchard, an early friend ; 
Monsieur and Madame de Leomine and their circle in the 
Faubourg St. Germain, and the chief of media, Mr. Daniel 
Douglas Home. 

With this last, sooth to say, I became acquainted on ground 
quite neutral to his special gift. He possessed many accom- 
plishments as a man of the world ; he was a musician, and an 
elocutionist of singular power and charm, aided, doubtless by 
magnetic attraction in holding audiences, public and private, 
under his spells. He owned the magic key of personal prestige 
to open the doors of rank and fashion. He was know» to enjoy 
high favour with the Czar Alexander II., and was heard of 
riding in the company of Kaiser Wilhelm about leaguered Paris. 
It was even reported that his occult services were not left out 
of count by that astute vieille moustache in the mighty issues 
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there and then involved Finally, he was no simple youth, but 
a mature widower, an adept, if you please, in the fine art of 
flirtation, mostly, as I believe, of the Platonic, harmless kind. 
He was given to jokes, merry pranks, and the exercise of his 
rare agility ; I have seen him execute a lively pas seul out of 
mere gaiety of heart Some observers would lightly exclaim : 
*^ farceur^* or " monkey tricks," but smiling approval as they 
passed the dubious compliment. 

He was followed like a favourite preacher — shall I say adored ? 
— by many ladies of wealth and position, with sufficient years 
and experience to make the gentle cult safe for both sides. 
This security failed once, with disastrous effect to Daniel. One 
of the band of enthusiastic matrons, unluckily, had dragged 
herself by mere dint of money towards the outworks defending 
the sacred citadel of English high life. It was her great 
ambition to penetrate within, and by the beloved DanieFs means. 
To place him under special obligation, she thrust a fortune upon 
him: actually took him down to her bankers, to transfer an 
ample tale of thousands to his name ; " the spirits," it was said, 
rapping approval on the back of the cab as it carried the two 
Citywards. But the modern magician could pronounce no " open 
sesame " to the great world in which he lived and moved, on 
behalf of a votaress, elderly, unlovely, and underbred. Desperate, 
she was ready to rush into a matrimonial compact, so she could 
share the great medium's privileges ; but this he failed to see. 
The old story of spretce injurid form(B was re-enacted. The 
money that could not buy a hand or heart was re- 
demanded to the uttermost farthing. Politic friends invoked 
other mediumship, and from strange spirits, inimical to Mr. 
Home, the response came, " Go to law, be firm." An adverse 
verdict passed, and the base coin was honourably restored. Mr. 
Home's friends were staunch, and ultimately he lived down the 
wound inflicted upon his name by an Abnormally foolish old 
woman. 

When our acquaintance began, he was caught by a passing 
fancy to, woo a more congenial handmaid of fortune, the 
dramatic muse. Plainly, having tried his wings as a reciter, 
Mr. Home was taken with a strong impulse towards the stage. 
Our mutual friend, dear old Palgrave Simpson, believed in 
Daniel as an actor, no less than as a spiritual guide. The 
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question was, to find him an opportunity. Palgrave, at this 
time, had several novices under his wing, and took great delight 
in drilling, training, and bringing them out at semi-public per- 
formances, mostly with a charitable aim. At these I was cast 
for Juliet, also for Pauline Deschappelles, with a gentleman, very 
high in Palgrave's favour, in the opposite parts. We were in 
straits for a Friar Laurence ; Walter Gordon, cast for the part, 
was called at short notice to resume duty at the Haymarket. 
Mr. Home came to me and offered to undertake it. 

My Romeo had his say in the matter, and that was " No." 
Again Mr. Home came to me ; he would take the small part of 
Caspar in the Lady of Lyons \ again the leading gentleman 
opposed me; professional jealousy, I believe, was the cause. 
Mr. Home understood, and laughingly placed his ring at my 
disposition to be used in the piece, as I was prevented from 
accepting his personal services. 

•• A diamond is a diamond,*' 

the Laureate sang ; this bright particular stone was the gift of an 
emperor. As I supposed, a mere joke at an evening party was 
meant — no more. But just as the Prince of Como offered me 
his arm to come on in the second act, a lithe form with mystic 
eyes and an aureole of tawny hair peered round a wing and 
handed me the flaming jewel, which my stage lover, in no sweet 
temper, was obliged to put on and use as a property during the 
scene, in presence of an admiring audience to whom Mr. 
Home was a persona grata, Myjeune premier^ wroth at this 
simple little stratagem, invoked maternal influence to put a stop 
to any attendance by me at Mr. Home's siances, so that I was 
debarred from access to those mysteries. 

What I could I learned of them by report. One devotee, a 
Scotch lady of rank, kindly endeavoured to resolve my difficulties. 
The idea that any saintliness of character should necessarily 
attach to a spiritual medium was a popular delusion. The 
Faubourg St Germain circles were too narrow — too much con- 
trolled by their cur^s, Mr. Home, though a strict Roman 
Catholic, did not hold, with his Church, that the defects of the 
minister of the temple could mar the efficacy of his ministrations. 
True, Daniel was but a man — like other men ; if a prophet, no 
saint. 
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What is this strange revelation, which, unlike all others, 
requires nothing from its expounders beyond the sound, as it 
were, of an instrument that is played? Intense interest and 
great danger surround its fascinations ; when too recklessly 
pursued it has led many to madness. Under due caution, we 
may face its problems, as all problems of advancing knowledge 
or speculation have to be faced, boldly, and with conviction that 
all truth is able to stand alone. Early iti this century, before 
the dawn of geology, as a chartered science, broke upon the 
popular mind, a book which made an epoch in its day, 
** Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation," was sent out into 
the world by a canny scientist of Edinburgh, whose identity 
was kept shrouded in profound mystery. A moral earthquake 
was the consequence. The anonymous author was " Damned to 
everlasting fame,** while his work was banned in many quarters 
as an assault upon the very foundations on which mortal man 
had built his hope of everlasting life. The churches took the 
alarm. Thus it was in Galileo's time. E pur si muove. Never- 
theless, a portion of God's many-sided truth is revealed to us by 
each new discovery of science. Saints and sages have been 
raised up from time to time, with minds broad and deep enough 
to harmonise the apparent contradictions that perplex the 
weaker souls. Dr. Arnold of Rugby, Archbishop Whately, 
Dean Stanley, and, still amidst us, Archdeacon Farrar, may be 
called the light-bearers of knowledge that treads step by step 
with faith. Such men have no more fear of the evolution of 
thought, which has made such rapid strides even within the 
sanctuary, than of that physical evolution so long denounced as 
an attack upon the divine origin of man. Darwin, its pro- 
pounder, made science his religion ; nevertheless, he sleeps at 
Westminster, under the broad wings of our Anglican church, 
and the blessed words, " in sure and certain hope," were prayed 
over his grave. 

Even thus have hypnotism, clairvoyance and telepathy, once 
scouted, come to be acknowledged facts, tested and received by 
science. They are based on animal magnetism, or human 
electricity, a force material in its nature, but through its means 
are let loose some finer essences than can be meted out of the 
known substance of the brain. There is some power of the 
spirit that is within us to project itself through space, at times 
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across the globe, and read the hidden mind or discern the seeds 
of disease and death to come thereafter. More than this, the 
evidence is overwhelming that it may, and does, not unfrequently, 
take visible shape and utter audible speech to some loved friend 
far off, when, at the point of death or in imminent danger, the 
borderland is touched between the two worlds. But this applies 
to phantasms of the living only. We have yet to ask the main 
question: Can spirits speak to us from beyond the grave, 
" That undiscovered country from whose bourne no traveller 
returns " ? 

Those who answer us that they can inform gs with one 
consent that our being is threefold. Perishable body, animal 
soul, and eternal spirit (anima, animus ; ^v^^, Trv€vfia\ this 
last possessing an ethereal body peculiar to itself, contained 
within our actual form, and corresponding with it in its parts. 
Thus clothed, the soul goes out at what we call death, as a babe 
new born into the world of spirits, weak and strange, till it 
grows accustomed to its new stage of being. This unsubstantial 
"thought-body" is sometimes capable of acting on matter, 
moving heavy objects and transferring substances through solid 
walls, from place to place. 

This globe of ours, like the other globes in infinite space, is 
surrounded by a spirit-sphere, in which the innumerable dead 
are bound until they become worthy to rise higher and higher in 
the circles of creation, nearer and nearer to God. Few are able 
to approach Him, or to enter His paradise, when they pass 
from earth-life, still gross, still impure. The vast majority of 
human beings remain long in this intermediate state of advance 
or probation, bearing so far their reward or punishment within 
themselves ; those who have lived as children of the light, in 
happy, hopeful communion with their moral and intellectual 
comrades ; those who have worshipped on earth their own 
baser passions, consumed by fires of torturing remorse, like 
Vathek and his mate in the fabled halls of Eblis; the guilty 
pair pressing their hands upon the burning hearts within their 
breasts, and rushing apart in mutual loathing of their common 
sin. 

Even then, they tell us, our evil propensities do not die along 
with the flesh through which they had their gratification ; they 
remain to consume the disembodied soul with intolerable desires. 
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At least, they can only fulfil themselves vicariously, through 
suggestions to the living of such like foul deeds and bestial 
indulgences as have well-nigh extinguished the last spark of 
heavenly light in their own degraded being. Impotent to do, 
malignant to inspire, they cling about the later generation with 
the fond longings of evil, corrupt ancestors, revelling in the old 
sins of their youth, re-enacted by the persons so unfortunate as 
to draw life from such a tainted source. These are the fiends 
by whom our ears are assailed, our souls tempted to their ruin ; 
among them, like attracts like. The spirit of the gambler, liar, 
sensualist, hovers about the scenes of former iniquities, inciting 
others to do as he has done, sink down as he has sunk. Yet out 
of this moral hell the very worst shall slowly but surely rise, 
purified by remedial punishment, until the lapse of innumerable 
ages shall restore the last lost soul to its immortal heritage of 
light. 

The better spirits hover about their like in this world in 
similar manner, but for the most part, only so long as the earth- 
life has power upon them, keeping them from higher spheres. 
Spirits entered into rest may possibly return towards us, on rare 
occasions, but the lower intelligences cannot ascend to them. 

The phenomena avouched by spiritualists as means !of com- 
munication between the two worlds, differ widely in kind and 
degree. From the rough, inchoate modes, such as raps, lights, 
disturbances of furniture, we advance to automatic writing, 
ringing of bells, and playing on musical instruments, spirit 
photography, the spontaneous production of fruits and flowers, 
fresh cut and covered with dew ; the passage of solid bodies 
through solid ; finally, materialization, or the actual clothing of 
spirits with matter drawn from the medium's body, so as to 
restore the dead, as it were, in the flesh, capable of being recog- 
nised, touched, spoken with, in their own lineaments, garments 
and voices, as we knew them while still among us. It must be 
a robust faith that would not rebel against these assumptions as 
proving too much ; but the fact cannot be blinked that such men 
as Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace, the fellow-worker of Darwin in 
his discoveries, Mr. Crookes, F.R.S., a witness of unquestionable 
weight in the world of science. Chief Justice J. W. Edmonds, an 
able American lawyer, have staked their reputation, after searching 
investigation, on the truth of such amazing statements. Dangers 
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manifold and extreme, it is admitted, attend this spiritual 
converse; the cause itself suffers much discredit from the 
trickery and deceit of mediums. Some of these, well-known 
and generally trusted, have been known to stoop to the vilest 
artifices. Professor W. F. Barrett, in a paper mainly favourable 
to the physical phenomena of spiritualism, describes his own 
detection of one, " Dr. Monck," in a gross bit of fraud, a piece 
of white muslin on a wire frame, with a black thread attached, 
being used by that medium to simulate a partly materialized 
spirit. Another instance occurs in Mrs. Henry Sedgwick's more 
critical, but by no means conclusive, aperqu of the subject She 
describes minutely the growing of a materialized spirit from 
behind the voluminous folds of Mrs. Guppy Volckman*s velvet 
gown, and its evanishment into the same shadow, that lady 
herself being unaware of the supercherie, which was made sure 
by a witness stretching out her hand and feeling the cloth of the 
medium's coat as he crouched down behind Mrs. Volckman's 
chair! (Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, 
vol iv. part x.) 

Impostors, after detection in such conduct, have been still 
suffered to practise their trade as professional mediums, from 
which one such act should at once and for ever have ejected 
them. But even when assured of the trustworthiness of our 
guide, we seem to be on the threshold of more perplexing 
doubts; though the medium be honest — we stand in Hamlet's 
place — the spirits may be otherwise. All practical spiritualists 
have experienced the confusion caused by certain of these, 
unknown and unauthorised, assuming the names and personating 
the characters of Julius Caesar, Shakespeare, Byron and so 
forth, or masquerading before us as our own dead friends. It is 
most difficult to be aware of their arts, or to apply such tests as 
shall defeat them ; for the strange visitants can peer into our 
secret mind and read our thoughts like a book. Whatever is 
known to us they can produce, and put forward as proof that 
they are indeed what they seem to be. They can hold us by 
our hidden weaknesses, so powerful to overrule the judgment. 
They can play upon the very heart of our mystery, as a cunning 
hand can play upon the stops of a flute. 

Nor is this all we have to guard against. Acute Biblical 
students have warned us, these spirits are no other than the 
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fallen angels, who have, in early days of our dispensation, allied 
themselves in marriage with the daughters of men. It is said 
that now " spiritual marriage " is not unknown to the adepts 
in these mysteries, that such a union between a woman and an 
immortal has been solemnised in America : it may be, we are 
told, that mortal children of abnormal stature and powers of mind 
for evil will be the consequence. But such statements are 
advanced by the enemies of spiritual converse, not its promoters. 
It is evident that, in dealing with the subject, it behoves us to 
keep our heads cool, and clear of any personal prepossessions. 

On minds which have rejected Christianity as incredible, these 
spiritual phenomena have often worked a startling change. 

This testimony was borne by Mr. S. C. Hall, as far back as 
.1863, in a letter to the editor of the Spiritual Magazine : 

" I have myself seen nearly all the marvels he (Mr. D. D. 
Home) relates ; some in his presence, some with other mediums, 
and some when there was no medium aid (when Mrs. Hall and I 
sat alone). Not long ago I must have confessed to disbelief in 
all miracles ; I have seen so many that my faith as a Christian 
is not now merely outward profession, but entire and solemn 
conviction. For this incalculable good I am indebted to 
spiritualism ; and it is my bounden duty to induce knowledge of 
its power to teach and to make happy." 

Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace, on the other hand, passes from 
materialism to spiritualism as the only form of revelation he can 
accept, thus following the bent of the great majority of absolute 
spiritualists. He reasons as follows : 

" Spiritualism, if true, furnishes such proofs of the existence of 
ethereal beings, and of their power to act upon matter, as must 
revolutionise philosophy. It demonstrates the actuality of forms 
of matter, and modes of being, before inconceivable ; it demon- 
strates mind without brain, and intelligence disconnected from 
what is termed a material body; and it thus cuts away all 
presumption against our continued existence after the physical 
body is disorganised and dissolved. Yet more, it demonstrates, 
as completely as the fact can be demonstrated, that the so-called 
dead are still alive; that our friends are still with us, though 
unseen, and guide and strengthen us when, owing to absence of 
proper conditions, they cannot make their presence known. It 
thus furnishes that proof of a future life which so many crave. 
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and for want of which so many die in anxious doubt, so many in 
positive disbelief. .... Many scientific men deny the 
spiritual source of the manifestations, on the ground that real, 
genuine spirits might reasonably be expected not to indulge in 
the commonplace trivialities which undoubtedly form the staple 

of ordinary spiritual communications And if a very 

large majority of those who daily depart this life are persons 
addicted to twaddle, persons whose pleasures are sensual rather 
than intellectual . . . whence is to come the transform- 
ing power which is suddenly, at the mere throwing off the 
physical body, to change these into beings able to appreciate and 
delight in higher and intellectual pursuits ? . . . . And all 
for what ? Merely to save iluse people from the necessary conse- 
quences of their misspent lives The noble teaching of 

Herbert Spencer, that men are best educated by being left ta 
suffer the natural consequences of their actions, is the teaching 
of spiritualism as regards the transition to another phase of life- 
There will be no imposed rewards or punishments ; but every 
one will suffer the natural and inevitable consequences of a well 

or ill spent life 

"Contrast this system of natural and inevitable reward or 
retribution, dependent wholly on the proportionate development 
of our higher mental and moral nature, with the arbitrary system 
of rewards and punishments dependent on certain acts and beliefs 
only, as set forth by all dogmatic religions ; and who can fail to 
see that the former is in harmony with the whole order of nature 
— the latter opposed to it ? . . . . The mediums have, almost 
all, been brought up in some of the usual orthodox beliefs. How is 
it then that the usual orthodox notions of heaven are never con- 
firmed through them ? In the scores of volumes and pamphlets 
of spiritual literature I have read, I have found no statement of a 
spirit describing * winged angels,' or * golden harps,' or * the throne 
of God,' to which the humblest orthodox Christian thinks he will 
be introduced, if he goes to heaven at all. There is nothing more 
marvellous in the history of the human mind than the fact that^ 
whether in the backwoods of America, or in country tow ns in 
England, ignorant men and women, having almost all been 
brought up in the usual sectarian notions of heaven and hell> 
should, the moment they become seized by the strange power of 
mediumship, give forth teachings on this subject which differ 
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wholly from what has been so deeply ingrained into their minds. 
And this statement is not affected by the fact that commu- 
nications purport to come from Catholic or Protestant, Mahomedan 
or Hindoo spirits. . . . Nothing is more common than for 
religious people at stances to ask questions about God and 
Christ. In reply, they never get more than opinions, or, more 
frequently, the statement that they, the spirits, have no more 
direct knowledge of these subjects than they had while on earth. 

. . Spiritualism is an experimental science, and affords the only 
sure foundation for a true philosophy and a pure religion. It 
abolishes the term 'supernatural' and 'miracle' by an exten- 
sion of the sphere of law and the realm of nature, and in doing 
so it takes up and explains whatever is true in the superstitions 
and so-called miracles of all ages. It, and it alone, is able to 
harmonise conflicting creeds; and it must ultimately lead to 
concord among mankind in the matter of religion, which has for 
so many ages been the source of unceasing discord and incal- 
culable evil ; and it will be able to do this because it appeals to 
evidence instead of faith, and substitutes facts for opinions ; and 
is thus able to demonstrate the source of much of the teaching 
that men have so often held to be divine." 

Bold claims these, covering wider ground than the philosophy 
of the ordinary mind dreams of. From disembodied beings, 
confessedly no better and little wiser than ourselves, were are to 
take our whole faith in a future state, and even attribute to them 
the answers granted to our prayers addressed to an " unknow- 
able " God. We discern in every sentence the sharp antagonism 
between the older beliefs and the new evolution of human 
thought, of which all history is full. But if the alleged revelation 
be based on reality, the old and new should harmonise, as truth 
ever will. 

Apart from the bent of this writer's mind, how does this 
scheme fit in — this idea, foreshadowed by Milton's verse : 

" Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep." 

If such be the place of a great multitude of the departed, how 
would such a fact, once established, accord with the Christian's 
hope? The plain language of Scripture connects the promises 
on which it rests with the resurrection of the body, the great 
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Assize, and the final restoration of all things. It is so formulated 
in the Apostles' and Nicene Creeds. What treasure-house shall 
keep the souls of the countless generations, shed abroad upon 
our earth — and it may be upon the infinity of worlds around us — 
like the leaves of a myriad summers, to be reclothed with beauty 
in the Maker's secret time ? Of the mystery of eternal life, as it 
exists beyond the veil stretched before our eyes of flesh, who can 
tell us farther ? Neither Lazarus nor the daughter of Jairus, nor 
the youth of Naim, had any tale to unfold from beyond that awful 
bourne. 

The early Christians, it would seem, did not believe in death. 
They always spoke of the departed as " asleep in the Lord." 
Many modern Christians, earnest, God-fearing ones, of the 
straitest sect of the orthodox, solve the problem by a tem- 
porary extinction of the soul, an unbroken sleep, until the sound 
of the last trump ; as if the spirit could not have a separate 
conscious existence without its earthly partner. Yet this 
doctrine seems to clash with an amount of plain Scriptural 
testimony very difficult to explain away. Was Samuel's spirit 
locked in dreamless darkness when he foretold audibly to 
Saul, " To-morrow shalt thou and thy sons be with me " ? Was 
" Sheol " the earthly grave merely, or the place of departed spirits, 
from which the prophet was recalled by a woman's voice, in 
Endor ? Were Moses and Elijah lapped in dim unconsciousness 
when they stood, in visible form, side by side with their trans- 
figured Lord ? Finally, what of the repentant thief, to whom He 
said : " This day thou bhalt be with me in Paradise " ? Was this 
the valley of the shadow, or not rather, " The land that is very far 
off" ? some happy resting place appointed for the saints of God ? 

Not all the redeemed, perhaps, may be as these, or as the little 
children. Certainly, the prevailing view of the early Church was 
of an imperfect state of felicity or pain, while apart from the 
body. St. Augustine speaks in terms of doubt and difficulty as 
to what might be the temporary portion of St. Monica, his 
mother. Prayer for the dead was then as regular a duty as for 
the living. These beliefs became crystallised, in process of time, 
into the Roman dogma of purgatory, and finally corrupted into 
gross abuse. Hired prayers and venal indulgences for sin shook 
Luther from the faith of his fathers ; other reformers proceeded 
to lengths he never dreamed of, against the ancient mother of 
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the Churches. In the expressive phrase which Mr. S. C. Hall 
was wont to use, touching this very subject, " They plucked up 
some of the flowers along with the weeds." 

Of course any such compromise is impossible with the Calvi- 
nistic dogma, usually assumed by opponents of Christianity to 
embody its spirit. By this, each man's eternal destiny was 
irrevocably fixed before the creation of the world ; his conversion 
is effected in the twinkling of an eye, or not at all. At the 
moment of death, every soul enters heaven or hell. 

Somewhat similarly, the Church of Rome teaches of a " par- 
ticular judgment," of each soul at the time of departure from the 
body — tempered by the way of escape through purgatory ; but 
the New Testament, and the creeds based upon it, only require 
us to believe that " He shall come again with glory to judge 
both the quick and the dead." 

Thus, we cannot positively say the claim that a spiritual world 
of human origin exists about us, is necessarily opposed to the 
Christian faith. Caution, rather than condemnation, seems to 
be the attitude of the English and Roman Churches towards 
such inquiries. They assume a gradual development of spiritual 
theories towards assimilation with the laws of nature. These 
work with time. They ask, may there not be continuity beyond 
what we can discern ? If the Creator drew man, at first, out of 
the dust of the ground, through slow, succesive stages, may not 
the Great Sculptor continue to fashion His own image in the 
spirit of His offspring throughout the intermediate times, until 
it comes before Him for judgment at the last? 

If such a supposition be tenable, it is not hard to receive that 
our next stage in life may be the carrying on of our work begun 
on earth ; seeing that we make ourselves what we shall be, our 
fate being committed here into our own free choice. This 
coincides with views formed by Archbishop Whately, Arch- 
deacon Farrar, and other Anglican divines, as to the employ- 
ments of the blest ; it does not dissent from Mr. Spurgeon ; he 
believed that he should continue to preach in heaven : evidently 
he could not conceive of a perfect state of being such as should 
exclude the occupation of his life on earth. Does not this recall 
to us the childlike trust of the poor Indian, who looked for a 
happy hunting ground above the clouds, where his faithful dog 
should bear him company ? 
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Again, why should our eternal home be called " The land of 
no laughter " ? Shall the rippling mirth of childhood be for 
ever hushed to the mother's yearning ear? Nay, but there, 
where there are pleasures for evermore, she shall not miss the 
one little voice, the charm of her life. Surely the music of 
innocent joy is a holy thing, though the cruel mockery, the 
coarse, unseemly jest, may never wound the car or grieve the 
heart, where there shall be no tears, nor any pain. 

Lazai-us is presented to us in the parable as seen by Dives 
reclining in Abraham's bosom. It is remaakable that the rich 
man in his punishment can converse with the patriarch across 
the gulf fixed between them. This seems to indicate a common 
world of spirits, Sheol or Hades, during the times of probation 
or expectation in the intermediate state. Thus we read of 
Christ's preaching to the spirits in prison, during the time when 
his body lay in the grave. 

A new light is now thrown upon this great mystery by the 
recent discovery of a fragment of St. Peter's long lost Gospel in 
an Egyptian tomb. Along with some early Christian was 
buried this record of the death and resurrection of his Lord. In 
the language of Eastern poetry, the Evangelist records the rising 
and departure of Christ from the tomb, as witnessed by the 
Roman centurion Petronius, his soldiers, and the Jewish Elders 
watching with them. 

" They again saw three men stepping from forth the grave, 
and two of them supported the One, and a cross followed them, 
and the head of the two reached to heaven, but the head of the 
One that was led by them overtowered above the heavens ; and 
they heard a voice from the heavens that said, * Hast thou 
preached obedience unto them that sleep ? ' And from the 
cross was heard, * Yea.' " 

Professor Adolf Harnack attributes this MS. to the early 
part of the second century. It may be a portion of the lost 
Gospel mentioned by the Patristic writers, or it may be merely 
apocryphal; but, beyond all question, it records the belief of 
Christians at a period of less than a hundred years from the 
foundation of their faith as to the preaching of their Redeemer 
" to them that sleep." 

Of the revived form of this " Larger hope," the broader reading 
of the " glad tidings of great joy," Tennyson has been the singer 
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for more than forty years. Archdeacon Farrar has long 
preached it within the Church, and recently, other eminent 
divines, such as Canon Luckcock and the late Dean of Wells, 
have fallen, more or less, into the same compassionate view 
towards " the great multitude whom no man can number." Let 
any attentive hearer mark the tone of our Church sermons now, 
as contrasted with fifteen or even ten years ago : the compulsive 
power of love is far more dwelt upon than the terrors of the law. 
The famous court preacher who threatened his congregation 
with punishment in a place unfit to be named before so polite 
an assembly, would, in these latter days, find his occupation 
gone. *■ Sheol," in the revised version, replaces " hell," as the 
common receptacle of souls, and the later theology accepts the 
poet's words : 

" He will never put on the black cap except for the worst of the worst, 
And the first may be last — I have heard it in church — ^and the last may be first." 

Even Nonconformity has felt its Calvinistic fortress shaken 
by this upheaval of modern thought. In what attitude towards 
it stands the ancient Church of Rome ? 

Of course she can hold her ground in the broad latitude of 
Purgatory. But the question has been raised on another issue 
by Mr. Mivart, in his startling article on " Happiness in Hell," — 
using this last term in its original, though not popular sense, as 
the place, or condition, of souls after the change we call death. 
Spiritual evolution commends itself so forcibly to this earnest 
special pleader's mind, that he can see its possible working down 
to the lowest depths of the fallen angels* prison, mitigating, if 
not ending, the pains of the lost in the Gehenna of fire. And what 
says the infallible Church ? " Ex cathedra," she has not spoken, 
but in an article in the Tablet^ approved, if not inspired by the 
Archbishop of Westminster (as a private doctor), we may read 
between the lines all reasonable indulgence to our hope that the 
fearful words, " It shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, 
neither in the world to come," may be spoken of few. 

Concerning the most liberal of Mr. Mivart's theories, the 
Tablets reviewer observes : 

"We find ourselves debouching more and more into the 
territory of personal opinion, and although it would be hard 
to say that the conclusions outstep in any definite way the 
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frontier line of strict Catholic faith and morals, yet it seems 
clear to us that they are not in the main path of the Church's 
daily teaching, and that some of them, if not against, are at least 
beyond the sense of the Church. A body of opinions reduced 
more or less rigorously from Catholic principles, more or less 
emphasised and selected by personal tastes, but loyally kept 
within the circle of unprohibited doctrine, is, we should say, the 
views which may be held by a Catholic. But we mean some- 
thing immensely more than that when we speak of the accepted 
teaching of the Catholic Church." 

Here are "oratorical precautions" enough ; but the fact remains, 
that we have lived to see a considerable enlargement of the 
borders, within the ancient church, of that same " circle of un- 
prohibited doctrine " ; due warnings are given of the danger of 
going to the opposite extreme, as Mr. Mivart has done, in 
speculation upon that awful secret of God, the fate of lost souls. 

In literature we find a whole school has sprung up in con- 
formity with the change in the point of view of theologians. Of 
the same spirit are Dr. George Macdonald*s " Letters from Hell," 
and another book, much read and discussed, " A Dead Man's 
Diary." Add to these, Marie Corelli's "Romance of Two 
Worlds," a novel of pure imagination, without any love plot 
whatever. Some years ago this book, as the first work of a 
young author, started into sudden fame, and has floated on the 
great tide of human thought. It may be regarded as a half-way 
halt between the edifice of Truth slowly built up by Christian 
philosophy, and the dream-palaces with which imagination fills 
the unknown hereafter. Here spiritualism takes the ground for 
its moral, as contrasted with its physical manifestations. The 
visions of the trance-medium can be tested and proved lucid 
only so far as the events they can discern far off upon this lower 
world. Beyond it they can rove at will or at venture ; what they 
tell us is incapable of proof or disproof. All we know is, that 
it coincides to a considerable degree with the dominant wave of 
modern thought that is carrying all our spirits on. 

The Psychical Research Society, as yet, has gone no further 
than this in testing the subject. Mr. W. H. Myers has raised 
the hypothesis that the dead, like ourselves, may have a complex 
personality, including that which becomes active in visions of 
sleep ; that their revelations to us may be, on their part, uncon- 
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scious, like the effects of a forgotten dream. But these are 
fancies — not proven truths. " So far and no farther " holds us 
back upon the base of this earth ; like Archimedes, we desire in 
vain to plant our fulcrum on any firm land beyond. 

There are many historical doubts to which modern Spiritualism 
claims the power of offering a key. The Oracles, the Pythia's 
replies, so often juggling, but at times remarkably justified by 
the event. Thus was the test of her powers proposed by King 
Croesus, and so aptly met by the oracular lines : 

" I know the number of the sands, the measure of the seas, 
I understand the dumb, I hear him who speaketh not ; 
An odour crept on my sense of a strong-shelled tortoise 
Boiling in a brazen vessel with the flesh of a lamb : 
Brass is spread beneath it, with brass itjs shut down.'' 

The king is said to have kept his own secret ; his messengers 
were sent to Delphi, a hundred days before the time fixed, when 
his strange occupation should be revealed by the prophetic 
power. Was this accurate answer a mere random shot ? There 
seems something more in it than the ravings of hysteria, induced 
by the chewing of laurel leaves and inhaling of poisonous vapour. 
Was the Pythia a trance-medium or clairvoyante ? This would 
not, however, by any means prove that her powers of divination 
extended beyond this lower earth. Croesus was convinced and 
lured to his destruction, by her ambiguous forecast of what 
was to come. Like her modern antitypes, she could not read 
the future. 

The demon of Socrates, the inspiration of Savonarola, the 
voices that led Joan of Arc to the rescue of France, were these 
instances of spiritual communion beyond our ken ? The levita- 
tions of St. Francis and St. Teresa present a problem which the 
new believers solve in their own way. By their showing, the 
apocryphal stories of witches have some similar foundation in 
facts experienced by mediums of our day, proving that the 
witches were mediums too, and that under much exaggeration 
the reports of their trials produce some grains of indestructible 
truth. 

This doctrine, be it hallucination, deception, or partial, obscure 
reality, is received and believed by millions of men and women, 
a large proportion of them among the educated classes. The 
course of their lives is influenced by it, more or less— sometimes 
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fatally. The strong reaction of our common nature against 
materialism, and its prospect of annihilation at the end of this 
present brief life, often takes the bent of spiritualism. So far, 
the new doctrine has done good ; but too often the troubled 
mind, rejecting all other beliefs, rushes blindly into the most 
primeval form of idolatry, the fetich worship of ancestors, which 
undoubtedly preceded the deification of the sun and moon. We 
do not need to recur to this ancient superstition, because we are 
willing to examine, with caution and self-restraint, whatever men 
of science and reflection, devoted to the task, can offer us in the 
way of honest testimony. Archbishop Whately began to inquire 
into the subject some time before his death. It is much to be 
desired that spiritualism should be thoroughly searched by those 
able and authorised to discover the truth. It is now practised 
by multitudes, the majority of whom are utterly unfit to deal 
with such a matter. 

To meddle with such things for the sake of pastime, ridicule, or 
in an irreverent spirit, is gambling of a perilous sort, in which 
our natural intelligence and senses are staked — the amusement of 
an idle hour. Insanity is often the consequence. To play with 
our holiest feelings by a heartless cheat, is a crime against 
humanity which words are too weak adequately to condemn. It 
can be measured only by the priceless value to us of communion 
with our loved and lost, could this be, without keeping them 
earth-bound, to suffer with our sorrows, from which we would 
fain hope they are free ; or drawing them down, for our selfish 
sakes, from the Paradise where we desire that they should enter 
into rest. 

Who shall say from what quarter a new truth may not be 
forthcoming ? Science can analyse for us the components of 
the planets and distant stars, although bars of nature must for 
ever keep us bound to our native sphere. Even so, though we 
may not touch with our hands the depths of eternity, the 
extension of the mind's faculties, in this world, through space 
and matter, may go far to give us an insight into the possible form 
of life in which we must make the great experiment appointed 
for us all, after the fast-vanishing interval of our mortal years. 
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Hfter flDucb Sufferina, 

By LAURA BURRELL. 
CHAPTER I. 

" Let our old acquaintance be renewed." 

— Shakespeake. 

The train steamed into the little flower-covered station at Sut- 
combe, a pretty village in Derbyshire, and as it stopped a tall, 
and remarkably handsome man sprang lightly from a first-class 
carriage, looking eagerly up and down the platform. The next 
moment a voice at his side exclaimed : 

" Well, old man, here you are at last. I thought that wretched 
train was never coming." 

And turning sharply round, his hand was warmly grasped in 
that of his old college chum, Frank Bellew. 

As the latter skilfully drove his handsome pair of bays 
towards home, the two young men found many topics of mutual 
interest on which to converse. Then, as they came in sight of a 
quaint old house, standing in charming grounds, Frank turned 
to his friend, and said in an amused voice : 

" My mother is looking forward so much to seeing you again, 
and, in order to introduce you to all the shining lights of Sut- 
combe, she has actually got up quite a large tea-party for to- 
morrow afternoon." 

With a pleasant smile on his handsome face, John Graham 
responded cheerily : 

" All right, old man, I shall be charmed to make their 
acquaintance, especially as your dear mother wishes it, but you 
must tell me the names of the people I may expect to see ? " 

" Well," said Frank, putting on his considering cap, **' there are 
the Sandersons, and the Browns, the Elliotts and the Smiths, 
and I think that's about all, except for the Herveys ! They 
will come, of course ! " 

" And who may the Herveys be ? Evidently of some import- 
ance, from the way in which you mention them ! " 

" Oh ! " said Frank, with an assumed carelessness, which did 
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not escape the other man's notice. " Mr. Hervey is the Rector 
of Sutcombe, and has two children, a son and a daughter. The 
latter is rather a pretty girl. I mnst introduce you to her ! But 
don't you remember the Herveys ? " 

" Well ! now I come to think of it, I do remember old Hervey ! 
A widower, is he not ? And the daughter was at school when 
I was here before ? How delightful it will be to meet a nice 
little country girl, fresh from school." 

At this point in the conversation^ Frank turned in at a large 
iron gate, and bowling merrily along the wide carriage drive, 
they soon reached the entrance to the house. In the porch 
stood a pretty, smiling old lady, who held out both hands in 
kindly greeting, as John sprang from his seat in the mail 
phaeton, and in a second reached her side. 

" You can't tell how glad I am to see you again, dear Mrs. 
Bellew," the young man cried warmly. " This place is more like 
home to me, than any other." 

" And yet, you naughty boy, you have not been down to see 
me for more than three years," the old lady said, in playful 
reproach. " I expect you have quite forgotten Sutcombe and 
its inhabitants, so I have invited some of them to a tea-party 
to-morrow afternoon to meet you." 

And so, chatting merrily, they sat down to luncheon, to which 
delicious repast John did ample justice. 



CHAPTER II. 

" She came adornc<l hither like sweet May." 

—Shakespeare. 

Mrs. Bellew's tea-party was in full swing, and everyone 

seemed in the highest spirits. John Graham was doing his best 

to entertain the various young ladies, who, dressed in their 

smartest frocks, fondly hoped to make an impression on the new 

importation in mankind. 

Frank only, appeared restless and discontented, and unable to 
keep his eyes off the door, which for the last half-hour had been 
opening continually to admit fresh relays of tea - drinkers. 
Presently he heard his mother saying : 

" I wonder what has become of the Herveys ? Molly 
promised to come very early to help me with the tea, and now 
it is five o'clock, and no signs of her or Jack." 
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But even as she spoke, the footman threw open the door and 
in a loud voice announced : 

" Mr. and Miss Hervey." 

John Graham turned leisurely round to look at the new- 
comers. But, as he looked, his heart seemed to stand still, and, 
as in a dream, he saw a vision of a lovely, dainty, little maiden, 
clad in purest white, with blue eyes, shining like starry gems, and 
hair of burnished gold. Molly advanced towards her hostess, all 
unconscious of the spell-bouijd gaze of the handsome stranger, 
whose presence her quick eye had noted as she entered the 
room. 

When, later on, Frank introduced his friend to her, John 
knew that whether for weal or woe, he had met his fate in this 
golden-haired girl with the angel face. 

" I say, old man," exclaimed Mr. Graham, when the last of the 
guests had departed, " you never told me that your little friend 
was such a beauty. By Jove ! wouldn't she create a sensation in 
Town." 

" I sincerely hope she will never go to London," said Mrs. 
Bellew, as she left the room to dress for dinner. " I don't want 
her dear little head to be turned, she is very sweet as she is." 

" Yes," said Frank softly, when his mother had gone, and 
turning to his friend, " Molly certainly is very pretty, in fact 
the prettiest girl I have ever seen." 

" And as you have not seen many, my dear fellow, you are no 
judge. But I have seen and spoken to nearly all the most 
beautiful women in London, and I tell you that * pretty ' is no 
word to describe Miss Hervey. She is lovely, simply lovely." 
And John Graham sighed, as he thought of the exquisite glowing 
face, which had so frequently been turned in his direction that 
afternoon. 

Frank looked at his friend somewhat uneasily, and determined 
to delay no longer in putting the question to Molly which he 
had for some time past wished to do, although his courage had 
always sunk to the lowest ebb, when on the point of putting his 
fate to the test. 
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CHAPTER III. 

'• She holds my heart in her sweet open hands, 
Hanging asleep 
Her eye-lids on her eyes like flower on flower.*' 



—Swinburne. 



A FEW days later, happening to call at the Rectory, Frank 
walked unannounced into the drawing-room. At first it seemed 
untenanted, but presently he spied a fairy-like figure coiled up 
in a huge arm-chair. Molly did not stir, so walking quietly 
across the room to her side, he stood gazing down very tenderly 
on the fair young sleeper. The sweet face was pale, and there 
was a dejected droop about the corners of the pretty mouth, 
which was infinitely pathetic. The small white hands hung 
loosely at her side, with soft palms turned upwards. With a rush 
of emotion he could not control, Frank stooped, and softly 
kissed one of those pretty hands. At the touch of his lips the 
girl awoke, gazing at the young man with wide-open, startled 
eyes. Then, suddenly springing from her chair, half-pouting, 
but wholly bewitching, she exclaimed : 

" How mean of you, Frank, to surprise me like that. When 
you saw that I was asleep, you should have gone off at once, or 
else given me a good shake to wake me up." 

" But you looked so nice, that Ijwanted to have a good look at 
you," the young fellow said pleadingly ; then, as a smile began to 
dawn on the girl's face, he added, " Molly, I want to ask you a 
very serious question." 

And without more ado, he laid his hand and heart at her 
dainty feet. He was very much in love, and spoke with a manly 
simplicity which touched Molly as no high-flown speeches could 
have done. Then, seeing her hesitate, he gently captured one of 
her hands, saying gently : 

** Molly, darling, for Heaven's sake, don't say no ; I love you so 
dearly, and I will do anything in the world to make you happy, 
but I cannot live without you." 

" Oh ! " exclaimed Molly, looking as she felt, thoroughly 
startled and amazed. " I never thought you cared for me in 
that way, and I have always looked upon you in the light of 
a dear, kind brother. I don't think I should make much of a 
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wife, but if your heart is really set on it " she concluded with a 
weary sigh, which Frank, in his excitement, did not hear, " and 
you care for my affection, such as it is, I will marry you." 

Frank, of course, assured her that he would take her on any 
terms, and so the compact was sealed. 



CHAPTER IV. 

" Ab, sweet, albeit no love be sweet enough, 
Chocse of two loves, and cleave unto the best.'' 

—Swinburne. 

The engagement of the Vicar's lovely little daughter to the 
young squire of Sutcombe, created quite a sensation in the 
village. John Graham, howevei^ did not and could not share in 
the general rejoicings, although he congratulated his friend 
warmly, and attempted to do the same to Molly. But, somehow, 
the look on her fair little face, as he murmured the usual form 
of words, haunted him, and he felt restless and unhappy. 

Fifty times a day he wished he had never come to Sutcombe, 
and yet he could not tear himself away from the place, where at 
any moment he might meet the girl whom he now knew he 
loved madly, wildly, if you will, but with a passionate devotion 
which almost amounted to worship. 

Molly, on her side, was tormented by doubts and fears. She 
had known Frank all her life and was very fond of him, but, now 
that they were engaged, she began to feel that her calm affec- 
tion was a very different thing to his love for her. When he 
kissed her, she felt miserably conscious that his kisses were dis- 
tasteful to her, and then another face than that of her betrothed 
would come before her mental vision, and she would turn from 
him so coldly that he would look at her with sudden fear in his 
eyes, and a wistful longing, which made her feel more than ever 
guilty. 

One day, Frank spoke to her kindly but firmly : 

" My darling," he said, and the tender voice faltered a little, 
" I want you to be thoroughly honest with me. If you feel that 
you cannot love me well enough to marry me, tell me so at once, 
and I will set you free, for, although I should be a miserable 
creature without you, yet I would not spoil your life for my own 
selfish ends." 

" Dear Frank," Molly cried, with a little catch in her voice. 
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" you know tliat I love you, and I ask nothing better than to 
make you happy. Your love makes me feel a better woman, and 
I could not bear to lose it." 

" Indeed, my dear one, you need never fear that. Whilst there 
is life in this poor body of mine, I shall love you with my 
whole heart and soul, and never care for another woman." 

And folding her to the honest heart, which was all her own, 
hs kissed the lovely face again and again, whilst Molly lay 
passively in his arms, accepting and returning his caresses in a 
purely mechanical fashion. 

CHAPTER V. 

" With all my heart I'll sit and'hear her sing." 

—Shakespeare. 

A WEEK has passed, during which Frank and his friend have 
spent most of their time at the Rectory. One evening Mrs. 
Bellew gives a large dinner-party ; Molly is paired off with a 
neighbouring squire, whilst John Graham sits quite at the other 
end of the table, where he can only now and then catch a 
glimpse of the golden head. He notices that Molly, although 
looking very lovely in a gauzy dress of shimmering azure, is. 
very pale, and surely, yes, she is thinner than when he first 
saw her, at that memorable tea-party, only three short weeks- 
ago. 

At this point in his reflections, his eyes meet hers, and in 
their starry depths, he reads a world of anguish and despair. He 
is so startled that he fails to respond to a question which his fair 
neighbour has already asked him twice. 

When the ladies retire to the drawing-room, Mrs. Bellew goes 
up to Molly, who is standing by the open French window, and 
says gently : 

** Molly, dear child, what is the matter with you ? You are 
looking so pale and thin ! Have you been quarrelling with 
Frank, or anything of that sort ? " 

" Indeed, no, dear mother," the girl replies, smiling prettily, 
and putting her arm affectionately round the old lady's waist,, 
" but I think I am a little out of sorts to-day. I daresay 1 
shall be all right to-morrow. Don't bother about me." 

And for the rest of the evening, she is feverishly gay. 

Later on, she is requested to sing. At first she hesitates. 

I? 
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" I really don't think I could sinj to-night," she says, plead- 
ingly, but at that moment John comes up to her. 

" Do sing, Miss Hervey. Remember that I have never heard 
you, and be merciful," he says in a low voice, and she imme- 
diately sits down at the piano. Why does she choose that 
saddest of sad songs, Tosti's " Good-bye " ? 

John is seated near the piano, facing her, and she can see the 
emotion plainly written on his face, as her glorious, fresh, and 
passionate voice rings pathetically through the room. 

" The link must break, and the lamp must die ; 
Good-bye to hopa ! Gooi-jye— ^ood-bye ! '* 

The tender, thrilling voice falters, but she goes bravely on. 
There is intense silence in the room. 

*' What are we waiting for ? Oh, my heart ! 
Kiss me straight on the brows and part 1 
Again ! again, my heart, my heart ! 
What are we waiting for, you and I ? 
A pleading look — a stifled cry 1 
Good-bye for ever *' 

The clear, young voice dies away in a gasping sob, and Molly, 
for the first time in her life, falls down in a dead faint. She is 
immediately raised from the ground, and carried to the open 
window. The fresh air soon revives her, and on coming back to 
her senses she is much relieved to see that John is not anywhere 
near her. Mrs. Bellew orders the carriage, and, with a face full 
of concern, Frank escorts \\\sfiancJe to the Rectory. 



CHAPTER VI. 

' Honour is an old-world thing, but it smells swj2t to those in whose hand it is strong." 

—Quid a: 

John Graham comes down to breakfast the next morning 
with haggard face, and, after reading his numerous letters, he 
informs Mrs. Bellew that he must leave Sutcombe the following 
•day, as urgent business calls him to Town. The kind old lady is 
loud in her protestations against his going off so soon. Frank 
is not at the table, as he has gone to breakfast at the Rectory, 
anxious for early news of Molly. 

In the course of the day, John pays a visit of farewell to the 
Herveys. Molly does not appear, and, with a sigh, John thinks 
that after all it is better they should not meet again. The events 
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of the preceding, evening have thoroughly opened his eyes, and 
he IS now aware that Molly loves him as deeply as he loves her 
This knowledge is a source of infinite pain and yet exquisite jo) 
to him, for where is the man, being human, who could resist a 
slight feeling of joy and triumph at the thought that a young 
and lovely girl, to whom he is devotedly attached, loves him in 
return, in spite of an insurmountable barrier between them ? 

But — John Graham holds his honour dearer than his life, and 
being Frank's friend and chosen companion, he cannot and will 
not basely betray him. So the more he thinks the matter over 
the more determined he becomes to stick to his plan of leaving 
Sutcombe, although Frank adds his entreaties to those of Mrs. 
Bellew. 

" My dear fellow," he says, with a puzzled expression oh his 
honest face, " I can't think what business can have cropped up 
so suddenly to make you leave us so soon. I quite thought you 
would have stayed all the summer. But you will come bac« 
directly this stupid business is settled, will you not ? " 

" I shall not come back," replies John in a harsh voice, " until 
you want me as best man ; then, dear old boy, you may be sure 
I shall turn up fast enough, to see you safely tied up." 

And with this promise, Frank is fain to be content, although 
his friend's look and manner worry him considerably, and 
tender-hearted fellow that he is, he cannot rid himself of the 
idea that John has some secret sorrow gnawing at his heart, of 
which the world knows nothing. 

" Of course it's a woman," thinks this confirmed woman-hater, 
" they are always at the bottom of all mischief," and with that 
concluding wise reflection he betakes himself to the Rectory, 
there to hang on Molly's every word and look with a blind 
devotion, which somewhat belies his sweeping condemnation of 
the fair sex. 



CHAPTER VII. 

" The rapture which dwells on the first kiis of lovo.* 



—Byron, 



It is evening, and as it is the last he will spend in Sutcombe for 
many a weary day to come, John wanders down in the direction 
of the Rectory, with a vague, faint hope that he may meet Molly. 
She is nowhere to be seen, and after a little time he strolls into 
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the Rectory wood. Walking slowly along, thinking his miser- 
able thoughts, he suddenly comes face to face with the object of 
them. One glance at his white, haggard face seems to tell her 
all, and holding out her hand, she says simply : 

" Must you really go away to-morrow, Mr. Graham ? " 

John draws a little nearer, as he says in a low, passionate 
voice : 

" Molly, I must go, or I might forfeit all right to be called a 
man of honour. Good-bye, dear. 1 hope that in your future 
life you will sometimes spare a thought for one, who is most 
unhappy, but who tried to act honestly, although in doing so he 
sacrificed what was dearer to him than life itself." 

All this time Molly has been standing still with downcast eyes, 
but now, looking up suddenly, she is startled at the wild anguish 
depicted in the man's face, and involuntarily moves closer to him. 
He notices the movement, and unrebuked draws her into his 
arms, holding her closely against his heart, and seeking the 
lovely lips he has hungered for so long in vain, with his own — 
and she yields, as a woman yields to the man, who, owning all 
her heart, claims all her passion, too, as his right — giving herself 
up blindly and unreservedly to the rapture of that embrace, 
whilst he, holding her thus, forgets all else in life save her, and 
murmurs as he kisses her lips, her cheek, her throat : 

" My own — my love — my life ! " 

Molly is the first to come back to the realities of life, and 
with a sigh, which is more like a moan, she draws herself away 
from his encircling arms, and speaks gently, but firmly : 

" You must go away to-morrow, as arranged," she says, in a 
low, thrilling voice, "and we must never meet again. I shall 
marry Frank, and in trying to make him happy, I may forget 
this madness. You will go into the world, and see many beauti- 
ful women, therefore you will easily find consolation and forget- 
fulness, and I — shall always wish you well. Now go," she 
commands, " whilst we both have strength to battle against our 
fate." 

And with one long, despairing look into the lovely face, he 
gees his way. 

On her return to the Rectory, Molly finds hitx fiance awaiting 
her, and feeling that somehow she must make amends to him 
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for her faithlessness, she is moved to such an unusual show of 
affection towards him, that poor Frank is beside himself with 
delight. As he takes his departure, towards eleven o'clock, some 
unaccountable impulse urges her to put her arms lovingly round 
his neck, and as he presses her closely to him she raises her face 
to his, and kisses him twice of her own accord. In the dreadful 
days that follow, this seemingly trivial incident gives her some 
comfort. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

" For haply it may be, 
That when thy feet return at evening, 
Death shall come in with thee." 

-—Swinburne. 

The following morning the Rector and his children are electrified 
by the news that the young squire is missing, and that he has evi- 
dently not been home all night, as his room shows no sign of 
having been occupied. The alarm is raised. After a search which 
lasts nearly two hours, they find him lying in the very wood 
where Molly and John Graham met and parted the night before. 
But poor Frank is beyond help. Across his throat there is an 
ugly gash, which reaches from ear to ear. And there he lies, a 
ghastly, disfigured corpse. There is great consternation in the 
village, and intense indignation is felt against the unknown 
murderer. The police lose no time in trying to unravel the 
mystery of the horrible crime, but this is no easy task, as Frank 
was beloved by all, and they can hear of no one who was at all 
likely to have owed him a grudge. John Graham, having left 
Sutcombe early in the morning, is still in ignorance of his 
friend's tragic fate, although the time is coming, all too soon, 
when he is to hear of it, and to his cost. 

Startling evidence comes out at the inquest. A handkerchief 
marked "J. Graham " has been found close to the spot where 
the body was discovered. This, coupled with his abrupt depar- 
ture, casts suspicion on Graham, and, as ill rumours fly apace, it 
is soon whispered all over the village that John is suspected of 
having murdered the squire. It is understood that Frank was 
passing through the Rectory wood, on his return from an evening 
visit to his betrothed, when he must have been waylaid and 
foully slain by the man who professed to be his friend, but who 
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in reality, was his greatest enemy, and who, it seems, w^as only 
too anxious to rid himself of a troublesome rival. For, once let 
loose the tongue of scandal, and it will wag with the greatest 
rapidity. The report that John has murdered his friend for love of 
the Rector s little daughter, gains ground. The coroner's verdict, 
however, is that of "Wilful murder against some person or 
persons unknown." But in an incredibly short time a vast 
amount of evidence crops up against Graham, and before long he 
is arrested on a charge of murder, and thrown into prison, there 
to await his trial with what patience and fortitude he can 
muster. 



CHAPTER IX. 

" He hath my heart yet, and shall have my prayers, 
While I shall have my life." 

—Shakespeare. 

All this time poor Molly has been fretting very much over the 
loss of the man who was so soon to have been her husband. 
She had known him all her life, and the fact that she certainly 
never loved him as she loves Graham is an additional source of 
regret to her. Upon her has devolved the painful task of 
breaking the fearful news to Mr^'. Bellew, and the sight of the 
poor mother's anguish is very trying to sensitive Molly, who 
loves the old lady dearly. 

But when the news of Graham's arrest reaches Sutcombe, 
Molly's despair knows no bounds, and she breaks down com- 
pletely. Never for one instant does she suspect him, as she 
knows so well that his is too noble a nature to stoop to a 
cowardly crime in order to win the woman he loves. Her great 
object now is to conceal the fact of her love for him from the 
eyes of the world, knowing, as she does, that if the truth were 
to come to light, things would look even worse for him than they 
already do. She takes her father into her confidence, and easily 
persuades him to visit John in prison, and this interview with the 
good old clergyman really brings some comfort to poor heart • 
stricken Graham, who has been longing to receive the assurance 
that the Herveys, at least, believe in his innocence. 

As the time for the trial draws nearer and neareV the excite- 
ment in the village of Sutcombe grows strong. It is to take 
place in Nottingham, about an hour's journey from Sutcombe. 
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Molly makes up her mind to be present, and, although her 
father is very much opposed to it at first, yet she gently, but 
firmly, overcomes all his scruples, for, as she says with a sobbing 
sigh : 

** Dear father, how could I deny him the poor comfort of 
knowing that in the vast crowd, which is sure to assemble for so 
important a trial, there is one heart which beats for him, and 
him alone ? " 

And so the dreaded day at length arrives. 



CHAPTER X. 

" Out with it boldly, truth loves open dealing." 

—Shakespeare. 

The court is crowded, as so many people take a morbid interest 
in murder cases. The prisoner pleads " Not guilty," and the 
case begins. Now, at the supreme moment, there seems to be a 
terrible number of witnesses forthcoming against the prisoner. 
Only ont for him, and that is Mrs. Bellew, who loves him, and is 
firmly convinced that he did not take her son's life. But, after 
all, her evidence does not go for much, as it is only circumstantial. 

Graham is defended by one of the ablest of men, but, as the 
case advances, everything seems to point out the prisoner as the 
guilty man, and his friends begin to look very anxious. The 
prisoner himself appears perfectly calm and collected, and when 
he speaks his voice is clear and strong, although a perfect 
passion of impotent grief is raging in his inmost soul. 

As the jury are about to retire to consider their verdict, and 
excited murmurs circulate around the court, a woman rushes 
wildly forward, and, panting, she gasps forth : 

" This man is not guilty, I swear it, for I saw the crime com- 
mitted, and the man who did it." 

And sinking down upon a bench close by, she bursts into a 
passionate flood of tears. There is perfect silence in court, and 
only the sound of the woman's sobbing can be heard. She is 
young and pretty, and very respectably dressed. Many in that 
vast crowd recognize her as an inhabitant of Sutcombe, and it 
is with breathless excitement that they await her next words. 
The judge allows her tears to take their course, then, as her sobs 
cease, he quietly and kindly addresses her. After some hesita- 
tion, the whole story comes out. 
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"My name is Annie Street, and I have lived in Sut- 
combe all my life. For the last year I have been keeping 
company with Adam Freeman, who also lives in Sutcombe. 
To my sorrow, I found out that Adam was a confirmed 
poacher, and had several times got into trouble with the young 
squire, who was too kind-hearted, however, to punish him 
publicly. But on the day of the murder " — and here 
she gives another sob — ^ Mr. Bellew had cause to speak very 
seriously and severely to Adam, and to threaten him with 
exposure unless he mended his ways. Now Adam has a very 
fierce temper, and never was the man to brook interference." 

At this point in the evidence, there is a short scuffle in court, 
as a man who has been standing in the crowd attempts to get 
away. But he finds himself securely pinioned by two policemen, 
one on either side of him, and with a groan of resignation, he 
stands passive in their hands, Then order is restored, and the 
girl goes on with her story : 

" For some time past, I had had reason to suspect that Adam 
Freeman was unfaithful to me, and on the night of the murder, 
after taking my usual walk with him, I said good-bye, and he 
went off. But, instead of going straight home, I watched and 
followed him into the wood. He was evidently also waiting and 
watching for some one, and feeling sure it was his new love he 
expected, I kept well out of sight. Presently, to my surprise, the 
young squire came along. Then, without a word or sound of 
warning, Adam rushed upon him with his knife, and in a 
minute all was over. I was too frightened to move, and directly 
he had done the fearful deed, Adam fled from the spot. I got 
out of the wood as soon as I could. I was very fond of Adam, 
and made up my mind not to say anything about it to anyone, 
although it was a terrible secret to carry about with me, and I have 
never known a peaceful minute since that horrible night, when I 
saw that ghastly sight which has haunted me ever since. But 
when I came to think of another, and an innocent, man suffering 
for Adam's crime, I could bear it no longer, and determined, at 
whatever cost to myself, to make a clean breast of it." 

As the girl stops speaking two policemen advance, holding 
between them, in a vice-like grasp, the man who had attempted 
to leave the court a few minutes before. This is Adam Free- 
man, who has not been able to resist attending the trial, a 
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curious fascination drawing him to the place. As he passes 
Annie Street, he looks at her with a fiendish smile on his face, 
hissing out the words : 

« You she-devil ! " 

The poor girl shrinks back, frightened and sorry, for she 
cannot foi^et that she once loved this man, and that she has now 
brought him to his death. 

Adam Freeman is forthwith cast into prison, there to await 
his trial, the result of which everyone knows only too well. 
And there we will leave him, as something too hideous to dwell 
upon, but trusting that he will repent of the cowardly crime 
which cut off the young squire in the flower of his youth. 

On his release, John Graham immediately rushes to the spot, 
where he has seen Molly's lovely white face, so eagerly straining 
forward to catch every word of the evidence. He is just in time 
to take her tenderly in his arms, and carry her out of the court, 
before she faints right away. The excitement and suspense have 
been too much for the poor girl's overstrung nerves. But joy 
seldom kills. In a few minutes she recovers, to find her father 
and brother anxiously bending over her, and by her side, holding 
her hand tenderly in his, kneels the man whom she loves so 
dearly, and who has suffered so much for her sake. His face is 
pale and worn-looking, but it wears such a look of unutterable 
joy and relief, that Molly gives him a sweet, though feeble little 
smile, as she lays her head wearily against his arm, and, un- 
mindful of the presence of others, he stoops towards her, and 
lays his Jips on hers, in one long, clinging kiss. 



CHAPTER XI. 

" I have led her home, my love, my only friend, 
There is none like her, none ! 
And never yet so warmly ran my blood, 
And sweetly on and on. 
Calming itself to the long-wished-for end, 
Full to the banks, close on the promised good." 

—Tennyson. 

For many weeks sweet Molly lies seriously ill, but youth and 
a sound constitution go far towards her recovery, and after a 
long, weary time, she is declared convalescent, and is allowed to 
see John for a short time each day. He is once more staying 
with Mrs. Bellew, who, broken-hearted at the loss of her beloved 
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son, clings with touching affection to the man who sympathises so 
thoroughly with her sorrow, She has heard the whole story of 
Molly's love for Graham from the girl's own lips, and although a 
little hurt at first at the seeming slight to the dead man's 
memory, she soon grows reconciled to the inevitable, and forgives 
them heartily in her son's name. 

Six months later, when Molly and her lover are quietly married 
in London, she comes up to Town to assist at the ceremony, and 
is the first to offer her warm congratulations to the newly-wedded 
pair. 

One last peep we will take at them. Mr. and Mrs. Graham 
have a charming house in London, and are very popular in 
Society. They are rich, and nothing delights John more than to 
see his lovely wife surrounded by pretty, dainty things. He is 
very happy, although now and again a dark shadow from the 
past mars the beauty of his face. Then, as he sits in his study, 
with that sad look in his eyes and the cloud on his brow, a fairy- 
like figure comes softly to his side, and as she nestles in his 
arms, and lays her sweet lips on his, whispering words of joy and 
comfort, he realises that without this dear little wife of his 
existence would not be complete. 

And by-and-bye, a son and heir is born to crown their lives 
with bliss, and in the delight of watching his boy's pretty baby 
ways, the dark shadow from the past is entirely lifted from his 
life, and he looks forward joyfully to long years of unclouded 
happiness. 

But in the midst of their supreme content, the memory of the 
noble-hearted man who had been so cruelly murdered is ever 
fresh in their hearts. 
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a IPisit to tbc »oi6 &'amour. 

PONT-AvEN was facetiously described by an old writer in the 
last century as being " a town of renown, consisting of fifteen 
mills and fourteen houses." But at the present day, although 
its mills still seem to crop up everywhere, they are, no longer in 
excess of the habitations. For the little town can now count its 
population by thousands ; and it has also many visitors in the 
summer season, most of whom are artists who come there to 
reproduce its beauties on their canvas. 

It is a pleasant drive from Quimperl^ to Pont-Aven — the 
distance being about eleven miles ; and when I reached the spot 
and saw the sweet little valley of the Aven smiling before me 
with its girdle of steep hills, its woods and its waters — the whole 
scene looked so secluded and tranquil, and was so suggestive of 
peace and repose, that I could not help fancying it must have 
been here that Happiness came when, as it is said, she fled from 
the outer world. 

The river which runs through this valley and takes its name 
from it, is for the most part a light-hearted little stream. And 
though it displays much diversity of character and many 
. different moods during its course to the sea, it is seldom sullen 
and always imparts additional beauty to the scene through which 
it flows. On its banks stands the ancient town of Pont-Aven. 
And as the quaint little granite houses of which the latter is 
composed are very irregularly placed, and hardly any two of 
them resemble each other, the effect is so peculiar that they 
look somewhat like a joke in stone — humour pourtrayed in 
architecture, if such a thing could be — and give one the idea of 
having been built in fun rather than in earnest. It is almost 
needless to add, therefore, that Pont-Aven has no monuments. 
But then it woos you with so much beauty that you seem to 
want nothing more than what it has to offer. And owing to the 
number of old churches, ruined castles, and Druidical remains in 
and around the neighbourhood, one can spend a week or so at 
the tree-shaded inn there very pleasantly indeed. 

This inn is conducted by Mademoiselle Julia Guillon — a jolly 
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Bretonne who has a bright smile and a pleasant word for every- 
body, and who keeps such a good table that her house has 
become a favourite resort — locally — and the walls of her salle-d- 
mangier ^re lined with paintings done by the various artists who 
have tarried with her from time to time. 

Of course here, as well as in most other parts of Finistfere, you 
see life more or less in the rough, and accompanied by a good 
deal of topsyturvytude. For instance, to describe things d la 
Hibernaise^ the waiters are both women, and the chamber- 
maid is a man ! But then, this is a mere matter of detail and 
does not in any wise interfere with one's comfort. For as the 
man is both civil and obliging he answers the purpose very well, 
and as the costume of the girls is extremely picturesque, they 
look much pleasanter to the eye than if they belonged to " the 
worthier gender " and were dressed in regulation style. 

The morning after I arrived at Pont-Aven was Sunday, and 
I knew it at once. I felt it in the air. For, as it seems to me, there 
is always something distinctive and peculiar about the deep repose 
and calm of the seventh day. But, while this strange, unwonted 
stillness appears to prevail everywhere, it is of course intensified 
in a remote little spot like Pont-Aven, which is so completely 
withdrawn from the outer world that the waves which break on 
the shores of busy life are never heard there, and where even 
time itself seems to move more slowly than it does elsewhere. 
It was, however, just the day for musing and meandering; so I 
determined to spend it in the dreamy depths of the Bois 
d'Amour — a charming wood which extends for several kilo- 
metres beyond the town and which is exquisitely pretty in some 
parts. Indeed, the walk by the river side where the trees grow 
stately and tall and the waters shine white as silver through the 
branches, is just like a bit of fairyland. But the whole contour 
of the country here lends itself so easily to picturesque effects 
that these wonderful " bits " of scenery are constantly cropping 
up. Though I am bound to add they often lie so hidden away, 
out of sight and out of mind, that they are only found by the 
diligent seeker. Thus reminding one of the glittering grotto of 
priceless treasure which Sinbad discovered under the mountain, 
and of whose existence no one had the least idea but himself. 

Meanwhile, the pleasantest incident or episode in this river-side 
walk is a pretty little cascade, which is situated in a most 
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romantic spot, just where the foliage is thickest and densest and 
where the water seems brightest and most musical. Of course 
objects are always great or small by comparison — and if the 
cascade in the Bois d'Amour were to be appraised by its size it 
would be nowhere. But though neither a Terni nora Pissevache, 
and though its height is insignificant rather than imposing, it 
forms such a distinctive feature in the scene that its absence 
would be attended with much artistic loss. Besides, there is 
always something fascinating in the exhibition of any power in 
nature which no exertion on the part of man is able to prevent 
or resist And I have often noticed, too, that listening to the 
ceaseless flow of falling water begets a dreamy condition of mind 
in which the present for the time being seems to vanish away 
and one lives in the past alone. This is strange, but it is never- 
theless true. For there can be no doubt that the genius of the 
w^aterfall is retrospective, while that of the river is prospective 
and suggests anticipation and hope. Thus while we ask the 
latter ; " Whence ? and Whither ? *' and our thoughts appear to 
move onwards and forwards with it — while listening to the 
lulling sound of falling water we instinctively and inevitably turn 
back to the irrevocable past and the days that are no more. 

But then, under such conditions, and in such a scene as I am 
endeavouring to describe, although the curtains of the past may 
be withdrawn and fading recollections freshened in a marvellous 
manner — the memories evoked are not stinging and bitter, but 
gentle and soothing, soft and tender, as befits the spirit of the 
place. For in that lovely spot every sense was a minister of 
enjoyment And there was such a charm in the velvety sward, 
the bonnie woodlands, the gracious outline of the hills, and the 
shadowy purple veil which rested on them, that as my eye 
followed the glistening river as it glided silently out of sight, I 
could not help thinking that it must be on its way to fairyland. 

The next time I saw the Bois d' Amour was by moonlight, and 
the impression it made upon me on that occasion I shall not 
readily forget It was the first time I had ever been in a dense 
wood at so late an hour — and I had no idea, previously, what 
weird effects can be produced in such a scene by the wan light 
and flickering shadows cast by a fitful moon, and above all, by 
that aggregate of faint sounds which is called the silence of the 
night It was, in truth, a strange, fantastic realm — full of un- 
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written poetry and suggestiveness, and withal so eerie, that things 
appeared to lose their qualities in it and become different from 
what they are. All the ordinary conditions of life seemed altered, 
too. There were ghostly sounds which are never heard by day ; 
there were phantom-like shapes gliding along the sward which 
could not be accounted for in any way ; there were forms with- 
out substance, and vague shadowy substances without any 
distinct outline ; there were stealthy movements among things 
unseen which gave one quite a creepy sensation ; and while the 
rustling and sighing among the plants and grasses had a very 
human tone, the trees as they whispered mysteriously together 
seemed so watchful and sympathetic that it was almost impos- 
sible not to accredit them with attributes a nd regard them as 
sentient things. 

The Chateau de Rustephan is quite close to the Bois d'Amour, 
and I soon made my way to it — for I can never resist the fascina- 
tion of an old ruined castle. Indeed, when to one of these ancient 
buildings certain conditions are added— that is to say, when 
time has chartered it with memories until it is almost trans- 
formed into a living organism and seems instinct with life, and 
when natuie with sweet contrition has made amends for the 
ravages of years and surrounded its crumbling walls with her 
tender, mellowing influences — it becomes so very interesting 
that one studies its parts almost as eagerly sis if they were the 
pages of som2 old romance. Why we should have this tender- 
ness for the past, this reverence for these survivals from dead 
ages, is not easily explained. But the feeling exists neverthe- 
less, and is so general that it almost seems to belong to 
humanity. 

The Chateau de Rustephan, which dates from the sixteenth 
century, occupies the site of a much older building and was of 
rectangular form, flanked with towers at each angle, and had 
a Gothic entrance. It was once of considerable size, too, but so 
much of it has crumbled to pieces that it is now a small ruin. 
However, the destroying angel seems to have had a regard 
for the picturesque in this instance ; for the walls have all 
broken away just where the breaches look best, and every 
rent and fissure seems to have been made with due atten- 
tion to effect also. Nature, too, has softened all asperities at 
Rustephan. And while the ancient chambers are carpeted with 
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greensward and the mouldering walls wreathed with garlands 
of bright-leaved ivy, in many places the dislodged stones are 
covered with those gem-like lichens which so patiently weave 
their delicate tracery over what is fallen and disfigured that like 
charity they conceal a multitude of defects. Besides, Rustephan 
has its legend and its ghost : the ghost in this case being that of a 
beautiful girl, who, in consequence of having been crossed in love, 
died of a broken heart there some centuries ago, and who, though 
she is sometimes audible on dark nights, has such an obliging 
disposition that she generally prefers to walk by moonlight, when 
she can be seen as well as heard. 

Now I must pause here to remark that the numberless 
traditions and quaint old stories with which this region abounds 
impart a great superadded charm to a sojourn in it. And it is 
a strange fact that, however sceptical you may be, the poor people 
who relate these marvels are always so thoroughly convinced of 
their truth and seem so much in earnest, that though you may 
pity their credulity you never feel disposed to laugh at them for 
it. For my own part I must confess that I hold all these things 
in high esteem and have always considered that they could not 
be dispensed with without much emotional loss. Besides, legend 
can stand on her own dignity, and should be treated with all the 
respect due to primogeniture. For there can be no doubt that 
she existed long before history, of which she is so often the 
groundwork and the source. I, therefore, distinctly refuse to 
disbelieve in the legend of Rustephan Castle ; and 1 can truly 
affirm that the pleasure I derived from my visit to the place 
would have been sensibly diminished if no such legend existed. 

The Chateau de Poulguen is also well worthy of a visit. A plea- 
sant drive of about five miles through narrow, tree-bordered roads 
takes you to it ; and directly you enter the ancient court in front 
of the building, you feel as if you had left the present behind 
you and had gone back to the dim past. This castle is said to 
be six hundred years old. But by whom it was founded, or to 
what precise era it belongs, are questions which have never been 
satisfactorily answered. Nevertheless, the very mystery which 
hangs about it and the obscurity in which its origin is shrouded, 
lend an additional charm to it and invest it with an interest which 
is, in one sense, greater than that inspired by those ancient 
strongholds, which are the grey landmarks of ancient history, 
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and have played an important part in its annals. In any case, 
there is a spell about Poulguen which is felt by everybody, and 
this spell manifests itself in all its details, too. In the rough 
uneven stone stairs which lead to the upper storeys, in the many 
lofty chambers, which have been recently restored, in the 
wonderfully picturesque old kitchen (which, by the way, looks 
uncommonly like a Dutch interior)* and above all in the ancient 
chapel — quaint and small — where the litany used to be sung by 
lips now silent for many centuries, and where the old walls still 
seem to echo with that soft and subtle music which is heard by 
the inner ear alone. 

I think that with the exception of the Bois d'Amour, the plea- 
santest walk at Pont-Aven is to Nizon, and the mysterious little 
Bois de Luzuen. On the way to these places you pass many 
stone monuments — notably the dolmen of St. Mand^, and when 
you reach the wood you find that it contains, besides two dolmens, 
the ruins of an old feudal tower dating from the ninth century. 
This is a very grisly little ruin, and its history is not in any wise 
remarkable. Nevertheless, as you staod alone with the silence, 
in the midst of its time-stained walls, a sort of thrill runs through 
you at the thought that they have actually been in existence for 
a thousand years. As for Nizon, although it looks fairly well 
with the bloom of distance on it, when you come to close quarters 
you find that it is a shadowy, spectral-looking little town, which 
produces a strange impression on the mind by reason of its 
peculiar dimness and desolateness of aspect. It is, in short, one 
of those places which make a promise to the eye (from a distance) 
which they break on a nearer approach. For there is nothing 
within the precincts of the blighted, mildewed little spot to justify 
the expectations raised by its outward appearance ; and when 
you are told it has inhabitants, you feel incredulous and fancy 
that they must at least be all fast asleep. 

It is said by some writers that the women of this region are 
remarkable for their good looks. But this gift of beauty is 
merely a donation from the authors in question, and does not 
exist except in their pages. On the contrary, I have observed 

* On the day that I visited Poulguen I was accompanied by an American paintiess who 
was most anxious to make a sketch of this charming old kitchen. But, strange to say, the 
owner had left strict orders with the custodian that neither that nor any other part of the 
castle was to be sketched. A very great loss to pictorial art I 
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that while the men are ordinary, the women are singularly plain 
specimens of what, by a euphemism of their language, is called 
the beau sexe. Indeed there were some who with their mahogany- 
coloured skins and general flatness of feature might have been 
lineal descendants of that simian ancestor to whom specula- 
tive science is so disposed to attribute the honour of our common 
paternity. However, they have the saving grace of always 
looking picturesque, owing to the coquettish white caps they 
wear on their heads, and the very pretty collarettes and camisoles 
with which they adorn their shoulders and arms. And they 
** compose " so well, too, that wherever you see a group of 
Finisterian women gathered together, you invariably think that 
they must be sitting — or standing — for their portraits. Moreover, 
their costnme never alters. As it was in the beginning, it is now 
and presumably, ever shall be. It has outlived the Monarchy, 
Revolutions, Empires, and English and German invasions, and 
will in all probability outlast as many more political changes as 
the versatile French nation sees fit to indulge in. But then, 
this is all the better. Ifor in addition to being picturesque, 
uncommon, and original, it is undoubtedly extremely becoming 
also. 

The costume of the men in many parts of Finistere is likewise 
very striking. And, with their long black hair floating behind 
them, and their broad-brimmed black hats adorned with silver 
buckles, they are always pleasant to see and meet — at a distance. 
But unfortunately a nearer approach usually dispels the illusion 
by revealing the unkemptness and uncleanliness of their general 
appearance, etc., etc. For as Emerson has truly observed, 
" Though moral qualities may rule in the distance, at close 
quarters the senses are all-powerful and cannot be ignored." 
Verbum sap. 

The annual Pardon at Pont-Aven is said to be the best 
in Finistere, and as a rule it is very largely attended — but I was 
not in time for it They have also another religious procession 
or fite^ there called the Feux de St. Jean, which is always 
held at night, and is of a most impressive character. Indeed the 
effect produced by a number of huge bonfires blazing along the 
lonely hillsides on a still, summer evening, is so wonderfully 
Rembrandtesque that it is quite incommunicable by words — nor 
could the impression it leaves on the mind be described either. 
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But that is one of the peculiarities of these old-world rites. 
You do not believe in them, and you certainly do not approve 
of them, and yet they exercise such a strange fascination over 
you that while witnessing their performance you enter as fully 
into the spirit of the scene as if you were one of the participators 
in it. 

After having spent a pleasant week at Pont-Aven I returned 
to Quimperld, whence so many excursions radiate — the most in- 
teresting being to far-famed Carnac, vid Lorient, Port Louis, and 
Etel. On reaching the latter place I found that the walk thence 
to Erd^ven and Carnac was an easy and agreeable one. It did 
not, however, lie through a pretty part of the country. On the 
contrary the scene became wilder and more haggard ai; I advanced, 
as though it were, so to say, leading up to the land of desolation 
I was about to visit. Nevertheless when I reached the spot I 
was not in the least prepared for what I saw. For Carnac is 
one of those places which neither pictures nor descriptions can 
faithfully pourtray and which you must "see with your own 
eyes" if you really want to know #vhat it is like. As for 
myself, when I looked round me that day I began to think 
I must have got back to one of the geologic periods, and as 
if what I was gazing at was the wraith of a dead world — or 
at best, a petrified dream. The intense stillness and silence 
of the place, too, affected me strangely. There was neither sight 
nor sound of living thing. And while the dominant note of the 
whole scene is weird, melancholy, many parts of it have such a 
sepulchral aspect that as you make your way through the 
apparent gravestones — some of which are erect, and others 
prostrate like closed coffins — you are so certain of being in a 
graveyard that you instinctively look for the inscriptions which 
they ought to bear. But nothing of the kind is to be seen. 
And if the dead do really rest beneath those monumental slabs 
there is no longer anything to throw light on their former 
existence, and their memorial has so completely perished with 
them that they may thus in a double sense be said to have reached 
the land where all things are forgotten. 

Of course, many theories have been suggested regarding these 
grey sentinels of time, but, none having proved convincing or 
satisfactory, they still remain shrouded in mystery, and conse- 
quently appeal much more strongly to the imagination than if 
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the question concerning their origin and purpose had been 
answered and cleared up. Moreover, while wandering thrbugh 
this withered world of grim phantoms, this mysterious necropolis 
of buried ages, its extreme antiquity makes itself so forcibly felt 
that when confronted with it, the few thousand years during 
which history has occupied the page, shrink up into the most 
litter insignificance. For, though no voice comes to us from the 
awful silence of the past, the extreme roughness and uncouthness 
of these relics seem to give colour to the supposition that their 
age is coeval with that of the dawn of human life upon the 
globe. In any case, here they are still — an unsolved mystery, 
an unanswerable enigma — and, having existed from time im- 
memorial, there really seems to be no sufficient reason why they 
should not exist until time shall be no more, too. 

It has been computed that there are about eight thousand 
menhirs, etc., at Carnac, in addition to the numerous ruined 
barrows, tumuli, and ridges still to be found there, and notwith- 
standing that all the houses in and around the neighbourhood 
have been built by the stones which it has furnished. It has 
also been ascertained that the alignments at Carnac extend over 
a space of four kilometres; but though they are interrupted 
here and there by fields, heaths and small woods, in spite of 
these interruptions there are vast spaces entirely covered with 
stones — some standing, tall, straight and monumental-looking, 
some recumbent, and some prone — which present the most 
desolate appearance that it is possible to conceive, and which, 
owing to their peculiar shape, form, and greyish hue, look 
indescribably triste and mournful. Nevertheless, in all parts 
there is some endemic charm about Carnac, which is not felt in 
other places, and which affects the mind so powerfully and gives 
birth to so many new and unwonted sensations, that I doubt if any- 
one is quite the same, after a pilgrimage to it, as he was before. 

Thus, if in the dull world we inhabit (where most things are 
so very uninteresting) it is delightful to come across scenes 
which awaken the strongest interest, which give wings to imagi- 
nation, and which, by appealing to our inner and higher selves, 
can enlarge the horizon of thought and afford us fresh subjects 
to speculate about and think of— then truly is Carnac well worth 
coming to see. For it not only belongs to the category I have 
just described, but occupies the forefront of it. 
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One of the alignments in this most extraordinary place is 
called Menec, and near it there is a pretty little pine wood, 
which afforded me a pleasant resting-place when the fatigues of 
the day were over. The sun was just setting when I entered it, 
and the air was fraught with that deepening hush which is 
peculiar to the decline of day, but which is never felt in its 
intensity, except in nature's innermost recesses. The light of 
the sun was beginning to fade, too, and the crimson and gold of 
the western sky fell through the arching branches over my head, 
soft and subdued, just as one sees them fall in some quaint old 
church with painted, jewelled windows. Indeed, with the 
pillared aisles all around me, the solemn silence, the faint, 
religious light and the exquisite fragrance of the pine-trees 
rising up on every side like evening incense — the similitude was 
so complete that I felt I was in a temple, albeit not in one made 
with hands. Moreover, while inhaling the subtle aroma with 
which the air was scented, and which is like nothing else in the 
world, I was filled for the moment with that strange, shadowy, 
indefinable happiness that is born of association and of associa- 
tion only. For though other trees may be more leafy and 
lovely, the pine has ever been first favourite with me, because, 
being connected with my earliest recollections, it always seems 
to me so essentially the memorial of childhood and the remem- 
brancer of home. The fact is, in this mysterious world of ours, 
things and feelings arc so inseparably linked together that we 
cannot disunite them or dissever our individual history from its 
environment of scene and place. We are dimly aware that 
Nature has in itself the antitype of everything that we can do or 
feel — and, actuated by this half-formed consciousness, we enter 
into such close personal relations with the inanimate objects 
around us that they not only weave themselves into the 
incidents of our lives, but seem to become a part of life itself. 
Thus there are places which will be radiant for ever with the 
light of our early dreams ; there are spots so consecrated by love 
and grief that they seem almost like holy ground ; there are 
flowers which have a phantom sweetness because of their 
associations with the past ; and there are trees — some of which 
always appear to be waving mournfully over the grave of dead 
hopes — while others, like the pine, bring with them a breath of 
youth and hope and morning freshness, and so subtly sweep the 
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chords of memory that under their influence the tide of years 
rolls back, and for the time being one is a child again. 

The little inn at Carnac is called the Hotel des Voyageurs — a 
name, by the way, which is very common in these parts. And 
though it can be recommended for its cleanliness and comfort, it 
is by no means a purple-and-fine-linen place, and the visitors 
who go there must not expect to fare sumptuously every day, or 
indeed any day for the matter of that. As a case in point, the 
bit of " bif-tek " to which I was helped on the evening of my 
arrival forcibly reminded me of the old joke that there is some- 
thing like leather. But when I remarked to my neighbour (a 
nice little Dutch paintress who was travelling with her mother) 
that I felt sure it must have been a sh'ce off one of the original 
bulls of Basan, instead of encouraging my flippancy, she said to 
me reprovingly : 

" You English are all spoiled. You get such good things at 
home that you despise everything abroad. Now, we think this 
very good." 

And certainly, judging by the gusto with which she and her 
mother ate the unappetising dish — although the old lady had 
reached that period of life when teeth are supposed to be a 
"vanishing quantity" — it must have seemed to them very good 
indeed. 

The next day I left this most interesting corner of the world 
with great regret. I would fain have lingered there if I could. 
But I consoled myself by reflecting that pleasant memories are 
an inalienable possession. And I had so many bright and vivid 
pictures of the region I had been visiting stored up in my mind, 
that I could recall at will its wild, dark hills, its glistening rivers, 
its waste and desolate places, its oases of sylvan beauty, its 
castles and its shrines. Besides, I derived satisfaction from the 
thought that I should be able to point out to other travellers 
some really charming spots, which are still practically unknown 
and wholly unvisited ; and also suggest to those who are weary 
of nature's commonplaces and long for something fresh and 
unhackneyed, that they will certainly find what they seek if they 
go to Finist^re. 
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CHAPTER I. 
It was Christmas Eve in the year i8 — , and the terrible winter 
which followed close on the heels of a late and dripping summer 
had already, with a frost of forty days' duration, pressed hardly 
on the weak and hungry among the toilers for daily bread. 

But to the young and vigorous who, well fed and warmly 
clad, could defy the elements, the frost had been the source of 
keen enjoyment, and had added a fresh zest to existence. 

To the latter class belonged Miss Olive Rokeby, who, seated 
in the warm and cheerful drawing-room of Templeton Rectory, in 
Woodlandshire, was a living picture of health and good humour. 

The only child of the easy-going but excellent Rector of a 
little rural parish, and his energetic, "managing" wife, Olive 
was, at nineteen years of age, a girl who had seen and read little 
of the darker side of life, and whose philosophy (inherited from 
her father) led her to take with a contented mind all the happi- 
ness that came in her way. A beauty she was not, for her 
features were not classical, nor even regular, but with her 
abundant chesnut-brown hair, clear complexion and bright hazel 
eyes, Olive was one of those winsome, wholesome-looking girls 
who uphold the reputation of Anglo-Saxon maidens against all 
comers. 

About half-a-mile from the Rectory was the " big house '* of 
the village, Templeton Manor, which at the date of our story was 
the home of Mr. Edward Harvey, or " Squire Harvey," as he was 
universally called. 

Educated at Eton and Christ Church and still something of a 
student, Mr. Harvey was well content to spend his life on his own 
estate, among his own tenants, and to devote himself to the 
performance of those multifarious duties which occupy the time 
of men of the best type of that invaluable class — English 
country gentlemen. Happily for the village, the Squire and 
Rector were on the best possible terms, and the Squire's two 
daughters were Olive's warmest friends, while young Charles 
Harvey, the son and heir, who had just completed his first term 
at Oxford, was as frank and fraternal and almost as unflattering 
as if he had indeed been her brother. 
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The day had been a busy one, for Christmas time in Temple- 
ton parish was not allowed to lose any of its ancient glories, and 
good cheer for the old folk, with amusements also for the young 
ones, had to be furnished in abundance. The church, too, had 
to be decorated with holly and evergreens in various devices dear 
to the eyes and hearts of the simple country-folk. Olive had 
been nearly all day at the Manor House or the church, and 
was now resting herself in a low chair drawn close to her mother, 
whose active fingers were busy knitting socks for her favourites in 
the village. 

" Arthur should be here by this time," said Mrs. Rokeby, 
glancing at the clock and then at her daughter, whose only reply 
was a faint smile and blush. 

Just then, however, the sound of wheels on the frost-bound 
carriage drive announced an arrival, and the Rector's cheery 
voice was heard giving a hearty welcome to the guest. Another 
minute and Mrs. Rokeby was shaking hands in her cordial, 
motherly way with Arthur Talbot, before handing him over to 
her daughter, whose greeting, as became a modest maiden, was 
less demonstrative, though by no means cold. The visitor made 
so welcome at the Rectory was a fair, somewhat pale man about 
twenty-six years of age, of medium height, and with an interesting 
and refined rather than handsome face. Arthur Talbot was the 
son of an old college friend now dead, and had been from his 
boyhood on intimate terms with the Rokcbys. Of late, however, 
since Talbot had been taken into his uncle's bank in the City, 
the visits had been fewer and briefer, and the frank boy-and- 
girl friendship between the young people had changed — almost 
unconsciously on her part — into the warmer and more subtle 
sentiment of love. The Rector and his wife were not blind to 
the state of affairs, and by no means averse to the probable 
issue, but nothing had occurred at this date to justify any 
allusion to the subject either to Talbot or their daughter. 



CHAPTER n. 
Christmas day brought no visible change in the weather, but to 
those who knew the signs of an impending thaw, the possibility 
of the "holiday-meet" of the Hurstbourne Hounds taking place 
after all, was eagerly discussed by the young people at the Manor 
and Rectory, and indeed in nearly every house in the village. 
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This annual fixture was very popular, for the kennels were 
ten miles off, and foxes were not plentiful in the Templeton 
coverts, so that the meet, which for many years had been held 
on the lawn in front of the Manor House during Christmas 
week, was quite in event. 

The Rector, who, after morning service, became somewhat 
unclerical and mundane in his conversation and tastes, entered 
into the discussion as heartily as any of his. flock, and when, as 
the day drew to a close, the wind backed to the S.W. and a white 
mist rose from the ground, he knew the frost was going, and that 
the M.F.H. — a kind-hearted man — would not disappoint them on 
the morrow. The Rectory stable was a very modest one, the 
stud consisting of a powerful horse which drew the family 
waggonette, or carried the Rector as required,and a pretty little 
mare, nearly thorough-bred, ridden by Olive, who was an accom- 
plished horsewoman. On previous visits, Arthur Talbot had 
been mounted on a quiet horse lent by one of the tenant-farmers, 
but on this occasion Olive and her friends at the Manor had 
decreed that he should be provided with a mount of better 
quality from the Squire's stables. A recent purchase (a four- 
year-old Irish mare), not yet up to the Squire's weight, was 
declared to be just the thing for Talbot, and after lunch on 
Christmas Day he was taken up to the stables to inspect the 
steed. Now Talbot was no coward, and had done a certain 
amount of riding from his childhood, but London life gave him 
few chances of riding " across country," and he knew that his 
seat in the saddle was not so good as it had been a few years 
previously. It was therefore with some uneasiness that Talbot 
noticed the quality of the hunter which young Harvey declared 
would " carry him like a bird." Clever she certainly looked, and 
fully up to his ten stone, but there was a restless gleam about 
her eyes and a nervous twitch of her ears, which Arthur was 
" horsey ** enough to recognise as indicating more or less of 
** Irish *' temper. He said nothing, however, of these points in 
the presence of the Squire's family, and the groom received 
instructions to have " Lady Glandore " (as the mare was called) 
thoroughly " fit " if the weather proved favourable. 

That evening young Harvey and one of his sisters dined at 
the Rectory, and a merry party it was which met in the old- 
fashioned dining-room, and did full justice to Mrs. Rokeby's 
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seasonable dishes, and the Rector's vintage port, reserved for 
high days and holidays. Olive, was, as her mother noticed, 
unusually sweet and gracious in her manner to Arthur Talbot that 
evening, and as he looked at the girl's honest face, glowing with 
health and high spirits, he felt that could he be sure of her love, 
his honour and his future happiness would be safe in her 
keeping. The weather prophets were jubilant when the long- 
looked-for morning broke dull and cloudy, while a steady sou'- 
wester rapidly melted what little snow was still visible. 

The Rectory party were to be early at the Manor House, so 
that they might make a good meal before the hungry riders from 
all the country side came crowding in to enjoy the Squire's 
generous hospitality. The Rector drove his wife and daughter 
and Talbot to the breakfast, Olive's mare being brought on by 
the groom later, while Arthur was to mount at the Squire's 
stables. 

It was with considerable relief that he found himself tolerably 
firm on Lady Glandore's back, in spite of an awkward plunge as 
soon as he mounted, and he managed to pacify the mare while 
he waited for Olive, who was put into the saddle by the Squire 
himself 

Like many girls who are both fond and proud of a man, Olive 
was morbidly sensitive to any sign of inferiority on Arthur's 
part in the sports and accomplishments which occupy so large 
a share of a country gentleman's life. She looked, therefore, 
with no little anxiety to see how Arthur managed the fidgetty 
mount which had been selected for her father's guest. Once off 
— and the master prided himself on his punctuality, even after 
a hunt-breakfast — Talbot found the mare less troublesome, and 
before he took his first fence he had settled down in his saddle, 
and his spirits rapidly rose, till he was in full enjoyment of that 
marvellous sensation which is felt by a well-mounted horseman 
vv o is going the pace and is taking his fences with comfort to 
his horse and himself. To describe the feeling is impossible, but 
those who know it by experience realise that it is probably the 
highest form of physical enjoyment of which a healthy man is 
capable. There was a large field out, including riders of all 
degrees of skill or ignorance, while not a few enthusiastic 
sportsmen, too old or too heavy to ride, followed the hounds on 
wheels till finally lost to view. 
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For the first hour — the pace being fairly good and the checks 
frequent enough to give the horses a chance of getting their 
wind — Olive rode in company with young Harvey, one of his 
sisters and Talbot, and had no occasion to feel ashamed of 
Arthur's performances. Then came " a kill," after which the 
hounds were put into an extensive gorse covert to find, if 
possible, a second fox. There was the usual dismounting, 
adjusting of girths and curb-chains, and a hurried attack on 
sandwich-cases and spirit-flasks, followed by lighting of cigars 
and cigarettes by many of the men. 

A good hour elapsed before the hounds were once more in full 
cry, and Lady Glandore, who had grown extremely restive 
during the delay, was by this time in a thoroughly nasty temper 
and inclined to rush at the fences which, in this part of the 
country, were decidedly awkward. The " brief December day " 
was already growing dusk, when Olive exclaimed : 

" Why, here is the Darley Mill stream, and we must be quite 
ten miles from home." 

It was evident that the stream (some twelve feet wide and 
now swollen and muddy, owing to the melted snow) must 
be crossed if the hounds were to be kept within sight or sound. 
Young Harvey and his sister did not hesitate a moment, and 
putting their well-trained hunters at the water, landed safely on 
firm ground, while Olive's little mare, with her shorter stride, 
followed their lead, and with a scramble recovered herself as her 
hind legs touched the rotten bank. 

But Talbot's difficulties culminated at this juncture, for his 
mare hated water, and finding her rider was not resolute in 
putting her at the jump, she refused and reared up. Olive 
called to the Harveys to wait for Arthur, who, irritated by 
Charles Harvey's half-jesting, half-angry injunctions to "ram in 
the spurs, and send her across," took the mare back a few yards, 
and punishing her savagely with whip and spur, rushed her full 
speed at the water once more. But it was no use ; and stopping 
dead at the very edge, the mare shot Talbot clear over her head 
into the middle of the stream. 

Olive could not resist a slight scream at seeing this mishap, 
but was re-assured when she saw Arthur regain the bank, and 
wet and dirty and minus his hat — which had floated down with 
the current — catch the mare, who, with heaving flanks, stood half- 
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frightened at the result of her devilry. But Harvey's patience 
was exhausted, and having given a hasty recommendation to 
Talbot to ride on to the bridge a mile lower down, he called to 
the ladies to make up lost ground, and the three rapidly dis- 
appeared. 



CHAPTER HI. 

Arthur's feelings, both physical and :mental, were far from 
pleasant ones, and after crossing the bridge he struck on what 
seemed to be the nearest road home. Half-an-hour later — the 
dusk meanwhile rapidly changing to darkness — Arthur found 
himself on the verge of a thick wood, apparently some hundreds 
of acres in extent, and which, though he knew it by name 
and on the map, he had never been in, so far as he could 
remember. The path leading down to the wood was embowered 
in trees, and raising his hunting-crop to save his uncovered head 
from a branch, it was caught and wrenched out of his hand. Dis- 
mounting to pick up his whip Talbot incautiously dropped his reins. 
In less time than it takes to write it the mare had disappeared in 
the deep shadows of the wood, and Talbot was confronted with 
a very awkward situation ; alone, unmounted, tired, ignorant of 
his road, and already past four o'clock on a winter afternoon ! 
But his heart and his common-sense did not fail him, and having 
taken his bearings as best he could in the last gleams of twilight, 
he stepped out boldly along the only path, or rather track, which 
he could discover. A few yards further he caught sight of a dog 
— evidently some poacher's lurcher after game — which was on 
its way out of the wood, and having made friends with the 
animal (Arthur was always trusted by dogs and children) he 
followed this guide till a church tower, seen through the trees, 
told him he was close to a village. At the little inn he was 
lucky enough to hear of the missing mare, which had been met 
by two yokels and taken to the Vicarage stable for shelter. 
After a liberal tip to his guides and the vicar's man, Arthur lost 
no time in re-mounting and trotting home to Templeton. 

He went straight to the Rectory and gave directions for the mare 
to be well cared for beforesending her back to her own stable 
The Rector and his wife were greatly relieved at seeing their 
guest safe home, and Olive who had returned two hours earlier, 
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showed genuine concern on hearing of Arthur's misfortunes, and 
insisted on his taking every precaution to ward off the effects of 
his wetting and fatigue. Her sympathy gave Arthur the tonic 
he needed, and he went down to an eight-o'clock dinner, deter- 
mined to put his fate to the touch before the evening was over. 
It was, therefore, with considerable vexation that he found 
Charles Harvey one of the party when he went down to dinner. 
Like many men, though pleased enough to see his friend safe 
and sound, Harvey could not forbear from indulging in sly hits 
at Talbot's adventures, which, though he knew full well how 
easily they might have ended in a tragedy, he contrived to put 
in a more or less ridiculous light. Olive, though feeling ashamed 
of her cowardice, did not say the one word of remonstrance which 
would have stopped Charles Harvey's idle banter ; and when in 
the drawing-room Talbot seated himself at her side, she 
remained painfully conscious of the poor figure he had cut that 
afternoon. Arthur's love for her was too sincere for him to be 
blinded by egotism ; and he instinctively divined her feelings 
and the cloud which had risen up between them. They parted that 
night, therefore, without any avowal of his affection. Olive had 
her " bitter hour " when she retired to her own room, but 
she determined that her pride should no longed make her feign 
an indifference which she did not feel. Talbot was to leave 
about two p.m. next day, and Olive meant to join him at break- 
fast which would be late after so fatiguing a day. The post brought 
however, an urgent summons from his uncle to return at the 
earliest possible moment, as one of the cashiers had been taken 
ill, and Arthur, having explained the position to the Rector, left 
a message of " Good-by^Kfor the ladies, and returned to London 
by the early express, Wffljfti he was able to catch at a neigh- 
bouring junction. 

The Rector divined something was amiss, but to his brief 
comment of " Poor Arthur ! " his wife replied with an equally 
brief " Poor Olive ! " Mother-like she had read her daughter's 
heart, and had seen the struggle which had been going on 
between a maiden's first and fervent love and a foolish un- 
reasonable feeling of disappointment that the man she loved 
was not at least the equal of, if not superior to, all other men she 
knew. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Talbot carried a heavy heart back to Town, and his duty-letter 
to his hostess was brief and formal. The pressure of business 
and City life gave him, however, little leisure to brood over his 
disappointment, and after a time a healthier sentiment returned 
and he began to make allowances for Olive and to hope for a 
happier visit at Easter. 

Circumstances, however, soon arose which completely altered 
all his plans for the year. 

His uncle's bank was connected with an important Colonial 
house in Australia, and rumours of reckless management out 
there had made old Mr. Talbot uneasy and very anxious to test 
their accuracy. Talking it over with his nephew the old man 
suddenly put the question : 

" Why can't you go out there for six or eight months, Arthur, 
and get things straight ? " 

" If you wish it, sir, I will go," was Arthur's loyal response. 

" I do wish it, my boy," said his uncle, as he offered his hand 
to Arthur, and so it was settled. 

In less than a week Talbot had started for Australia. He 
had no time for letter-writing, and he knew that the cloud between 
Olive and himself could not be dispersed except at a personal 
interview. 

So weeks and months rolled by, and all Arthur's tact and 
ability were needed to check and eventually to alter the ruinous 
policy which had been pursued by the manager of the Colonial 
bank. ^, 

His life too was an active one and involved many long journeys 
on horseback, when he rode every kind of steed and soon learnt 
to master even the most hardened of Colonial buck-jumpers. 



CHAPTER V. 

It wanted only a few days to Christmas when Arthur found 
himself once more in London, where his uncle gave him a 
cordial welcome, and a very substantial recognition of his 
services to the bank. 

Although he had not written a line to his good friends at 
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Templeton since his formal note nearly twelve months ago, 
Arthur was hoping that Mrs. Rokeby would hear of his return 
and invite him down there for Christmas, and when Christmas 
Eve came and there was no letter his disappointment was keen. 
To spend Christmas Day alone in chambers was a novel and not a 
happy experience. The weather too was damp and muggy, and 
if welcome to hunting men was depressing in the last degree to 
everyone else. 

The following day while glancing at The Field m the reading- 
room of his club, Arthur's eye caught the list of fox-hunting 
fixtures for the week, and noticed that the Hurstbourne pack 
would meet the next Thursday at Templeton Manor. 

A " happy thought " occurred to Talbot, and losing no time in 
acting on it, he found himself next day in comfortable quarters 
at an old-fashioned hotel in the Hurstbourne country. Having 
telegraphed to the landlord to provide him a good mount, he 
was pleased to find a powerful, well-bred horse, which he saw at 
a glance was just the hunter for heavy going. Sending his 
'horse on early, Talbot had himself driven to the meet in time 
to see the hounds put into the Manor coverts. A beard grown 
while in Australia had considerably altered his appearance, and 
the out-door life and warm sun had bronzed his complexion, so 
that, except by intimate friends, Arthur might easily remain 
unrecognised. The ground was sodden and heavy from the 
rains, but there was a cold wind blowing and a grey look about 
the sky which to those who read " the signs of the heavens," 
betokened an early change of weather and possible snow. 
Talbot, keeping some distance from the hounds, soon caught 
sight of the Squire's familiar figure and a group of riders, 
among whom he noticed Miss Harvey and Olive mounted on 
her little mare. Arthur's heart gave an uneasy throb, and he 
vowed he would know the best or the worst before he left the 
county. There were two excellent runs that day though the 
going was terribly heavy, and only powerful horses, such as 
Arthur was riding, could stand the work without showing 
distress. Once or twice Olive was so near, that Arthur thought 
she must have seen him, but if so, she showed no sign of recog- 
nition. As the afternoon drew on, the half-dozen still with the 
hounds found themselves in the same wood where Arthur had 
met with his adventure the previous year. The dusk had 
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become almost darkness as they rode in single file and Talbot 
had to look carefully to his horse to avoid a blunder or a fall. 

The wind had got round to the N.E. and a fine rain, which 
froze as it fell, made even the huntsman and his whips anxious 
to get back to the kennels. Half-blinded by the sleet, Arthur 
had not noticed that in front of him was a little mare, evidently 
" done," and scarcely able to carry her rider, a lady whose head 
was bent low to avoid the biting blast. The noise of a fall and 
of a struggling horse, followed by the sharp cry of a woman in 
pain, roused Talbot to the full exercise of his wits, and he was 
out of his saddle and beside the fallen horse and its rider in less 
than a minute. To his horror — and yet almost with a savage 
joy — he recognised Olive, who was unable to free herself from 
the mare which lay exhausted on its side. With a touch of his 
whip and a kind word, Arthur induced the poor beast to 
struggle up and set its young mistress free with happily no 
worse results than a severe shaking and bruises. Raising the 
girl tenderly in his arms, he carried her half fainting and placed 
her on his own saddle, and then supporting her with his right 
arm and leading the mare with his disengaged hand, Arthur 
plodded on till the same Vicarage was reached where he had 
recovered Lady Glandore the previous year, when he handed 
poor Olive over to the kind and sympathetic wife of the Vicar. 
Not a word had passed during the painful procession through 
the wood, and Arthur rode off full speed to Templeton as 
soon as Olive was in good hands. Though uneasy at the late- 
ness of the hour, Olive's parents had not suspected any accident, 
and they were very indignant with the Harveys for letting her 
find her way alone on such an evening. As a matter of fact the 
brother and sister had become separated and each thought 
Olive was under the escort of the other. The Rector s carriage 
was sent for Olive, and a message despatched to the hotel where 
Arthur and his horse would be expected ere this. Mrs. Rokeby 
would not hear of his leaving the Rectory that night, and sent 
him upstairs to have a warm bath while his clothes were dried 
and dinner prepared. The good old hunter was meantime well 
cared for in the Rector s stable. Olive and Arthur did not meet 
till dinner-time, and then greetings were somewhat constrained ; 
but when Arthur, refreshed by the Rector's good cheer, had 
recovered his spirits, he told with modest prida the story of his 
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Australian visit and his improved prospects. Olive said little, 
but her eyes told him what he longed to hear from her lips. 
After dinner the Rector recollected he had some accounts to 
make up and retired to his study, where his wife found an excuse 
to follow him and the two young people were alone. 

Arthur's recent experiences had cured his timidity, and Olive 
had learnt a lesson she was not likely to forget. What they had 
to explain, to confess, and to forgive one another was deeply 
interesting to the happy lovers, but heed not be set down here. 
It was the old, old story, and to lift the veil in idle curiosity is 
to profane the picture. The Rector and his wife took Arthur 
to their hearts as a man of whom they and their daughter might 
well be proud. Nor was the uncle in London less pleased, and 
he showed his appreciation of Arthur's conduct by giving him a 
share in the bank which made the " ways and means " question 
a very easy one to answer. Before Easter week had passed, a 
very popular and (so all the ladies said) a very pretty wedding 
had taken place in Templeton Church. Among the presents 
which poured in from rich and poor, was one which had a 
special value and significance for Arthur and his bride. The 
Squire's wedding gift was the Irish mare Lady Glandore 
(who after a year's schooling had proved a perfect hunter and 
hack), and needless to say she remained " first favourite " in the 
Talbots' stables for the rest of her days. 

F. H. C. 

ZCbe BootD^ism in tbe Xifc of Xawrcncc 
(S)Upbant 

When we come to believe in the possibility of a man of brains 
like Lawrence Oliphant subjugating himself to the will of a 
man like the Prophet Harris, of the New World, we can under- 
stand the probability of many brainless people bending the knee 
to a General Booth in this so-called played-out old hemisphere 
of ours. But it is difficult all the same to realize how so intel- 
lectual a person as Lawrence Oliphant could have become the 
dupe of a religious impostor. It has been asserted by those 
who knew him that Lawrence Oliphant had come to the con- 
clusion that the professed religion of the nineteenth century 
was all humbug, and that he himself, who believed in much or 
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little of it, was a humbug as well. This makes it all the more 
curious that a man who had come to such a conclusion should 
have been cajoled by a very prince of religious humbug ; and 
still more remarkable that when he had discovered what a humbug 
the new prophet was, he, Lawrence Oliphant, should never have 
had the moral pluck to denounce him as such. 

Oliphant was a man of brilliant literary ability, and he proved 
that his brain was a keen, and a true, and a cultured one, not only 
by the books he produced but by the intelligence he displayed 
in that most difficult of tasks, a newspaper war-correspondent. 
We have, of course, only to read his novel of " Piccadilly " to see 
that a strong religious vein ran through his mind, but one 
would have thought that in his pious moods he would have 
looked at religion from a very high standard, and have treated 
it in the most dignified fashion. Yet, strange to say, when he 
thought the time had come to throw off the old man as it 
were, and to let his spirit be bathed in a religious fervour, he 
plunged, not into the highest and purest forms of Christian life 
but associated himself with one of those self-made high priests 
who find that they can do very little for morality unless they can 
get a great deal of money. 

The impostor Harris, into whose arms Lawrence Oliphant 
flung himself, had a good deal of Booth-ism in his character ; he 
always managed to eat his cake while his converts looked on, 
and he took care that no matter how intellectual his convert 
might be, he was always to play secondifiddle to the master. We 
are all aware that it is a common delusion of humanity that when 
men and women go in for emotional religion, they invariably 
begin to consider that the old form of religion is in error, and 
that they have been sent as priests and priestesses to create and 
stimulate a new-born faith. The fact is that such people get out 
of their mental depths and fail to find a bottom on which their 
heated imaginations can work. Lawrence Oliphant appears \x> 
us to have done very much this sort of thing when he began ta 
look upon religion as a thing which should be kept apart from 
daily life. * We do not doubt his genuineness nor do we question 
his good intentions. He seemed to think that the world was very 
wicked, and he was anxious to mend its ways, and like a good 
many of his fellow creatures who have thought that a little 
eccentricity in religion was the best mode of regenerating man- 
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kind, Oliphant lost his head, and while he made a fool of himself 
the world became not a whit the better or wiser. He was not 
mad as many have held him to be, for no madman could have 
written as he wrote, talked as he talked, and behaved as he did 
among the persons who knew him best, but he allowed himself, 
for a time at least, to live in the cloud-land of religion, and to 
help in maintaining a faith which was as vapoury as was that airy 
country to which he had gone. 

No one seems to have been able to have become fully satisfied 
as to the reason which led Lawrence Oliphant to throw in his 
lot with Harris in America, and of course the secret will never 
now be revealed. 

At times we are inclined to think that Oliphant miscalculated 
his strength. We fancy that he thought it possible that when he 
had joined Harris's sect, his intellectual power would raise him 
superior to Harris, but if he did think this he sadly under- valued 
the power of his new teacher. 

Harris was naturally very glad to recruit the services of so 
cultured a man as Oliphant ; it was something to get into the 
revival ranks a man who had been, in a measure, a pet in the 
London drawing-rooms, or at least a man to whom Society looked 
up. But Harris was wary enough not to let his new convert get 
any supremacy. Oliphant might consider himself to be the philo- 
sopher, but Harris retained for himself the office of Messiah. 

So to bring about this Oliphant was reduced to the rank of a 
mere agricultural labourer, and when he dragged his mother into 
the abyss into which he himself had fallen, she was relegated to 
the wash-tub, and doubtless starched and ironed the shirts of the 
Prophet. Oliphant found himself very much in the same position 
as does the alcoholic clown when he joins the Salvation Army — 
lie had to paint across his life the motto of humiliation : " All 
Will abandon, ye who enterhere." 

It is almost inconceivable how Lawrence Oliphant could have 
endured this degradation, and how he could have brought his 
reasoning powers to acquiesce in the extraordinary belief that in 
thus playing fast and loose with his intellectual energies, he was 
becoming more Christ-like — for in fairness be it said, that the 
ostensible reason for the existence of Harris and his flock was 
that the world might grow more Christ-like. But surely when 
God gave to Lawrence Oliphant his literary genius and his 
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gifts as a traveller, He did not mean that the recipient of these 
was to throw them to the winds, and, by becoming a tiller of 
herbs, to assimilate himself more nearly to Christ ; nor was it 
meant that the mother of such a man should find salvation in 
starch and soda, or that, at a later period, the wife of such a man 
should give up her life and her world at the nod of a religious 
charlatan. But there it was ; such a trio of miserable circum- 
stances was brought about, and Oliphant found himself to be 
seeking his salvation in the capacity of a drudge ; and all that 
he gained in becoming Christ-like was in the knowledge, that 
though the birds of the air had nests, he had nowhere to lay 
his head, although the fox Harris had a hole of affluence and 
ease. 

If it be worth raising a conjecture, we should say that 
Lawrence 01iphant*s pride rebelled against his admitting what a 
fool he had made of himself, for it is clear that at the outset his 
brains were sufficiently on the alert to' suggest caution. He 
passed a lot of his money through the hands of Harris, but 
Oliphant was shrewd enough to stipulate that if he ever left the 
fold his money should leave with him. 

For a long time he battled on, and if he had discovered that 
religious life was a humbug in London, and that he himself was 
a humbug, he had speedy cause for learning that the new 
religious phase on which he had entered was equally a humbug, 
and its preacher and teacher a humbug to boot. 

Lawrence Oliphant never confessed it, but probably it led to 
the curious seclusion in which he spent the latter days of his life 
in the discovery that the truest religion lay in the simple effort 
of keeping oneself unspotted from the world, but that the life he 
led under Harris was scarcely congenial to such a simple faith 
as this. The convert did manage to break his bonds and come 
back to England, but he kept his true feelings in subjection, and 
would scarcely admit that Harris was much below the level of a 
saint; and, true to this declaration, he went back again and 
served a second time in the atmosphere of pious chicanery. 

We have not thought it necessary for our purpose of contrast 
to analyse minutely the methods or details of the new religion 
which Lawrence Oliphant espoused. It is sufficient to know 
that it was one of those insubstantial forms of mania which very 
soon succeeded in pulverising into submission those who came 
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under the beck of its high priest. There was of course the head 
or prophet, who thanked God that he was not like other men, 
but who proved himself to be a particularly wide-awake man 
where his personal success or'comfort was concerned ; there were 
the drones and the drudges who thought that isolation from 
temptation was the noblest and the bravest way of avoiding sin ; 
and then there was the miserable serfdom connected with all 
concerned, which was supposed to be the nearest form of be- 
coming Christ-like. It almost seems like a travestie of Holy 
Writ to hear, as it were, the mandate of the modern Messiah 
going forth, not " Sell all that thou hast and give to the poor," 
but *« Sell all that thou hast and give to me." 

To appreciate the contrast between Oliphant's intellectual and 
his religious life, we require to dip no further than we have done 
into the policy of Harris. We prefer not to sink Lawrence 
Oliphant so low as to say that he was mad, though some of his 
excusers might say that such a charge was the best explanation 
of his conduct ; we prefer rather to think that in his great desire 
to explode the humbug of religion, he found himself blown into 
the very midst of the humbug he wished to dispel. With all his 
social brightness, with all his taint of the world, it is quite con- 
ceivable that Lawrence Oliphant might have been a deeply- 
religious man, but had he not St. PauFs at which to worship, and 
not the wild prairie of America ? What we mean by this is — 
how could a man of the culture and picturesqueness which 
adorned the character of Lawrence Oliphant embrace and cling 
to a form of emotional religion which made men and women 
become on a level with the beasts of burden, and purposely 
blunted their finer feelings and blurred their keenest visions. 

One can imagine that Lawrence Oliphant, in his thirst after 
the highest form of the divine, might have joined Harris on a 
mission of scrutiny, but, despite the fact that it all happened, it 
seems inconceivable that any purely-minded or educated man, 
far less a Lawrence Oliphant, could accept, as a cleansing process 
to being Christ-like, the petty scheme of intellectual degradation 
which fell to the lot of the pupils of the prophet Harris. That 
Oliphant might have lost his head for a moment we have little 
doubt, and we shrewdly suspect that there must have been 
a good deal of vanity connected with his adhesion to Harris, in 
face of the scoffs of his friends and of his own knowledge that 
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his approach to Christ had not become much nearer. He tem- 
porarily withdrew from the home of his new creed, but he clung 
tenaciously to the spirit of Harris, and never allowed himself to 
get outside the influence of that man. When he wanted to 
marry, the spirit, if not the actual presence, of Harris had to be 
invoked, and once again Lawrence Oliphant returned to his 
religious slavery. Very soon after his first collision with Harris 
Oliphant had discovered that that individual had an especial 
liking for himself first, and then a bombastic adoration for 
Christ ; but whether his loyalty was feigned or real, whether his 
pride rebelled against admitting that he had been taken in, we 
cannot say — all we know is that Oliphant always had a good 
word to say for the man with whom he had served. Later on 
he again discovered that Harris was not the emblem of purity, 
or altogether the most Christ-like of men ; and luckily for 
himself, Lawrence Oliphant agreed to quit the atmosphere of the 
religion which was emotional and come back to a religion which, 
if it had a veneer of worldliness, yet had some foundation of 
sincerity. Then came the latter days of his life, spent in 
Palestine. He did not give up his literary labours; he still 
showed the world that he was not a madman ; but in an effort 
to establish a religious school of his own he satisfied his pride by 
showing to the world how consistent he was. Nothing, however, 
came of the efforts of Lawrence Oliphant to make the world 
more Christ-like, at least, nothing came of those efforts which he 
made on the rostrum of piety. It is by his books that we know 
him. These taught many a lesson that men and women might 
make life beautiful if they wished, and because of what these 
have taught us, and because of the nobility which we know was 
associated with his life, we can almost forgive him that strange 
vagary which lured him off the main line of life, which caused 
him to waste and misspend the best years of his time, and which 
made him give countenance to one of those forms of clap-trap 
faith which only succeed in softening the head instead of the 
heart of the aspiring Christian. 

J. Keith Angus. 
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Z\iz nDa&ne0d of (Babrielle 1?ou0iIIon« 

By CLIVE HOLLAND. 

For more than two hundred years the family of Gabrielle 
Rousillon had dwelt within sound of the sea, and within sight of 
Quiberon Point. 

Jean Rousillon, her father, had, like his fathers before him, 
lived a simple life, gaining all he needed from the sea. He and 
his two strong, hardy sons had weathered many a Biscay gale in 
their sound, trim, fishing boat, the Sainte Gabrielle^ whose sails 
were brown and red, and whose hull was black, with a thin white 
line round it. 

Were they not the first to launch their smaller boat, which was 
strong as a lifeboat almost, and, with six other brave, brown- 
faced fellows, pull in the te^th of that terrible October storm of 
187 — , down the inlet to the aid of the English steamer which 
was being pounded to fragments in the surf off Quiberon beach ? 
And was it not Jean the younger (there had from time out of 
mind been a Jean to keep up the family name) who swam 
through the white, boiling surf with the life-line when it was 
seen that the boat could not approach the doomed vessel near 
enough to be of service, and that unless something of the kind 
were done she would go to pieces in front of their very eyes ? 

Oh, the agony of that swim ! 

The surf, white as milk, and hissing as if it boiled, often 
hiding the swimmer from sight, tossing him hither and thither 
like a cork, beating against the sides of the boat as if it would 
crush them in, covering those who watched him with a sheet of 
spray. 

Then the drenched, rescued sailors, sixteen in number (one 
had fallen with the main-mast into the hungry waters, and was 
only seen for a moment ere he sank), were brought safely to the 
little fisher village, and, when carried into the various cottages, 
were rolled in the well-worn blankets, which eager hands stripped 
from off the very beds. And the cold hands and feet were 
chafed back to life by the wives and daughters of the rescuers, 
who were tender and pitiful because they knew what it was to 
kneel and pray, at the cross on the sand hillock, with white 
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faces on which terror was written, " for those in peril on 
the sea." 

Gabrielle was the youngest child, and at the time at which 
this story opens, was bordering on twenty years of age. There 
was a strain of Spanish blood in that of the Rousillon family, 
which always showed itself most markedly in the women ; who 
for generations had, with few exceptions, been dark and slight, 
with the warm colour of the South in their faces and a touch 
of the fire of Spain's sunnier clime in their hearts. 

A legend of an Armada galleon, wrecked in Quiberon bay in 
the days of long ago, on a tempestuous June night, and of 
rescued sailors who, in many cases, preferring their new home 
to their old, married Breton maidens, was held by some to 
account in some measure for the warm, southern type of beauty 
which was the heritage of several Zeray families. 

Gabrielle, of all the fisher maidens dwelling in sunny Zeray, 
which lay with the feet of its white fisher cottages almost in the 
water, was the prettiest. She was full of the joy of living. 
Her slight figure passed down the path by the sand-dunes, 
light of foot, almost as if she danced along, and her dark eyes 
seemed as if they were always laughing, and the dimples in 
her cheek, which were so richly warm with colour, seemed 
to speak of gaiety and nothing else. Her black, shining hair, 
too, was generally straying wild and free, framing her face with 
its long curls ; and the shawl she was so fond of wearing, in 
place of a less picturesque hat, mantilla-wise, stamped her as 
the coquette of the village, 

•She was admired — nay, almost worshipped — by all the fisher- 
lads far and near ; and before she was seventeen her rich 
southern beauty had set young Fabien Dervaux's heart on fire. 

But pretty Gabrielle only tossed her shapely head and declared, 
with eyes that set her lovers trembling, that she should never 
marry, and for a long time, with skilful banter at critical moments, 
she managed to prevent their actually asking her to do so. 

Sometimes, however, she would permit one — or even two — to 
accompany her when she went to Vannes, and though if two 
went the journey along the white road was an unsatisfactory 
matter for them, for her there was always plenty of amusement 
in the black and dejected glances with which her two attendants 
regarded each other. 
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She was very imperious and wilful, this pretty Breton maiden ; 
and, as she approached eighteen, and as yet no man seemed to 
have touched her heart, some of the older women began to nod 
their heads and think that perhaps after all Gabrielle was a born 
coquette, and intended to be a pretty flirt instead of a thrifty 
house-wife. 

" If she favours anyone, she does Fabien," they used to remark, 
shaking their heads till their snow-white, starched Breton caps 
trembled and creaked, as they stood at the doors of their white- 
walled cottages and saw Fabien and Gabrielle pass. 

As for her she was always gay, petite, enticingly coquettish ; 
and he, fair, tall and stalwart, with frank blue eyes, was seldom 
very gay, because he loved her so, and she cared for him no more 
than if he were a toy. 

One hot June Sunday, when the sky o'erhead was turquoise 
blue, and the little white path which led to the old church of St. 
Etienne hot and dusty to the feet, Fabien and Gabrielle, after 
P^re Lemaitre had droned the benediction, wandered down to 
the stretch of yellow sand upon which the boats were beached, 
high and dry. 

They walked along a little way past the last of the black and 
white, red and black, or green, painted fishing boats, till they 
came to a gully between two sand hillocks, and here they seated 
themselves, within sight of the blue, shimmering sea, and within 
hearing of the noise of the ripples which broke lazily upon the 
yellow strand. 

Gabrielle rested her back against a weather-stained, forlorn- 
looking stern-post, which jutted out of the sand, a melancholy 
relic of some cast-away craft. Fabien threw himself at her feet, 
and lay gazing up at her, with his head resting on one arm. 

They neither of them spoke for some time ; and the only 
noises that broke the silence of hot noon were the sounds of the 
lapping wavelets, the click, click of a few stray pebbles washed 
together to and fro by the tide, and the cry of the gulls as they 
swooped, white-winged, in search of food. 

"How pretty she is !" thought Fabien, gazing up at her, as 
she sat with half her face in shadow, and the other half so much 
in the light that he could almost see the blood coursing beneath 
the transparent skin. " How the blood comes and goes in her 
face ! How bright her eyes are ! " he whispered to himself as 
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they flashed upon him, when she dug the white and red parasol, 
his gift to her from Vannes fair, somewhat petulantly into the 
soft sand at her feet. 

After a little while, she broke the stillness, saying with affected 
indifference : 

" You are unusually silent — sulky I might almost call you — 
to-day, M. Fabien. I should have done well, I think, had I 
accepted Georges Mercier's proffered escort.** 

He turned one startled, appealing glance up at her, and then 
he moved to her side. In an instant he had seized her hand, 
and was covering it with hot kisses. Everything for a time was 
blotted out, the sea, the sky, the silent sand-dunes, and he only 
realized that at last the barriers of silence were swept away, and 
that he was closer to her, and she to him, than they had ever 
been before. 

He spoke passionately, and the words, pent back for many 
months, came with a rush and appealing power that for the first 
few moments terrified the girl into silence. 

" I love you ! I love you ! You will not be cruel, will you ? 
Say that you love me too, Gabrielle." 

This was the beginning and end of his plea. And then for 
the first time he looked into her face, so that he saw it, to read 
her answer. 

It was very pale, white as the dress she wore. All the pretty 
colour which dyed her cheeks a few moments ago had fled, and 
she trembled, but not with answering emotion. 

Both of them rose. 

" Why do you speak to me like this ? Why should I listen to 
you ? " she cried, somewhat recovering control of herself " I do 
not love you. I never shall. When you want me to marry you, 
I hate, I hate you ! " This with a stamp of her foot. " Why 
cannot you be sensible ? I tell you that when you talk like that 
I hate you. Like this ! " Stooping, she raised her knee, and 
broke the parasol he had given her across it, throwing the torn 
and shattered pieces away behind her. " Go away and speak to 
some other girl, who will be pleased to hear that you love her 
and think her pretty. I don't want you. Go away ! " 

Fabien was stunned. 

There was no mistaking her, the contemptuous words and 
tone were sufficient, even if she had not looked at him with 
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flashing, scornful eyes, to show him that all his dreams were 
shattered like his gift, and that the opportunity for which he 
had waited so long was destined to bring him nothing save 
disappointment and despair. 

For a moment he was too dazed to quite comprehend her 
meaning. Then, when it dawned upon him, he seized hold of 
her hand again, almost roughly, and sought to draw her to him. 
His Breton blood seemed on fire, and for an instant the girl was 
terrified. 

" Leave me go, Monsieur ! " she cried, in a frightened voice. 
Then, recovering her self-possession, she said, " Leave me go this 
instant, or I will call out for help." 

" If you do, who will hear you ? " asked Fabien bitterly. 

" Georges, Camille, Lazare ; they are all over there by the 
boats. Don't! Don't!" 

The mention of the other men's names cooled him instantly ; 
he pressed a shower of kisses on her face, almost savage in their 
passion, and then threw her off, so roughly that she staggered 
and nearly fell, and then he strode away down the beach to the 
left, away from the cottages and boats, leaving her breathless 
and panting, with crimsoned cheeks. 

When he had disappeared round the base of the sand-hillock 
Gabrielle sat down again near the wreck and cried as if her 
heart would break. 

" Why — oh ! why has he been so rough and cruel ? " she 
asked herself. ** Why couldn't he be contented, like the others, 
with being with me when I wanted him ? And then he kissed 
me — insulted me." And at the thought she rubbed the spot his 
lips had touched, with her little brown hand, till the skin burned. 

When she became calmer she began to regret her passion. 
And the broken parasol which she had thought so pretty and 
chU when Fabien gave it to her — it had cost a good basketful of 
fish, she knew — lying half-covered in the fine yellow sand, where 
she had cast it down, looked so forlorn and shattered, that it 
made her cry tears of vexation even to look at it. And then, 
with the inconsequence of girlhood, she picked up the offending 
article and kissed it almost as passionately as Fabien had kissed 
her. After that she wiped her eyes, and tried to straighten the 
poor, bent ribs and smooth the torn, rumpled sateen. 

When she had recovered her composure, and felt that her ^y^^ 
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were no longer very noticeably red and swollen, she rose, and, 
with her battered sunshade beneath her arm, walked along the 
sun-lit beach, past the group of fisher-lads gathered around the 
boats, and up the narrow road home. 

In the afternoon she told her mother, who, when she returned, 
had at once remarked her troubled, distraite mien, what had 
happened. 

" And why did you repulse him ? " questioned the latter, who 
liked Fabien Dervaux well. " He is handsome, and kind, and 
has a sound new boat of his own, and he must be doing well, or 
he could not afford to give you a five-franc sunshade to break in 
your passion." 

" I like him so long as he does not worry me to marry him. 
Then I hate him," replied the girl, who stood, looking lovely and 
bewitching, in the bright sunlight which was reflected from the 
white road outside, through the panes of the little green-painted 
window, into the trim parlour where they were talking. 

" And why ? " asked her mother, with evident irritation. 
** Doesn't he pay his dues to ih^pretre? Does he drink hard? 
Doesn't he attend the church more regularly than half the men ? 
What more do you want ? '* 

" Nothing 1 " answered Gabrielle with affected indifference. 
" But I don't want him. It is always the same after marriage. 
One has no liberty, at least poor women haven't ; if I were to 
look at Lazare or Georges, Fabien would be jealous — furious — 
and perhaps even beat me, as Ruben does Jeannette, and go 
away with Marie himself. Think how Jeannette used to make 
Ruben ill with misery if she were cross, or would not let him be 
with her ; and now when he comes home with the cognac in him 
he beats her, and will then have nothing to do with her. If it 
was me he beat, I should kill him. They are all the same. Let 
them love me if they are so stupid, but I will have none of them." 

There seemed so much truth in what Gabrielle had said that 
her mother was silent for some minutes. Her own life had been 
exceptionally happy ; Jean Rousillon had been a good husband, 
and though of necessity her married life had been a hard one 
and anxious, her face had not yet lost much of the beauty which 
set young Jean's heart aflame twenty-seven years before. But 
she knew how sordid some of her neighbours' lives had been, 
and she hesitated to gainsay her daughter's words. 
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" They are all the same," Gabrielle had declared passionately, 
as she stood in the little parlour, the glare of whose white walls 
would have sorely tried eyes less used to it. But there was 
something, an indefinable something, which seemed to rebuke 
her for including Fabien in her category of drunkards and wife- 
beaters. 

She had found Georges, not two weeks back, in the scorching 
sun, prone on the sand near the boats, heavy with sleep caused 
by arracky when she had gone down to the beach in search of 
her brother Andre ; and back in the Spring one day, as she was 
passing the Goissets*, Jeannette had rushed out and clung to her 
with a big black bruise — Ruben's handiwork — staining her white 
forehead, her hair dishevelled and dress torn, and with terror and 
hatred in her eyes. 

Fabien is like none of these, something seemed to whisper. 
He has never been drunk like Georges ; he scarcely ever drinks 
cider even. He is never like Ruben ; he is always tender and 
gentle, and he would cut off his hand sooner than strike a 
woman. Was it not he who spent hour after hour at little 
Zacharie Henrion's side, when he was sick, amusing him ? And 
did he not volunteer to carry the life-line, when the rocket 
failed, from the beach to the ill-fated Yonne, when she drove 
ashore four miles down the bay, and when the waters were 
boiling around her, white and terrible, tearing her stout timbers 
from her piecemeal ? 

And as she thought of these things, Gabrielle*s mother saw 
the girl's eyes become more soft again, and when her daughter 
sat down near the window, in the shiny American-cloth arm- 
chair, which was the pride of the cottage, and gazed down the 
white road, she saw her face was paler than its wont, and that 
the tears were welling up into her eyes. 

The two women sat quite silent after this. The mother read- 
ing a two-days-old Petit Journal^ which young Jean had brought 
from Vannes the night before. The daughter busy with some- 
what bitter reflections, her pretty face upturned, so that she 
could see the passers-by, her arms clasped behind her head, 
and her foot beating a disquieting tattoo on the neatly-sanded 
floor. 

Half-an-hour passed, and just as it was time to get the after- 
noon meal ready, Fabien passed by ; probably the first time 
for several years without giving so much as a glance at the 
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cottage, in the hope of seeing a pair of bright eyes, a pretty 
face, or, at least, a glimpse of a dress which bespoke Gabrielle's 
presence. He was looking very stern and dark, and his head was 
hung low on his shoulders as if he stooped under a load. The 
air he whistled came shrill and fierce from between his teeth. 
Gabrielle more than half hoped that he would give one look ; but 
he went on, raising a cloud of white dust about his heels, and 
passed out of sight round the corner without so much as a 
glance behind. 

Gabrielle was rather frightened. She had never seen Fabien's 
face look as it did then, before. He had always held his head 
erect with the handsomest of the fisher lads, and walked with the 
freedom born of constantly bare feet; not as now, almost 
slouchingly, leaving the dust hanging in a mimic cloud behind him. 

" How cross he does look ! " She spoke her thoughts aloud, 
quite involuntarily. 

" Who ? " exclaimed her mother, awaking from her siesta, 

" No one," replied Gabrielle, evasively. " You must have dozed." 

" Well, perhaps I did," answered the elder woman. " Half 
past four, and no table set. Get up, there's a good child, and 
just lay the cloth. Your father and the boys will be back 
again in a few minutes, unless he*s lain down for a smoke after 
putting that coat of paint on the boat. And if so Holy Mother 
only knows when he'll come in. There never was such a man 
for his 'baccy." 

That evening was the first of the many fine ones that had 
lately been favoured to Zeray, on which Gabrielle found herself 
compelled to remain indoors, or saunter abroad alone. Regret- 
fully she chose to do the former. 

" Oh for Georges, Lazare, or, even disreputable Camille," she 
sighed in her dejection and loneliness. But none of these knew 
her need, and so she was doomed to see all three go by one after 
another, with girls laughing and smiling at their sides, far less 
pretty than she. And the last blow came when Fabicn passed, 
holding melancholy at bay, with an air of bravado on his face, 
trying to kindle the flame of love afresh by the bright eyes of 
another goddess. Pretty, sparkling, white-capped Faustine 
Gamond, who was content enough with her squire and looked it, 
and who, gossip said, would " give her ears for Fabien." 

Gabrielle proved proud, and Fabien resentful, and so it was 
that the pitiful tragedy was worked out to its bitter end. 
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The summer waned into autumn, and Fabien never came 
back to her. And when they met — as they constantly did, the 
village being so very small — and could not avoid speaking, it 
was " Monsieur " and " Mademoiselle/* and their hands never 
touched, or all might have again been well. 

" Faustine and Fabien ! " seemed to ring in Gabrielle's ears. 
And her eyes told her that Faustine was growing prettier, and 
Fabien happier, day by day. And sometimes the moon-light 
when it streamed through the little window of her white-walled 
bedroom would first rest on the rude crucifix nailed over the 
bed-head, and then steal downwards till it lay on the upturned, 
tear-stained, piteous face of the girl whose hair showed sharply 
in its black disordered tresses, against the whiteness of the pillow 
and bed-clothes, and to whom, so often now, nothing save tears 
and no sleep would come for hour after hour during the still, 
long night. 

At first Gabrielle, trying to analyse her feelings, almost per- 
suaded herself that she was merely piqued at Faustine's triumph 
and Fabien *s inconstancy. And she would tell herself over and 
over again, when she saw them go by, happy and gay in their 
love, that were he to throw himself at her feet she would spurn 
him as before, and again cry " I do not love you . . . When 
you want me to marry you I hate you." But the scene on the 
yellow sands on that hot Sunday was never to be repeated, and 
at length she recognised that this was so. 

The weeks sped by, and one fine afternoon, late in September, 
when the sun was sinking and dyeing the calm water of the bay 
and the sand-dunes red with a transient glory, her mother came 
in, full of the latest news, and with her woman's tongue aching 
to tell it. 

" Gabrielle ! Gabrielle ! " she called. 

" Yes, mother." 

" Have you heard — but of course the child hasn't — how could 
she ? " complacently remarked Madame Rousillon, as Gabrielle 
was coming down the narrow wooden stairs from her bedroom. 

" No. I've heard nothing. What is it? Has Pere Lemaitre 
fallen down again ? It is not war ; not the conscription ? " 

" Fi ! Fi done ! child," exclaimed the elder woman, not ill- 
pleased, however, at Gabrielle's wild guessing. " There, Til tell 
you. Faustine and Fabien are to wed early in October." 

"Why, Sainte Marie, what ails you? "she ejaculated, as she 
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saw the colour go like a flash out of her daughter's face, and saw 
her grope, as one blind, for a chair. 

Gabrielle struggled against the deadly grip which seemed to 
be strangling her ; what she had learned in that pitiless moment 
she would, at all cost, hide even from her mother, if she could. 

In a moment or two the gathering mist of faintness thinned 
in front of her eyes, and she could see her mother's face, blurred 
but recognizable, with its look of amazement and concern. 

*' I am all right now,'* the girl said, before her mother could 
question her. " I think I must have strained myself or overdone 
my strength helping to get the Sainte Gabrielle off the beach, 
just now." 

**Go and rest a bit. I'm always telling those lads that they 
treat you as if you were as strong as one of themselves." 

Gabrielle stumbled her way upstairs, and threw herself, too 
stunned for tears, upon the bed, crushing in her forgetfulness 
the crimson roses which, an hour before, she had pinned 
coquettishly at her breast. The petals fell a red shower from 
their place over the heart which was breaking. 

Fabien and Faustine were wed on the appointed day. She 
because she loved him, and he because she did. 

After this Gabrielle seldom went beyond the confines of the 
little garden, except on Saints' days or Sundays, when she stole, 
a pale-faced little figure, into the church. For when she did go 
out she generally met Fabien, or Faustine with her smiling lips 
and eyes full of her joy, and the sight gave a tug at the girl's 
heart-strings which blanched her face of all its colour. Besides, her 
despair — the distress of utter, hopeless misery — increased day 
by day, making her afraid that she should strike Fabien's wife if 
she met her alone, face to face, and curse her. 

What had she done? Nothing. Only stolen Fabien from 
her. And the hot flush of misery and shame forced itself into 
Gabrielle's cheeks as her mind formed the thought. 

The days went by. Long days, sad, sunless ones, when the 
white spume came whirling at each gust from the beach up the 
road like snow-flakes ; and when the sand was swept off the 
tops of the hillocks, an unceasing cloud of smarting particles, till 
the roots of the long, coarse grass were exposed to view. 

One night there was a cry raised in the village ; and the 
sound of hurrying feet could be heard above the boom of the 
gale gusts, and just as young Jean had taken off his sea-boots 
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and wet oil-skin breeches, the door of the Rousillons' cottage 
was thrown open, and Georges Lavit entered. 

" Come ! " he cried. " There are distress h'ghts burning aboard 
the barque down near the point. The others have gone down to 
the boats." 

Two minutes later young Jean, his father and brother, hurried 
from the house, with Gabrielle, a shawl thrown over her head, 
clinging to old Jean's arm. 

The surf, a white wall against the inky blackness of the 
horizon, was beating with a hissing, angry roar upon the beach ; 
and just as they reached the boats, around which a small crowd 
of men and women was gathered, the darkness of the night 
down the bay was for a moment banished by the glare of a 
rocket from the doomed ship. 

" Which boat ? " the men were asking. 

" Mine. She's ready," replied Georges Lavit. 

In a few minutes, hours they seemed, the boat was at the 
water's edge. 

Fabien was going, though Faustine hung round his neck 
weeping in piteous entreaty, not many paces from the spot where 
wild-eyed Gabrielle stood, clenching her little hands at the sight, 
and biting her lips in her agony till the red blood came. 

She watched the boat. 

Thrice it was launched into the surf, and beaten back. The 
fourth time it got clear, and tugging at the oars for dear life the 
nine men in her got though the belt of broken water. 

Then Gabrielle turned, and spat on Faustine, who knelt in the 
sand with agonised eyes praying over and over again : 

" Mother of God save him. Sainte Marie bring him back." 

No one noticed Gabrielle's act, nor heard her, nor missed her 
when she went. 

She made her way off the beach, almost blinded by the sand 
which blew in stinging clouds against her face, and often having 
to bend her slender body nearly double beneath the heavy gusts. 
Turning to the left, she stumbled on in the black darkness towards 
the village Calvary, which stood on a hillock not far removed 
from the shore. 

When the moon broke through the flying scud — making a gap 
in the indigo heavens — its beams fell upon the Calvary, standing 
stern, erect, and weather-stained, despite the storm, with the life- 
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sized figure of the Christ, which had been scorched by noon-tide 
heat and buffeted by the winds of winter through half a century, 
looking out over the waste of wild, dark waters. 

Prone at its feet lay the body of a woman — Gabrielle — ex-, 
hausted by her struggle with the tempest, her hair straying loose, 
an inky patch upon the white sand. 

Her shoulders heaved with the storm of passion and misery 
which shook her heart, and her eyes shone fiercely bright. 

The scream of a sea-bird, as it wheeled around the cross, and 
then was blown inland, like a feather, by the force of the gale, 
aroused her. 

She raised herself to a kneeling posture at the foot of the 
cross. 

" Oh Mother of God," she cried, and the sound of her voice 
was almost as weird and terrible in its agony as that of the sea- 
bird, " let him never come back, let him drown. Oh Christ, curse 
him and her, with a great curse. Oh Holy Mary, Mother of God, 
may he bum, body and soul, for ever and ever. Oh Christ ! most 
pitiful, hear me ; and let her never see him again. Let her lose 
him she stole from me. Let her be widowed, and then I will go 
and curse her and mock her." 

And thus, through the long hours of darkness, she cried out to 
the figure of the silent Christ on the cross above her ; and the 
scream of the gulls as they flitted overhead, white and weird, 
like the spirits of lost mariners, and the heavy boom of the 
surf upon the strand and the whistle of the wind were the only 
sounds that mocked her. 

At daybreak she was missed. And after searching for her 
far and wide they came to the Calvary and found her sleeping, 
worn out with her crying, at its foot. 

She opened her eyes as they raised her up, and the man who 
had her in his arms nearly let his burden fall when he saw them, 
and grasped the knowledge that the light of reason had faded 
from out them. 

" She will never know, poor heart, never understand," said one 
of the women, gently smoothing back the dark hair which 
straggled in a tangled, sandy mass, across her face. 

No, she would never clearly comprehend how the boat had 
returned safely to the edge of the breakers, with the shipwrecked 
sailors ; and how, when all seemed well, the steering oar had 
snapt, and in a moment, whilst the men and ^pmen ^q^^Ic 
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beach paused with the cheers ready in their throat, the boat had 
broached to and turned over in the boiling surf, throwing both 
rescued and rescuers into the waters. She would never know 
that from amongst those who were dragged ashore by willing 
hands her brother Jean, Fabien Dervaux, Raoul Gervais, and one 
of the seamen, were missing. 

They carried her home, and laid her on the white* bed, and 
then a neighbour watched till she seemed to fall asleep. 

Later in the day — it was long past noon — Gabrielle crept 
down the rickety staircase, after having listened to hear whether 
anyone was moving below, with the extreme caution of a mad 
person, and stole out into the street. As she passed the parlour 
door she had peered in, but the weeping figure of her mother 
kneeling beside the rough improvised bier, on which young Jean's 
body lay, had no meaning for a mind which was possessed of one 
all-absorbing purpose. 

The storm had lulled, and the sun shone brightly, if somewhat 
fitfully because of the flying wrack overhead, fast drying up the 
traces of the rain of last night. Gabrielle turned up to the 
right, passing swiftly along the path which led to the cottage — 
the home — to which Fabien had but so short a time before taken 
Faustine as his bride. 

She pushed open the little wicket gate with great caution, 
lest the hinges, new-rusted with the wet, should creak. Then 
she crept up to the window, along the narrow path, and peered in. 

Yes ! Faustine was there, alone in her grief. Oh ! joy. 
Gabrielle nearly forgot herself by clapping her hands only to 
think of it. 

She went to the door, and raising the latch, pushed it open. 
Faustine turned wearily, dejectedly ; half hoping that it might 
prove a neighbour ; she was so lonely and grief-stricken. 

When she saw who it was she half rose from her seat, 
struggling to utter the cry that would not come. 

* Sit down ! " said Gabrielle, with a strange calmness, " I want 
to talk to you about Fabien — your husband — the man you stole 
away from me," she added with a hard laugh. 

" For Jesu*s sake, leave me ! " cried the other piteously. 

" No. No. It is my turn now," continued the mad girl, 
raising her voice. " Where is he now ? Can he throw his arms 
round you? Can you feel his heart beat against yours? 
Answer me ! Where is he? Does he tell 3gp^2eJ^€(^^(3W[^at 
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he loves you better than aught else ? No. He is fathoms deep. 
If he came he would be wet, and you would push him away lest 
he spoiled your fine new dress. I know. Oh yes, I know. Yes 
you would. But you'll never see him again. He's unshriven, 
and in hell, and '^ 

The last words brought the widow to her feet 

" You lie," she cried, staggering forward, her face whiter than 
even grief had made it before. 

Gabrielle laughed the shrill, meaningless laugh of insanity. 

" No, I don't lie. Ask the pritrel' she rejoined, ere she had 
noticed that Faustine had fallen at her feet unconscious. 

Though Faustine could no longer hear her she went on ; her 
frenzy increasing each moment. 

" What's the use of your pretty white face now ? Fabien's in 
hell, and may you go there with him. No ! No ! No ! I don't 
mean that," she cried, "that would be too great joy. You 
would be together." 

" I could crush you," she screamed, after a pause. " There ! 
There ! There ! " Her foot left, bruises and blood marks upon 
the unconscious, upturned face. 

When the mad girl saw the blood she was terrified, and knelt, 
and tried to wipe it away and stanch it with her white apron. 
Then she became more terrified, when she found her efforts 
almost vain. Then she bent over Faustine, the sun full upon ' 
her, a weird, wild figure of a woman possessed, and touched 
Faustine's forehead with her lips again and again. 

After which she rose, quite calmed, and made her way through 
the fields, and by a but rarely frequented path, to the Calvary on 
the sand dunes. 

After she reached it, she knelt, praying and cursing wildly, for 
a time, till the sun sank red behind the yellow sand hillocks ; 
then she rose and walked slowly down the strand, away from the 
village, the frenzy again over, with a blank mind, and a soul — 
who shall say ? 

" I am coming to you, Fabien, you must be mine, dearest. I 
never meant it. Fabien, wait for me, I am coming. It's no use. 
I can see you." She repeated this over and over again, till the 
wild waters covered her ; and then poor, mad, Gabrielle Rousillon 
was at rest. 

Till, on the morrow, the sea gave up its dead. 
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H perpleying l^oung Moman^ 

By the HONBLE. MRS. NATHANIEL FIENNES. 

CHAPTER VII. 

He was brought home maimed, crushed, suffering, but not dead 
— not dead yet. She received him and bore the shock, quietly, 
bravely, without fainting or screaming or showing one symptom 
of feminine helplessness, but she clung to the surgeon's hand for 
a moment after he had examined his patient, and she uplifted 
two eyes, piteous as those of a wounded animal, when she 
whispered : 

" Save him for me, save him, he is all I have." 

** My dear Miss Maynard, all I can do shall be done." 

But Dr. Parkes was too really kind to raise false hopes in the 
poor girl's breast 

It had been a railway accident which had claimed Mr. 
Maynard among its victims, and the stout, florid, active, healthy 
man, who had left his house that morning in splendid strength 
and spirits, lay on his bed now like a log, pallid, helpless, weak 
as a baby, able only to groan. Of course trained nurses were 
sent in, but Joan never quitted her father's bedside ; she watched 
him with absorbed, unfailing gaze, and when he recovered 
consciousness and tried to speak, she was bending over him 
instantly, catching his gasping, feeble utterance : 

"Joan — my girl." 

" Oh ! father, my darlings you — you are better, dear ? " 

" I have something to do. Will you help me, child ? " 

" Yes, dear, in any way." 

" Will you promise to help me in any way ? Promise to fulfil 
my wishes, Joan, whatever they be." 

" I promise, father. Tell me what to do." 

Maynard lay back breathing heavily, gathering up strength. 

" I want to write — a letter." 

Here he raised a bandaged thing, formerly a hand, and looked 
at it curiously. 

Joan's eyes were suffused, but she answered quite quietly (she 
had grown stronger somehow than she used to be) : 

" I can write for you, dear. Just tell me what to say." 
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She had her writing materials at hand, and she bent over them 
as the poor sufferer faltered : 

" I want somebody to come, at once — before I go. I — I have 
an atonement to make. Urge him to come without delay or it 

will be too late. His name is " Then Joan heard a groan 

of mental agony which pierced her heart " 1 hsiV^ forgotten his 
name. It is already too late." 

" I know his name," the girl whispered quick and low. " It is 
Sebastian Despard whom you wish to see, father." 

He evinced no surprise at his child's knowledge, he was past 
that, he only drew a sigh of deep relief. 

** Yes. Tell him to come at onceJ^ 

" I will. I am sure he will come, dear. Rest, and wait quietly 
for a little, then you will be strong enough to talk to him when 
he comes." 

Despard had never seen Joan's handwriting to her knowledge 
therefore she attempted no disguise ; she addressed an envelope 
to the lawyer's office — ^she knew that address by heart — and on 
a sheet of pap^r she wrote : 

"Will you come to a dying man without delay? He is 
desperately in need of your services and implores you to come 
at oncty or you will be too late to ease his last moments." 

Then she added the address, but no signature, and despatched 
the letter by a trusty and swift messenger. 

Sebastian Despard answered the summons promptly. Joan 
felt sure that he would obey it, but she had scarcely thought he 
could arrive so soon. She was standing at the window when the 
cab dashed up to the door, and as she saw the tall, well-known 
figure alight, her heart turned sick and faint, and for a moment it 
seemed as if all her strength were going to desert her in her 
greatest need. But she rallied and went on — first to the servant 
whom she bade admit the visitor, and say that Mr. Maynard 
(she told him to say the name very distinctly) would receive him 
in a few minutes. Then she went to her father's room, told him 
gently that Mr. Despard had arrived, and asked the nurse to 
leave the room until Mr. Maynard should have transacted his 
business with his visitor ; after which she rang the bell and told 
the servant to usher Mr. Despard up to the sick room, and then 
— she failed again, and with hurried, tremulous steps she drew 
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back into the dressing-room, from whence she could see and hear 
all that passed at her father's bedside, but was herself invisible. 

She saw Despard enter, cold and grave ; she fancied those 
keen eyes of his gave one comprehensive glance around the 
room, then, either in relief or compassion, they softened as they 
dwelt on that pitiful figure outstretched upon the bed. 

" You sent for me, Mr. Maynard," he said very slowly. " How 
can I help you ? " 

Joan could see him distinctly as he stood looking down upon 
the dying man and she saw that he was altered ; lines, such as 
only bitter suffering or severe illness bring, were traced upon 
the face, which looked thinner and sterner than before. Ma>Tiard 
lay gazing up at his visitor without attempting reply, and the 
glitter in the feverish eyes, the convulsive movement of the poor 
bandaged hands terrified Joan. 

" I ought to have explained — helped him, coward that I am." 

And she tried to drag her limbs from the shelter of the 
dressing-room. But Despard spoke again, more kindly, touched, 
as well he might be, standing there in his own magnificent vitality 
and strength, by this wreck before him. 

" Do not hesitate. Just tell me what you want done. I have 
no doubt I shall be able to understand and manage it for you." 

" Promise ! " Maynard gasped as he had done to Joan. 
" Proviise I give me your word that you will help me — accede to 
my wishes." 

** I promise to do all I can for you honourably." 

Then Maynard became excited and a fictitious strength came to 
him ; so much so that he raised himself on one elbow and spoke 
clearly and firmly : 

** You are a lawyer. You can do it," he said. " Go to that 
desk and make my will for me." 

It seemed a simple request to follow so tragically worded a 
summons, but Despard had expected something of the sort, and 
he complied instantly. He sat down, took pen and paper, and 
wrote rapidly as Maynard gave him instructions. The dying 
man had collected his thoughts and stored them for this 
supreme moment ; he knew what he wanted to say and was able 
to say it, but his utterances were hurried as if he feared the time 
allowed might prove unequal to the task. But the will was 
simple and therefore short. The testator bequeathed everything 
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he possessed to his daughter Joan, upon the one condition that 
Joan should marry the man whom her father with his last breath 
entreated her to wed. 

" We will leave that man's name blank for the present, it can 
be filled in directly, * said the invalid with agitation. 

Despard bent his head assentingly, and wrote on. 

If Joan should refuse to wed the husband of her father's choice, 
the whole of the testator's property should, he decreed, pass into 
the possession of the rejected suitor (name left blank). But if 
the chosen suitor (name left blank) on his part should refuse to 
contract such marriage, then the property should be divided 
equally between him (whose name was at present blank) and the 
testator's daughter Joan. 

That was all. As Despard wrote rapidly, translating May- 
nard's clearly expressed wishes, into phraseology comprehensible 
only to legal ears and understandings, he thought within himself: 

" I see the reason why now. Miss Maynard could not stand 
against parental pressure. Indeed how could one expect her 
to sacrifice her entire fortune to a passing fancy. Doubtless she 
did entertain at one time some half- formed idea of accepting me, 
but the exposition of her parent's matrimonial plans caused her 
to reconsider her own, dutifully. I wonder where she is at this 
important moment." 

She was within a stone's throw of him, standing in her deso- 
lation with hands pressed upon her heart, and tearless eyes wide 
with agony ; she had withdrawn to the window when she heard 
the making of the will begin, she thought it was all right, but 
as she stood there she heard and saw nothing distinctly, for a 
mist was before her eyes and a great rushing of mighty waters in 
her ears, she only heard clearly when her father's voice called 
her back to him. But Maynard did not call her immediately. 
First Despard raised his head and enquired, " May 1 ask if 
your daughter fully understands and agrees to your wishes as 
here expressed, Mr. Maynard ? " 

"Yes, yes, she has promised — as you did. Is it finished?" 
feverishly. 

"When the blanks are filled in, and your signature, duly 
witnessed, is attached, your will is completed, Mr. Maynard." 

" My signature." Maynard looked at his maimed hand and he 
set his teeth. 
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" I will sign it somehow if I die over it," then, more easily : 
" Now Mr. Despard, will you oblige me by going downstairs and 
partaking of refreshment. Command as if this were your own 
house. Before you go, will you fold that paper so that the 
blank spaces can be filled in without the whole thing being read, 
and when I send a message will you return to me here and tell 
me if all is legally correct ? " 

Despard looked at his client keenly ; his requests were certainly 
of extraordinary sort, but in the bright eye and resolute though 
faint tones there appeared no sign of a failing intellect. Robert 
Maynard was a dying man, but he was clearly in possession of all 
his faculties, therefore without remarking upon his requests 
Desprrd complied with them ; he folded the paper and placed it 
upon the desk as directed, after which he quitted the room. 

" Joan," cried her father then, and the girl came to his side. 
" You see that paper my child, don't move it, don't stop to read 
it. Fill up the spaces left blank with the name of — Sebastian 
Despard." 

Joan evinced no surprise (probably she felt none), nor did she 
utter any question or demur ; seating herself in the place Despard 
had vacated, she took up the pen he had used and wrote his name 
thrice with a steady and unfaltering hand. 

" Now call Hawkins and Bower here, they will witness my 
signature." 

" Father you cannot write." 

" My child, I wilL Take off these bandages." 

Joan looked in his face, then, with her own pale as death, 
she complied ; the butler and the housekeeper came in haste, 
and the dying man made his final effort. Supported, aided by 
Joan, he penned his name for the last time, and his servants 
wrote theirs in witness of his signature, ere their master sank 
back exhausted, faint, moaning, but resolute still. 

" Have they finished, Joan ? Send them away and call him 
back quickly^ 

There had been no delay throughout, none could be afforded ; 
that grim unbidden guest whose advent would stop the whole 
proceedings and render for ever impossible the tardy atonement 
which his shadow had evolved was swiftly approaching ; he was 
perceptibly nearer when Despard re-entered and saw Joan 
standing by her father's bed. The lawyer bowed — silently. 
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" This is my daughter," said the dying man as with some idea 
of introduction, and then he looked from one to the other 
piteously. 

Despard bowed again unconsciously ; Joan made no sound nor 
movement 

** Have you signed and filled all in ? " the lawyer asked, 
advancing a little ; he saw the change which had taken place 
during his absence and he knew the moments were brief. 

Maynard pointed to the will lying upon the table. " Read it," 
he said. 

Taking it in his hand, Despard threw his practised glance 
quickly over the whole ; it caught his own name, then fell upon 
the testator's signature, " Frederick Robert Lucas," and as it 
dwelt there, the eyes seeming to blaze upon those feeble but 
legible characters, the face in which the eyes dwelt appeared to 
harden into marble. Slowly then Despard straightened himself 
and looked upon the ashen face of the man whom he held to be 
false even on his death-bed. 

** This— you ? " he enquired, and Joan threw an arm around 
her parent as if to protect him from the tone. 

" It is. Forgive— before I go," his eyes entreating. 

" You are not Maynard ? You have no right to that name ? " 

" I took it— on leaving England — you know when. I have 
borne it ever since. I have not dishonoured //. She — " a 
motion towards his daughter, " has never known any other." 

" Ah ! she is your child ? " 

" My only child — my treasure, whom I bequeath " a 

gesture stopped him. " She is good, true as " 

"The daughter of Robert Lucas can be. I think I under- 
stand. You are treacherous to the last. Knowing that I would 
never consciously set foot in your house, you lured me here by a 
plot and a false name." 

" Because I could not die without your forgiveness," shrieked 
the poor wretch. " Because I must make atonement for the 
crimes lying heavy on my soul ere I pass to judgment. Pardon, 
forgive — let me hear you say it, and I die in peace. Say it — 
let me hear it — before I go. Say it^ 

He said nothing ; he looked like a man carved out of stone — 
hard and pitiless. 

" Grant me forgiveness," the dying lips continued to implore. 
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" I have repented my sin, and it was not so black or base as you 
believe. I did not premeditate evil towards your father. Only 
when I found our frauds discovered, and shame and punishment 
inevitable, I fled in a panic. It jwas cowardly, selfish, aye, I 
know all that, but I never dreamed of — of the tragedy whieh 
followed, and when I heard of it I was stunned — shocked, but 
what could I do then ? " 

" Exactly, the evil was wrought." 
" Later — I tried — to make atonement — to you." 
"Which I rejected, as I reject now — unequivocally." 
" No, no, NO ! " The expiring life flickered up into a flame ere 
going out for ever. " Do not say that. Hear me, give me a 
hearing." Lucas outstretched his poor hands, and spoke fast 
and vehemently. " I have repented, I tell you. And I have 
suffered. Listen. I made my money out there, honestly — I 
swear it. And I have given my ill-gotten gains to charities. I 
offer you all I have now, all my honest gains, and my dearer 
treasure into the bargain — and I ask only for one word, one look 
of forgiveness. Are you stone, to be so pitiless ? What can man 
do more than I am doing ? Tell me, and if time holds out, I will 
do it. Regard me, dying. When your own time comes, surely 
you will regret that you refused the last prayer of one in 
bitter extremity. Joan, my girl, speak to him, plead for me. 
Say all I cannot say ; make him yield. One word of pardon — 
that is all. I ask — one — word^ 

" Mr. Despard," Joan stepped forward, trembling and faint, 
her sweet lips were quivering, her eyes were wet,lher voice scarce 
audible, " if there is anything I can do — in all my future life — 
to further his atonement — I will do it to the utmost — whatever 
it be, if — if I may prevail upon you now to soothe his last 
moments, bid him die — m peace. Forgive him^ and let your just 
anger fall on me — only me." She clasped her shaking fingers 
and turned herself towards the form she loved, the poor speech- 
less clay, now able only dumbly to implore by straining orbs and 
stiffening, outstretched hands. 

" Visit upon me his sins," the girl cried solemnly. " I 
will take them all — their burden and their shame. I will do 
anything — bear anything^ if I can purchase for him the last 
boon he will ever crave. Look at me," she moved before him. 
" I am young and strong, I can suffer. He is passing away, out 
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where your vengeance cannot follow. Whether you will or no, 
he is escaping your resentment. I can — suffer — for many a 
weary year. Take me in^ his place. I am the child of the 
injurer, you of the injured, it is fit and just that you should 
visit upon me the wrongs you cannot condone. Only Iforgive 
him — the sinner, the penitent, the dying. How can you ever 
hope for mercy yourself, here or hereafter, if you refuse to show 
it now — to us ? " 

The unbidden guest had entered the chamber, they saw his 
shadow thrown over the bed, his hand was touching the failing 
heart, it had already silenced the chilled lips, the very last sands 
of- the hour-glass were running out swiftly, yet Despard paused, 
gazing into that upturned, beseeching face like a man held by 
a spell 

" Speak I '* Joan cried in her agony, and the spell broke. 

" I will forgive — all — but this." Despard spoke with voice 
hoarse and unsteady. ^ " This will must be destroyed!* 

He bent down, picked it up (it had dropped from his hands 
when he turned to reproach Lucas), and in another moment it 
would have been torn asunder, but for an intervention. 

Lucas could not speak, but with a last startling effort he (seeing 
the lawyer's movement and understanding his words) leaned 
forward and snatched the paper from his grasp, then clutching 
it himself convulsively, he fell back on the pillows, and they 
thought the end had come. With a heart-broken cry Joan 
threw herself upon the bed, twining her arms about the loved 
form, as if their sweet. weakness could detain him to whom that 
summons had been issued. 

" My darling, have you left me ? My father, have you gone — 
without forgiveness, without peace ? Oh ! cruel, hard, merci- 
less " 

" Hush ! he has not gone. Robert Lucas, I forgive allJ' 

He had not gone ; he had stayed to hear the words without 
which he could not die, and that he heard them clearly and 
understood them, the man and woman watching him knew, for 
both saw the smile which flickered over the shadowed face, and 
the look of peace which succeeded it, ere each feature settled 
into that solemn, awful grandeur which comes but once, and 
surely once, to all human faces. Then — Robert Lucas lay dead, 
and his last will and testament had become a power. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

In a tiny room in a stuffy house in a small seaside town, sat 
Lady Lea and Joan Maynard. 

"I never saw such a horrid place," observed her ladyship, 
looking around all a-bristle with indignation and vexation. 
" Never in my life/' 

"It does very well," replied Joan indifferently. "And it is 
cheap." 

" I should hope so. It is indisputably «aj/;'. Oh, Joan, what a 
mess you have made of your affairs. If you were not looking 
so miserably white and wretched, I would say just what I think 
of you. It might relieve my mind a little." 

" I did not send for you, Julie, so much to relieve your mind," 
with a shadow of Joan's old brilliant smile, "as to obtain your 
advice." ^ 

" Advice, indeed ! Rather late to entreat advice when the 
mad deeds are all done." 

" My life is not done," sadly. " I may have many long weary 
years to pass yet." 

" And how you are going to pass them without money, without 
on^ farthing, you who have been accustomed to every luxury, is 
beyond the limits of my advice or imagination." 

" I can work." 

" Pooh ! " said her ladyship. 

" What do you suggest instead of work, Julie ? I cannot 
marry Lord Cavass now," with another flicker of a smile. 

" No, poor man, there is another life you have blighted. You 
have acted with such indecent haste, Joan. If you had modestly 
waited for Despard to renounce you, you would, I understand, 
have retained half your money, and then " 

" An act of justice would have been but half done," put in 
Joan firmly. 

'^Justice,'* echoed Lady Lea, in scorn and tumult. " Fine 
words do not commend mad deeds to my sensible mind, nor to 
any sensible mind," severely, " as you will find in the future. You 
will have to consort with the silly ones of the earth." 

" If you only knew the relief it is to know the thing is settled 
irrevocably," sighed Joan. " The weight crushed my heart until 
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the atonement was made. My paltry wealth indeed ! it is a 
small price to pay." 

" Had it been but half I should have called it a heavy price, 
but when I think of all, words fail me." 

They evidently did, for she sat five minutes silently, until her 
angry eyes fell upon Joan's mourning. 

" Oh, look at your gown," she broke out afresh. " That 
merino and that crape will be shabby in a week, and the cut 
KXidfit — ugh ! it makes me sick!' 

Whereupon Joan really smiled. " It does very well, dear," she 
said indulgently. 

" It does not do at all — ill or well," cried Julie. "Of course I 
can soon alter that—your frock ; but in all your future life " 

" You cannot clothe me, if you mean that, dear Julie," with 
gentle firmness. 

" There ! the evil has not departed with the good. Your 
abominable pride has not taken wing with your wealth. Oh ! 
you poor lost darling, I could cry over you." 

She did cry a little, but while so pleasingly occupied,an idea came 
to her, and wiping her tears, she presently enquired most casually: 

" Why did you reject Mr. Despard with such untoward haste, 
Joan ? I thought — Josh and I both thought in the days which 
seem now a hundred years ago — that you quite liked him." 

The quiver which passed over Joan's face sounded in her 
voice as she answered : 

" I did the only thing I could do. I fainted when my father 
died, and when I recovered consciousness, he, Mr. Despard, had 
gone. So I wrote to him, formally refusing to marry him, and 
of course accepting the penalty decreed by my father's will, if I 
chose to disobey his wishes. Oh, Julie — that will — I helped to 
make it, I filled in Mr. Despard's name, and yet I never knew, 
I never dreamed that my poor darling had made such an awful 
mistake. I blame myself entirely," hurriedly checking a remark 
visible upon her friend's lips. " Because I was within earshot, if 
I had chosen to listen ; I might have heard and prevented, but 
— but I never did. I knew — never mind how — that my father 
owed Despard atonement, and I thought he was bequeathing to 
him all his wealth. I never imagined that he was weighting his 
bequest with the miserable condition of a marriage with me ' 
She covered her face with her hands. 
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" Marriage with you would certainly be a miserable condition 
for any man/' responded her ladyship drily. "But I should 
have imagined that Mr. Despard might have faced it, as it 
appeared to be the dearest wish of his heart so short a time 
ago. Ah well, money alters men. If Despard never tried by 
letter or interview to alter your decision, it proves that he was 
just after your money and nothing else. Oh ! if you had only 
married Lord Cavass out of hand, as you might have done, all 
these horrid things could not have been." 

" And now Lord Cavass cannot be. There is certainly a bit 
of lining to the cloud." 

" You sent for me to ask my advice." Lady Lea drew up her 
petite figure and made a frantic effort to become impressive the 
while she carefully refrained from meeting Joan's eyes. " The 
only advice I can give you 7iow^ is — marry Sebastian Despard." 

Joan looked her friend straight in the face. " Never^^ she said. 

" Because you fear he was after your money ? " asked her 
ladyship eagerly. 

" I do not believe he ever realized Ij had any. When I wrote 
that letter of rejection, I forbade him to reply in any way. And 
I left home at once, as you know, and I took careful and effectual 
measures to prevent Mr. Despard from obtaining any clue to my 
whereabouts. When one is a nobody, a pauper — " another smile 
there, but it was a little bitter — " one is easily effaced." 

" You sit there and you tell me these things, yet if I at all 
question your sanity you appear hurtl' Lady Lea cried exas- 
perated ; then she approached her friend with coaxing eyes and 
arms. " Your mind is affected, dear one, and no wonder after 
the shocks it has received. You shall come home with me and 
have a nice quiet, but cheerful time. You will soon look at 
things less morbidly. We won't discuss any of these matters 
for three months. We will " 

"I shall not come home with you, Julie, for I cannot afford 
three months' inaction. If I don't work I shall go mad." She 
rose and walked swiftly to the window ; there looking out upon 
the tossing incoming sea, she continued rapidly : " And the 
Grange would be the very first place in which Mr. Despard would 
look for me ; I know he will look ; I know he is searching for me ; 
he is such a noble, generous man, he will move Heaven and earth 
rather than accept things as they are now — and must be,^* 
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'* He can put them right without such superlative exertion," 
murmured Julie, but apparently Joan did not hear, for she went 
on in the same tone : 

" He would — he would even marry me rather than I should 
starve, but I — I would not marry him now — if there were no 
other man in the world, therefore you see, Julie," swerving round 
and seizing Lady Lea's hands in a nervous, tremulous clasp, 
" you see, don't you, that if ever we were to meet again, only the 
most bitter unbearable pain could come of it — therefore you will 
help me in this dear, won't you ? You will promise to answer 
no enquiries Mr. Despard may make about me." 

" I will promise that," said Lady Lea. " But I rather wonder 
a mind so exalted as yours stoops to such selfish conduct as this 
appears to my common-place eyes to be. Because you find the 
burden of your father's sin uncomfortable, you rid yourself of it 
at poor Despard's expense. If" — a strong emphasis there — " If 
he be indeed the noble, generous being you pronounce him to 
be, he cannot enjoy wealth at the cost of your starvation. Of 
course, it is very nice to clear oneself of remorse and all such 
nasty things, but I think one ought to hesitate," with a grandly 
virtuous air, "ere one puts upon a fellow creature a burden 
which one has proved to be unbearable. I suppose you owe 
Despard a bitter grudge." 

" Oh ! don't," cried poor overwhelmed Joan, and then she broke 
down into such sobs and weeping that good-hearted little Julie 
could scold no more. But after she had ministered to her 
friend's distress and had left her with a racking headache upon 
the hard couch in the stuffy bedroom, Lady Lea communed 
with herself, and her communings ran thus : 

" I will take my own advice and act upon my own responsi- 
bility, I have so often proved that to be the most satisfactory 
course. If ever I give way even to Joshua, I am sure to regret 
it. And I must keep my own counsel, for although Josh would 
be one with me in this scheme he, being a man, poor fellow, 
would probably blunder. And this scheme requires much 
delicacy and tact ; I own I do not half like it, but what can one 
do in this wicked world, save face things as they are^ and make 
the best of them ? Joan cannot^ so far as I can see, be a peeress 
now ; she must not be a pauper." 

For three days. Lady Lea's amiability was remarkable, her 
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disparaging remarks about the apartments and the place were 
few and far between, and she regarded with the tolerance of 
silence Joan's badly-cut gowns. On the fourth day she said to 
her friend, with an air of much sweetness : " Come out for a stroll, 
dear ; the day is so nice and fresh, a walk will do you good." 

Now in point of fact the day was raw and chilly, the sky was 
overcast by portentous clouds and a few ominous raindrops were 
already falling, moreover Joan had just been complaining of 
neuralgia. She looked out of the window and she looked at the 
fire, and she refrained from jumping at my lady's gay suggestion. 
" I think it is going to rain, Julie." ' 

*' Oh, dear, no, the sun will be out in a minute, you can see 
it shining over the sea now. Put on your hat, darling, we will 
just have a blow as far as the caves." 

" I hate the caves " — so drearily — ** I don't think I will go out 
to-day, Julie, I have neuralgia in my head." 

" Then you must have fresh air. Neuralgia ! I only wonder I 
have not got it too in this stuffy, hideous room. Just a bracing 
run, Joan, and you will come back a new creature." 

" It is raining fast now." 

" A passing shower — oh ! nearly over already. Put on your 
cloak, we won't go farther than the caves unless you like, but stay 
in this odious room I can't, and I will not leave you in it either." 

Her victim sighed ; it was an odious apartment; but it gave 
warmth and shelter. However, Joan's will was only a poor weak 
thing now, and easily dominated, so she huddled herself into 
her cloak, and crept out after her spirited conductress ; luckily 
their goal was not far distant. 

" I am glad of shelter," panted the poor neuralgic sufferer as 
they entered the largest cave. 

" I will take a look at the weather, it is worse than I 
thought," conceded her strategic ladyship. " I will just peep 
round this corner. Stay where you are till I come back, Joan." 

She was long in coming back, but Joan had fallen into a 
reverie, and did not notice it ; when she heard steps at length 
approaching, on the shingle, she turned wearily. 

" There will be no sunshine to-day," she began — then stopped, 
choked, faint, helpless and without retreat. 

{To be concluded.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 

"THE FORCE OF CIRCUMSTANCES." 

** How did it happen ? " asked May, finding herself alone with 
Carr in the salon, and feeling quite at home with him, their 
common interest in Madame Falk having removed all sense of 
strangeness from both. 

" Madame Falk was going to cross at the Madeleine — you 
know how crowded it is there — when a man pushed past, jostling 
her roughly. She was on the edge of the kerb and, putting out 
her foot to support herself, it slipped over, she fell on her side, 
her right hand doubled in some way under her. I was coming 
up from the Rue Royal at that moment, and saw her fall. I ran 
to help, of course, and got her into a fiacre and home as fast as 
I could. She was a good deal stunned, but she has first-rate 
pluck, and walked up all these stairs without any assistance. She 
is looking awfully bad now." 

" Yes, I fear she is in great pain ; when they told me she had 
been hurt, I was so frightened, for L^ontine said you had 
carried her to her apartment and that she moaned all the way." 

Carr smiled. 

" That would have been rather a feat," he said ; " so much for 

* Copyright in America, 1893, by J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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imagination. I suppose the old chap in spectacles is a good 
doctor, he'll manage the wrist all right? " 

"Yes, he is clever, I believe — at all events he is an old 
acquaintance of Madame Falk's, and she thoroughly believes 
in him." 

" Ah ! well then he may make a faith-cure," returned Carr. 
" Does the lady who has just come in live here ? ** 

"She does." 

" That's well ! It's a bad business for a woman to live alone." 

" Worse than for a man ? " asked May, with a smile. 

There was something attractive to her in his frank, uncon- 
ventional manner. He seemed younger than his looks. 

" Yes, a man only wants a place to eat and sleep in, or, if it's 
very bad weather, to read in ; but a woman cannot always be 
up and about." 

" It seems to me a man wants to be taken care of, Mr. Carr. 
He must be cooked for, and mended and brushed and generally 
provided." 

Carr laughed, a genial laugh that showed his white, regular 
teeth pleasantly. 

" I have been accustomed to do all that for myself, not so 
badly either I can tell you. But of course, when a fellow grows 
old, it must be uncommonly nice to have a daughter to take 
care of one. As to Madame Falk, I don't think it would be 
right for her to have no one to look after her but a servant. By- 
the-way, can't I do anything, or go for something ? — pray make 
use of me." 

" Thank you ! thank you very much,'' she returned, looking 
kindly and gratefully at him. " If you wait for a few minutes, I 
will ask Miss Barton. You may be sure I will come every day 
and help. I live in the entresol^ and I think I can be of some 
use to Madame Falk as her secretary. The worst of this 
accident is that it will prevent her writing for some time." 

"Does she write books?" asked Carr, in a slightly awed 
tone. 

" No, I wish she did ! She writes in the English, American and 
Australian papers." 

*• Australian papers, which ? " 

" I only remember the name of one. The Melbourne Argus.** 

" I used always to read it. What does she write about ? " 
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" Oh ! dress, and art and gossip, and a couple of years ago 
she sent letters about the Exhibition." 

" Did she ? " cried Carr. " I remember them, they were first- 
rate." He was quite interested — even excited. " It is an awful 
pity her hand should be disabled." 

" I shall do my best to help her," said May, 

" Yes, do ! That is — I am talking very freely to you, but you 
see we are both in earnest." 

" Exactly," returned May, with a little approving nod. Here 
the door leading into Madame Falk's room opened gently, and 
Miss Barton, with a very stern expression of countenance, 
appeared. 

" I don't see how my patient is to get any rest, if you talk so 
much and so loudly," she said ; " perfect quiet is absolutely 
necessary. I want her to get some sleep, for she is tormenting 
herself into a fever about her work. If she could only forget it 
for a few hours " 

" You know. Miss Barton, I shall be but too glad to write for 
her every day, and all day," cried May eagerly. 

" You ! " returned Miss Barton, uncompromisingly, " well, I am 
not sure your hand would do." 

" It may not be lovely, but it is tolerably distinct," said May, 
modestly. 

" It looks as if you wrote with the kitchen poker," said Miss 
Barton. 

" At all events, it will be a great help to Madame Falk to have 
a willing secretary close at hand," observed Carr with some 
warmth, for he felt vexed at this gratuitous rudeness to so 
gentle and unoffending a creature as May. 

" Oh ! yes. Miss Riddell is willing enough ; and Ma)', Madame 
Falk says, would you copy the sheets that are lying on her table ? 
They are about the new piece at the Vaudeville. They fnust 
go off to-night, so there is no time to be lost." 

"Very well, Miss Barton, I will run down and bring my 
' kitchen poker,' for I cannot write with any of your pens." She 
smiled as she said it, and left the room. 

" I was just saying," observed Carr, who felt inclined to seek 
ignominious safety in flight, " that if I can do anything or fetch 
you anything " 

" Fetch anything ? " repeated Miss Barton, laying her finger on 
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her lip, in thought, while her countenance relaxed con- 
siderably. " Why, yes, if you would be so good — I can hardly 
send the servant. Perhaps you would not mind calling at the 
fruiterer's there at the comer, and tell him to send in two pounds 
of his best grapes and half-a-dozen oranges. Then at Favart's 
in the Rue St. Honor^, a large poultry shop, tell them to send a 
nice pheasant or anything else suited to an invalid. Stay ! I will 
go for my purse," and she turned away. 

" Pray do not trouble, it is no matter ; we can settle ever>'- 
thing when I call to-morrow to enquire for madame," cried 
Carr ; " and is there anything else ? " 

" Let me see ! you may as well get a saucisson de Milan and 
a piece of Roquefort cheese." 

" Certainly, Til lose no time ; my best wishes to Madame 
Falk. I hope to find her much better to-morrow," and he made 
his escape. 

Half-way down he met May ascending. 

" Does that rather terrific dame often cut up so rough ? " he 
asked sympathetically. 

" No, not very often," she returned, laughing. 

" Any way, she has given me a lot of commissions, I am 
hurrying to do them before they go out of my head. Let me 
see — grapes, pheasant, or game of some kind, saucisson de Milan, 
Roquefort" 

" Why, Mr. Carr, all these will cost a fortune!" interrupted 
May, quite amazed. 

" Not quite," smiling good-humouredly. " I could cater better 
in the bush with my gun than in these puzzling shops, but I 
will do my best ; good-bye for the present." And he ran down 
the remaining stairway at a rapid pace. 

"Really, Miss Barton is casting her usual economy to the 
winds ! " thought May. " But no doubt dear Madame Falk's 
appetite must be tempted." 

She went into the little study, and settled to her copying 
without loss of time, but she was not left long without inter- 
ruption. Soon Miss Barton put in her head. 

" She is calling for you, May," she said ; " I wish you would 
try and pacify her about this everlasting work, for she is 
decidedly feverish." 

Madame Falk was sitting up in bed when May went in. 
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" My dear child," she cried, " did you not say you would write 
f(M- me ? '' 

" Yes, certainly, I shall be proud to do so." 

" It will be rather slow work, but you will manage. You and 
I always understand each other. May ! What are you doing 
now ? " 

" I am copying your article on that new piece." 

"Yes, yes! quite right! Could you come up to-morrow morning 
about eight ? for, of course, dictating cannot go as fast as one's 
own writing, but you will do it better than anyone else. I 
am so anxious not to lose way ; I am at last beginning to save a 
little, I want to have a little something laid by before the days 
come when I cannot run about and work. It would be such utter 
defeat to end my days a pauper ! after the fight I have fought. 
Generally I never let myself think of the possibility of defeat, or 
of being disabled; but this accident — for the moment, it shows 
me the thin ice I tread on — what a slight plank there is between 
me and the cruel, cold waters that compass me on every side. 
What would become of me. May, without work? Not only because 
it brings me daily bread, but because it stifles thought and 
shrouds one's memory." 

" Dear Madame Falk, your splendid nerves are shaken," cried- 
May, infinitely touched by this glimpse of weakness in a woman 
whose strength and buoyancy she had always envied. " Try tO' 
sleep ; to-morrow you will be yourself and feel, what is the truth, 
that you have many years of successful work before you ! Lie 
down, dear, I will cover you up. Shall I bring in my writing and 
do it here ? then you can ask for whatever you want and I shall 
be at hand." 

" Yes, do ! " cried Madame Falk eagerly " and I will try to 
sleep. I feel very tired and my head aches terribly, I am afraid it 
will be a long time before I can write again." 

" Only long enough to enable me to become an accomplished 
amanuensis," returned May, as she left the room to seek her 
writing. 

" Where are you going with those things ? " cried Miss Barton 
in a displeased tone, as May passed through the dining-room, 
where that lady was placing a splendid bunch of grapes on a 
dish. " To write in Esther's room ! " she repeated in a sort of sup- 
pressed scream when May had told her. " I never heard of any- 
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thing so crazy. Why the doctor said she was to be kept per- 
fectly quiet, and you are going to fidget her with writing by her 
bedside." 

'' But, Miss Barton, she wishes me to do so, and I think it will 
soothe her to see that I am at work." 

" Wishes it ! Fiddle-de-dee ! She does not know what is good 
for her." 

" Well, Miss Barton, I fancy it is wiser not to contradict her 
just now. If she is not asleep in half-an-hour I will come away. 
I assure you she seemed quite pleased at the idea of my writing 
beside her." 

" Oh, very well, if she prefers the advice of a chit like you,'* 
returned Miss Barton with a sniff; " but mind, if she is in a high 
fever to-morrow it is not my fault." 

This awful warning made poor May hesitate for half-a-second, 
then she went on, and quietly established herself by Madame 
Falk's bedside. Soon she had the pleasure of seeing a more 
satisfied look steal over her friend's face. By-and-by she asked, 
in a drowsy tone : " What are you doing, May ? you have not 
finished?" 

" Oh, no ! I have three more pages to do. I am counting the 
words." 

" Ah ! yes, quite right. How many go to a page of your 
writing ? " 

" Two hundred and twenty, I think." 

" I have two hundred and fifty, but that does not matter. The 
words, not the pages, count. Go on, my dear." 

The minutes slipped past ; from time to time May looked up 
and saw to her joy that Madame Falk slept peacefully. 

The beginning of all things is difficult, and May had to re- 
write a couple of pages, but her task was finally accomplished in 
time for post, and she crept noiselessy out of the room to Miss 
Barton's, where that lady sat, spectacles on nose, making entries 
in a small account-book with a severe aspect. 

" I have finished now. Miss Barton," said May. " Had I not 
better go to the post ? you will want Adrienne. Madame Falk is 
fast asleep." 

" I am thankful to hear it, and I hope you have done that 
copying correctly?" 

I think so, Miss Barton ; I have compared every page carefully. 
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which kept me a little longer. Can I do anything for you wtiilc 
I am out?" 

" No, thank you, Mr. Carr sent in all I wanted. He. is really 
very kind and thoughtful." 

" Yes : I am afraid these nice things suitable for an invalid are 
very costly." 

" I daresay they are ! " said Miss Barton. " But he has heaps 
of money, and / am not going to insult him by offering to pay 
for them." 

May laughed. ** But don't you think Madame Falk would be 
greatly annoyed if she knew ? " 

" She is not going to know ! " interrupted Miss Barton, 
authoritatively, " unless you turn traitor. I am housekeeper — all 
my poor dear Esther has to do is to find the money. She 
believes in me, and thinks I am quite clever enough to get thirty 
shillings' worth out of a sovereign. All I hope is that young 
Carr will see it is his duty to send some more dainties without 
being asked for them : mind you say nothing to Esther." 

" I certainly will not — but " 

" Never mind buts ! Here — here is a nice little bunch for 
yourself ; good, ain't they ? " 

" Bribery and corruption, Miss Barton," said May, laughing, and 
taking one or two of the grapes. 

" Stuff and nonsense ! Take care you do not miss the post — 
and you have to get your hat and cloak yet ! Will you look in 
when you come back ? " 

" Yes, of course, but I must first see if papa is at home, and 
will stay to dinner." 

" Ah ! just so ! Men only live to eat." 

*• I am afraid no one would like to do without dinn?r," returned 
May, as she left the room. 

" Obstinate as a mule," muttered Miss Barton, looking after 
her. Miss Barton could not bear contradiction, unless, indeed, 
from her adored Esther. 

When May returned from the post she found her father 
fuming in the salle-d-manger. "Well, well!" he exclaimed, 
"what's all this chatter about a gentleman calling, and a 
dreadful accident to Madame Falk ? Here I am left to an 
ignorant servant, and in total ignorance of what is going on in 
my own household." 
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" Yes," said May, who had ceased to be frightened by her 
father's tornadoes in a tea-cup ; " poor dear Madame Falk had a 
nasty fall, and has sprained her wrist badly ; fortunately Mr. Can- 
happened to come up at the right time, and took care of her. I 
have promised to be her amanuensis. It will be a very usefu 
experience for me, and I shall be so glad to be of any use to her.*^ 

" Great powers ! " exclaimed Mr. Riddell, peevishly, " how you 
run on ! you have no business to promise anything without con- 
sulting me — so " 

" But, papa, you would not object to my doing anything I 
could for Madame Falk ! " interrupted May, opening her large 
eyes. 

" Will you have the goodness to leave this absorbing subject 
for a moment," said Mr. Riddell, with alarming politeness, ** and 
tell me who was your visitor this afternoon ; you know you must 
not receive any and every man." 

" I suppose not, but you will not object to this one," said May 
with a confident smile. " It was Mr. Ogilvie who called." 

" Eh ! Ah ! no, certainly — I should not object to him," said 
Mr. Riddell blandly. " I suppose he wanted to see me^ eh ? " 

" He did ! Then he asked to see me. He wanted to see the . 
picture — the Teniers, you know — so I showed it to him." 

" Ah ! and what did he think of it ? I hope you took it 
down ? " 

** Oh yes ! I don't fancy he thought it genuine." 

" Pray why should you fancy anything of the kind ? whatever 
he really thinks he will tell me." 

" Yes, he wants to see you ; he asked when you would be at 
home." 

'* When was he here ? " 

" It must have been three o'clock when he came — at all events 
he had gone quite a short time when Ltontinecame in to tell me 
of Madame Falk's accident." 

" What ! did he wait all that time for me ? He must have been 
bored ! What did he do with himself? " 

" He talked to mel' said May with some dignity ; " and how 
well he talks. He seems to know everything." 

"Yes, he is just the sort of fellow I was accustomed to 
formerly, so you may imagine if ' Evenings-al-home ' are very 
amusing to me ! " 
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** No ; of course it is dull for you. If you do not want me, papa, 
I will go up to Madame Falk." 

" I cannot say I want you exactly," he interrupted, " but I hope 
you will not neglect your home duties for the excitement of 
attending to a comparative stranger.** 

" You cannot consider Madame Falk a stranger," cried May. 
" For the last four years she has been my kindest, best friend." 

" True ; she is essentially good-natured ! And you are right to 
attend to her ; nothing incurs such odium as visible ingratitude. 
There is just a little ruggedness in the dear woman which I cannot 
stand, but no doubt it escapes your notice." 

" Yes, it does quite," said May, somewhat shortly. 

" You will probably be asked to share Miss Barton's evening 
meal," continued Mr. Riddell. " I shall tell Ldontine, for I have 
asked Peters to dine with me at the Maison d'Or ! One must 
be civil to these Press fellows, and he has made very flattering 
overtures to me. I might resume my neglected pen, with results 
which would enable me to give you greater indulgences than my 
miserably cramped means have hitherto permitted." 

" Oh ! do not trouble about me, Papa. I have everything I 
want." 

" But not all / want for you, my love," returned her father, 
patting her cheek. " Go then, dear ; I shall make all arrange- 
ments with L^ontine, as there need be no dinner served here 
to-day." 

A couple of days saw Madame Falk herself again, except for 
the use of her right hand. Her temporary depression had 
apparently vanished, and she was as energetic as ever. Exceed- 
ingly adaptable by nature, she was getting quite accustomed to 
dictate. During this time she had many visitors. As it was 
understood that though she was disabled, there was no need to 
avoid trespassing on her time, Mrs. Conroy was constant in her 
kind attention and Carr at first called every day. 

Madame Zavadoskol', too, broke in upon them occasionally, 
and greatly enlivened the rapidly recovering patient, to whom 
she imparted much gossip of a kind available for Press purposes. 

Miss Barton listened to and watched all she said and did 
with open-mouthed admiration, but May was both attracted 
and repelled by her. There was, she fancied, a sub-flavour of 
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contemptuous patronage in her pleasantly expressed sympathy, 
her readiness to oblige, that perhaps only the acute perception 
of some subtle natural antagonism could have revealed. 

Still it was a pleasant time, and brought a degree of life and 
movement into May's usually dull existence that brightened 
her up. 

" I suppose your holiday is over," said Madame ZavadoskoT 
one afternoon she had looked in, about a week after the accident, 
when Madame Falk had come into the saion from her little 
study, where she left May copying, " and we must not interrupt 
you any more except on your Sundays. Eh ! Mr. Carr ? " to 
that gentleman, who was standing by the fireplace, beside the 
chair in which Miss Barton sat in state, attired in her best black 
silk, and occupied with some " company" knitting. 

" I suppose not," he returned. ** Madame Falk has absolutely 
been out walking, with no firmer support than Miss Riddell's arm." 

" Of course," she returned. " It is my wrist, not my ankle, I 
have sprained. And no one can do my work of * seeing things,' 
save myself. May comes to make my notes for me." 

"She seems a first-rate secretary. Is 5he at home?" asked 
Carr. 

" Yes," returned Madame Falk, risinj and opening the door of 
the study. ** Come here. May." 

Whereupon May appeared, her hair a little ruffled, and 
wearing the black apron which guarded her second-best dress. 

" Good morning, Miss Riddell," said the countess, without 
offering her hand. 

" And how goes on the dictation ? " asked Carr, with friendly 
familiarity, as he placed a chair for her. 

" Oh 1 we are both improving," replied Madame Falk, " and I 
am involuntarily training a rival Presswoman." 

" Well ! I want every one to be in high health, spirits and 
looks on the 15th of April next," said Madame Zavadoskor, "for 
I am going to send out invitations for a big ball in honour of 
my boy's visit to me. I hope to see you all. Bartie," to her 
ex-governess, " you must have a grand new dress for the occasion. 
Miss Riddell, you and your father shall have your cards to- 
morrow. Are you fond of dancin;^ ? " 

" Exceedingly, and I have very few chances of enjoying it. 
You are very good to think of us ! " 
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" And I intend to be perfectly well on that occasion/' cried 
Madame Falk. 

" The Conroys have promised to wait for it," continued 
Madame ZavadoskoT. " I believe that itiost english Englishman, 
the father, is tormenting them to come home." As she spoke, she 
was taking up one by one some cards which lay on the table. 
" Piers Ogil-vie ! Piers Ogilvie — my old acquaintance — seems 
very attentive in his enquiries ; do you never let him in ? " 

" He does not ask to come in ! " said Miss Barton. ** I 
fancy he just comes on to enquire when he is calling on Mr 
Riddell!" 

" On Mr. Riddell ? Ah, yes, just so ; men don't waste much 
time on small civilities," said Madame ZavadoskoY carelessly. 

" And he is really a busy man," added Madame Falk. 

"Or says he is!" returned the other, laughing. "You have 
beguiled me out of half-an-hour of my valuable time, and I 
must run away. Good morning and good-bye for a while. I 
am going to be very busy. Bartie ! you must come and break- 
fast with me some day, soon ; I will send you a little note." 

She kissed Miss Barton, shook hands with Madame Falk, and 
smiled sweetly on May. 

Carr also said good morning and accompanied her to her 
carriage. 

" Do you never intend to ride with me again ? " he asked. 

" Not for the present," she said, " you must amuse yourself 
elsewhere. If you have nothing better to do come home with 
me, I will give you some tea and we will discuss my ball." 

" With pleasure, Madame ; such an invitation is not to be 
refused." 

He followed her into her dainty coiipt\ which soon whirled 
them to the Avenue Marboeuf. 

The samovar was ready in the Countess' especial sitting-room 
— a delightful apartment, though less gorgeous in its furniture 
and decorations than the rest of the house, its chief adornment 
being abundant hot-house flowers. 

"Ah!" exclaimed Madame Zavadoskol, "this is tolerably 
comfortable," and she threw aside her cloak, removing her hat, 
and deliberately arranging her hair before one of the many 
glasses. " Do you take lemon or cream ? " 

" Cream if you please." 
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" Ah ! barbarous taste, my dear friend ! It is very difficult to 
break you in." 

" Perhaps impossible in some directions," said Carr quietly. 

" Perhaps," doubtfully ; * do you know you are a very audacious 
young man ! " 

" I am sorry you think so. How do I show my audacity?" 

" By calling me to account." 

"Did I? How?" 

"Just now, when you asked me if I ever or never intended to 
ride with you again." 

" I did not mean to be audacious, and it was not an unnatural 
question." 

" Your business is to be entirely submissive to my good or bad 
pleasure. I may choose to ride with you every day for a month, 
and then cease to hold any intercourse with you, yet you have 
no right to complain." 

" Haven't I ? Well, that seems a little strange. Anyhow, I 
shall do my best to hold on to what was a very agreeable 
arrangement." 

" Ah, that is not in your power to do ! " 

" Have I oflfended you in any way ? " 

" Oh, dear, no ! " with almost contemptuous emphasis. " But — 
come, don't be unreasonable. I really like you immensely, as i 
am going to prove — but, you are off service." 

" I can't say ' Thank you,* for such a proof of liking," said 
Carr. 

" Listen to me," she resumed, " I am going to give you a 
quantity of good advice, which is really a mark of interest and 
liking I have rarely bestowed on anyone. First — don't come 
here so often !" 

Carr laughed, but his cheek flushed. 

" I am sorry, Countess, to find that I have come too often." 

" You have not come too often for me ; you interest me very 
much ; but the Count plays high — well, my son plays higher — 
and a man of your own age, or younger, will know better how 
to tempt you than one old enough to be your father ! To the 
men I live amongst, play is almost a necessity. You belong to a 
different order. It will not excite or exhilarate you to be always 
on the brink of ruin. It is a pity to pour your wealth — if yoa 
have wealth — into their greedy hands. You are amused and 
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attracted by me now ; you will wish me — at the bottom of the 
sea, or in a warmer place by-and-bye, if you get into any 
difficulty on my account! Then, you know, even if I had a 
fancy for you — as I might have had ten years ago — I should 
never have made the smallest sacrifice for you. I never have made 
any sacrifice for anyone that I can remember. You see, I am 
quite kind and candid ? " 

" Candid — yes ; as to the kindness ! — well, there is sometimes 
cruel kindness ! " returned Carr, but his tone was by no means 
despondent. 

Madame ZavadoskoT looked at him sharply. 

" Yes, you are sensible, as I expected, and we shall keep good 
friends. You can find plenty of charming women who will be 
quite ready to take a tender interest in you — much tenderer 
than I do ! Only take care not to commit yourself to any 
lasting entanglement — chains that cannot be broken are apt to 

sail." 

" Your advice is excellent, and shows what a simpleton you 
must think me." 

" Do you think yourself a man of the world ? " 

" Of your world ? — certainly not ! but, dear Madame Zava- 
doskoT, yours is a very small one." 

" Is there any other worth living in ? " 

" That depends on how one is accustomed to live. I cannot 
imagine any man being satisfied with existence in Paris, or even 
in London, which I like better. If I had not known j^« I should 
have left Paris long ago. I shall now move on and see a little 
more of Europe." 

Madame Zavadoskor looked at him and then laughed. 

" I admire your philosophy," she said. " And shall you finally 
return to the — what do you call it ? — the Bush ? " 

*' I think so." 

" And marry a bush-woman ? " 

" Perhaps. There are very nice bush-women." 

" You could find very nice civilised women who might not 
object to marry for a home, even in the wilds. It is awful for a 
woman to be poor! What can they enjoy? No reasonable, 
companionable man will wed without fortune or position, if a 
girl has neither ? Why, she can only have peep5- at pleasure in 
byeways ! " 
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" In England and the Colonies heaps of girls who haven't a 
sou marry well ! " 

" Oh, yes ; but then English people are not ruled by the laws 
that govern other societies, and Englishmen are not fascinating 
in general. I am sorry for women who are neither well-born nor 
well-dowered. Look at that favourite of Frances Conroy's — ^she 
is always with people who would never give her a serious 
thought, and what makes matters worse for her is that she is the 
sort of woman that only high-class men would care for. I 
believe that, if she only knew it, she could be very fascinating, 
though she is not what the ordinary run of people consider 
pretty. She is not exactly a woman I like; there's a strong 
vein of pride under her gentle tranquillity, and she is very much 
in earnest. She'll probably break her heart some day about 
some man who would not step out of the ranks to lift her to his 
side ! " 

" I hope not. I hope her road in life may never be crossed by 
scoundrels of that description ! '* exclaimed Carr earnestly. 

" My dear friend, strong language is very ill-bred," said 
Madame ZavadoskoT, contemplating him with a smile. " If Miss 

Riddell were wise But our ideas of wisdom — yours and 

hers and mine — would never agree, and I will not waste my 
pearls of experience " 

"On, let us say, wild boars like myself," interrupted Carr, 
with a good-humoured laugh. "Well, Madame ZavadoskoT, I 
must tear myself away ; a thousand thanks for your lesson and 
your advice. I suppose I may present myself at your ball ? " 

"Of course. I quite expect you, and come on Thursday 
evenings too. Good-bye. I see you are made of good stuff ! " 

Carr walked away, with an unpleasant sense of smarting, in 
spite of the philosophy he assumed. He had been greatly 
attracted and flattered by Madame ZavadoskoT, who had found 
him amusing for a short time ; and life for the moment seemed 
very flat, now that the excitement of her companionship was 
withdrawn. 

His thoughts, however, were not altogether occupied with 
himself. Madame ZavadoskoT's unpleasant tone respecting May 
Riddell dwelt in his ear. Why should that quiet, unassuming 
girl be unhappy or unfortunate ? and what was the wonderful 
charm which the astute Russian thought she possessed? He 
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would try and find out After all, Madame ZavadoskoT must 
have associated with a queer lot, if such views were the result of 
her experience ! 



CHAPTER VIII. 

" CHIT-CHAT." 

Mademoiselle Ferret's ambitious plans were on the whole 
successful ; her cours became more numerously attended, and 
when Madame Falk was able to dispense with her amanuensis, 
May found the energetic little woman was glad to have occasional 
help from her. 

" But you must practise, my dear child ; these weeks of tire- 
some writing have made your fingers rusty; try and get an 
hour's work each day." 

And May tried very willingly. 

The latter part of Madame Falk's enforced abstinence from 
writing had been very trying, for Mr. Riddell was exceedingly 
cross. The newspaper agent, on whose appreciation he had 
so largely counted, had rejected his paper as rather too vague 
and discursive, and Mr. Riddell was quite upset by this fresh 
proof of the degeneracy of the age we live in. 

He therefore grumbled a good deal at his daughter's absence, 
and declared himself utterly neglected and forsaken when, on a 
rare occasion, he found a button missing from his shirt-front. 

During this time the only bits of blue in his cloudy sky were 
two visits from Ogilvie, who found it difficult to satisfy himself 
about the " Teniers," and finally proposed submitting it to a friend 
of his, a profound connoisseur, who was not just then in Paris. 

May was present at one of these visits, and felt considerably 
gratified by the manner in which he talked to her, especially as 
it showed her father that she was not beneath the notice of 
clever people. 

She was almost sorry her work with Madame Falk was over. 
She enjoyed the occupation and interest, which made the days 
seem all too short ; moreover, she liked to listen to the argu- 
ments which generally arose between her friend and Mr. Carr, 
when he used to look in in the late afternoon — for they seldom 
agreed on any subject, and Madame Falk, on some, did not bear 
contradiction well. 
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Leaving the house one fine afternoon to indulge in the study 
of an accompaniment, at the hour she knew she would have 
Mademoiselle Ferret's salon to herself, she found herself face to 
face with Ogilvie a few paces from the door. 

" I am fortunate in meeting you ! " he exclaimed. " Another 
moment and you would have been gone past recall. Is Mr. 
Riddellathome?" 

" No. He will be so sorry to miss you ! " 

" I must try again. May I ask where you are going ? " 

" To the Rue C ! — to my friend Mademoiselle Ferret." 

" May I come with you ? " 

" Oh yes, certainly," with unconcealed pleasure. 

" Though you have lived so long out of England, Miss Riddell, 
you have always been English in your freedom of movement. 
You do not fear to go about alone ? " 

" No, not in the least. What can there be to fear in the 
streets of a civilised town ? " 

" Well, not much in daylight, I suppose." 

" No one ever interferes with me," added May simply. 

" Madame Falk is herself again, I believe ? " resumed Ogilvie, 
* and now that you are not so constantly occupied with her, I 
have thought of sending you one or two books, which I have 
myself enjoyed lately. I fancy they may suit your taste." 

" Thank you very much ! How good of you to think of me ! 
I hope they will not be too far over my head ? " 

" I do not think they will ; you must tell me how you like them." 

" And what are they ? " 

" A volume of historical essays by H , which were a good 

deal talked about last winter, and some account of wanderings 
among the Magyars of the Fusta." 

" The titles sound attractive," 

" Well, I hope you will find them all you expect ! Some 
young ladies would consider them dry." 

" I shall tell you all I think." 

" A splendid promise. Miss Riddell, if you will only keep it. 
I should like to know all you think." 

" The * all ' would not amount to much, I fear ! " said May 
with a frank laugh. Ogilvie did not reply immediately, then he 
said, "have you and Miss Conroy parted company? I rarely 
meet you together now." 
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" She has been very much taken up with her Russian professor, 
and I have had plenty to do, as yoq know." 

"Yes. I should fancy Madame Falk must miss her 
secretary ! " 

" She prefers doing her work herself," said May ; then after a 
brief silence she asked, " Are you going to Madame ZavadoskoY's 
ball?" 

" Yes, I suppose so, though I shall only cumber her rooms, for 
I do not dance." 

" But you ought ! It is delightful to dance. I am looking 
forward with great joy to it I have only been to two or three 
dances in my life." • 

" You surprise me ! I should not have imagined you would 
care for capering about to music." 

" That is the charm ! Whenever I hear lively music, I want 
to move in time to it. I have promised the first two waltzes to 
Mr. Carr." 

" The devil you have ! " almost escaped Ogilvie's lips, but he 
managed to suppress them, and only ejaculated, " Indeed ! I 
hope he knows how to dance ? " 

" I imagine he does. He seems a — a natural, sensible man, and 
not likely to attempt what I cannot manage ; at all events I am 
glad to be sure of two dances." 

" You have formed a high estimate of Carr's character. Miss 
Riddell." 

" Because I think he can dance ? " she asked smiling. 

" No ! Because you think him a natural, sensible man ! I 
hear that the Conroys talk of returning to England soon after 
the ZavadoskoY ball ! " 

" I fear they will ! I shall miss them very much. My life is 
rather monotonous when Frances is away." 

" Miss Conroy is many years older than you ? " 

" Oh no, Mr. Ogilvie. She is barely two years older than I 
am." 

" As regards years, there is not much difference. But she is 
so desperately serious, her views and ambitions are so elderly, 
that I doubt if she were ever really young, even in long clothes 
— is this your destination ? What a dark gateway ! Won't you 
stay out in the sunshine a little longer ? Come on as far as the 
Arc de Triomphe, and then return." 

23 
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" Very well. I am only going to practise on Mademoiselle 
Ferret's piano, as she is so good as to allow me, so I shall not 
keep her waiting. She is generally out at this hour." 

" You must be a determined musician to come all this way 
for the sake of an hour's practice." Then May told him how her ac- 
quaintance with Mademoiselle Ferret began, and their talk flowed 
freely and sympathetically. She was surprised to find how soon 

it was time to turn and go back to the Rue C , and even 

more surprised to feel so much at home with such a man. 

When Ogilvie had said good morning, he walked on towards 
the Rue de Rivoli in deep thought 

He was by no means a weak man. He had usually a very 
distinct idea of what he wanted, and an exceedingly pertinacious 
method of obtaining it. He had, after a few early struggles, 
been steadily succes.sful, and had formed tolerably ambitious 
plans for the future. He was therefore puzzled and annoyed 
with himself to find how strongly he was attracted by an 
obscure, penniless girl, who was not to be thought of under any 
aspect. "It is impossible I can be growing idiotic now that I 
have passed the age of youthful folly, yet to allow myself to 
be irritated and fevered by an insane whim, which cannot be 
indulged, is unworthy a man of my experience. No royal 
princess is more inaccessible than May Riddell. I know I 
ought to put her out of my mind, yet she haunts me, and the 
desire to meet her, to talk with her, to look into her eyes, is 
nearly irresistible. I shall leave Faris as soon as I can, though 
it is quite possible that distance may lend enchantment to the 
view ! That girl is quite a new specimen to me ! Why do not 
women understand the potent charm, that naturalness and reality 
create ? If they could only forget that all men are possible 
lovers, they would be so much more delightful I How woyld a 
platonic friendship do with this sweet Fsyche ? It might lead to 
very pleasant relations ; an intellectual love affair would abound 
in possibilities, and create no links that might not be broken, 
only I do not know how far I could trust myself 1 But all this 
is folly! I shall go and steep myself in worldliness and 
scepticism ! It is about the time when the Zavadoskot is at 
home," — and he hailed ^fiacre. 

Meantime Madame Falk, who was quite restored to her 
usually steady cheerfulness by the restoration of her freedom 
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from the necessity of being " helped/' was as busy as ever, and 
highly pleased at being asked to contribute a weekly article on 
foreign politics to an English provincial paper. 

" I am sure I do not exactly know how I am to make it up ! *' 
she said to her friend and partner, Sarah Barton, as she sat at 
tea in the salon after returning from her perambulations on the 
same afternoon. " I suppose I must gather up the crumbs that 
fall from other people's brains in the various newspapers, and 
bake them over again in my own intellectual oven. It is de- 
lightful to be able to do all my own work again, though really 
May was a capital secretary, so attentive and painstaking. I 
should rather like her for a daughter." 

" Well, I do not know. She has a will of her own." 

" And no woman is worth her salt without one." 

" A gentleman seeks Madame," said Adrienne, entering. ** The 
tall English gentleman." 

"Oh, Mr. Cair. Yes, admit him, but," to Miss Barton, " I must 
let him know that I am in harness again, and can only see my 
friends on Sunday. Good morning, Mr. Carr, very glad to be at 
home and at rest for half-an-hour, a? you have come, but now 
that I am a convalescent you have little chance of seeing me 
except on Sundays." 

" Very well, I shall remember Madame Falk. Good mornings 
Miss Barton ! And so you are all right again ? " 

" Yes, perfectly, and have dismissed my secretary." 

" She will be sorry for that I was coming up here twenty 
minutes ago when I overtook Mr. Riddell on the stairs ; he asked 
me if I were going to call on him, so I felt obliged to say I was. 
He was uncommonly civil, but Miss Riddell was out, and the 
Herr Papa is not' a lively old gentleman. He growls — no, 
nothing half so strong, he snarls — at everything." 

" He certainly has not a genial nature," said Madame Falk, 
laughing. " I often wonder how such a kind-hearted, sensible 
girl as May comes to be his daughter. But he can be pleasant 
enough sometimes." 

" At any rate, he seems very fond of Miss Riddell. I suppose 
he can't help that ? " 

" Fond of her ! perhaps, as something useful," cried the irre- 
pressible Sarah, " but he wouldn't walk across the street to save 
— her life, I was going to say, but I suppose he would do that 
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much. I remember when she first came here, nearly five years 
ago — or is it six ? — she was a half-grown girl ; she was always 
very quiet and thoughtful, but there was a bright, happy look in 
her eyes that gradually died out of them. About a year after, 
she had a sharp attack of typhoid fever, and Mr. Riddell left the 
house to avoid infection. Of course, he got her a nurse, but 
Esther, Madame Falk, used to go in and out and look after her. 
And when the poor child came to herself and learned from the 
nurse's chatter that her father had left her it threw her back for 
days. 7 /tat opened her eyes, and they have been pretty wide 
open ever since.*' 

" My dear Sarah, Mr. Carr will be tired of such long details.*' 

" No, by no means, Madame Falk, but it's hard lines for a 
girl to live with such a heartless chap." 

" Oh, you know, he is by no means unkind." 

" Isn't he though. Well, a mother is a great loss to a man, it 
must be awful to a girl." 

" No doubt," returned Madame Falk, and a sad, far-away look 
came into her eyes. 

" Anyhow, I hope she will enjoy the ball. It is well to throw 
off dull care sometimes." 

" Oh, healthy young people can always do that. I hear you 
are tired of our bright Paris, and think of leaving it ? " 

" Yes, I want to take a look round the rest of Europe before 
I go home." 

" Do you mean to Australia ? " 

" Yes, I shall stick to my own country." 

" You are right, Mr. Carr, and you have the immense advantage 
of starting in a new country with all the experience of our race 
to help you ; you need not pass through a paralysing stage of 
feudalism, of aristocratic tyranny, and all the bitter wrong it 
entails. You will be able to show what true liberty and equal 
political rights will do for society," cried Madame Falk, who was 
an ardent democrat. 

*' I am not so sure that we are much the better for the ex- 
perience of others," said Carr slowly. " Feudalism and all that 
came of it had very bad sides, but it disciplined the race as nothing 
else would have done, and made the first rough-hewn course of 
the modern edifice we call civilisation." 

** My dear Mr. Carr, you astonish me ! " cried Madame Falk. 
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" You — brought up as you have been in a young community 
untainted with the preposterous traditions of an effete society, 
you appear to be sunk in Toryism." 

" No, Madame Falk, I am not. I would never keep down any 
man who is ready and able to work up, but I would let him 
work. I would not take him from the fields or the mine or 
forecastle, and put him beside an educated gentleman on the 
same bench, and bid them be friends and equals, nor should 
I be content that my son, whose training and education is 
part of my bequest to him, should be, in a sense, robbed of so 
much of his birthright, by finding himself no better placed 
than the navvy whose boots are still heavy with yellow clay. 
Moreover, no opinions or theories or democratic efforts can 
efface one of Nature's first laws — inequality; education and 
training are necessary to fit a man for elective rights. Help 
all to get them for themselves, and especially for their children. 
But if there is anything especially absurd in politics it is 
manhood suffrage." 

" You are a terrible heretic," cried Madame Falk. " Is a 
money qualification any better than a manhood qualification ? " 

" Yes, it is. For the money must be earned, and the earning 
proves certain staying-powers, which fit a man for the first steps 
in legislation." But Madame Falk interrupted him with a torrent 
of queries as to the educational influence produced by the 
possession of political responsibilities, but she found Carr a tough 
antagonist. 

" For my part," said Miss Barton, " 1 have no faith in any 
politics which do not lower the price of meat. It is quite 
shameless the way in which the batchers rob the public." 

Here the discussion was arrested by the arrival of Miss Con- 
roy, who looked very youthful and fair in a charming Spring 
costume, and a branch of lilac in her hat. 

" I have been calling May, but she is out. Where has she gone, 
Madame Falk ? She goes out so little. I have hardly seen 
her since you hurt your wrist. I have been rather absorbed 
in my Russian lessons, and just as I was getting on, my father 
insists on our going to London. I do not find London inter- 
esting. I should prefer going to Audeley Chase. I want to see 
how my school is progressing. You must come over and pay us 
a visit, dear Madame Falk. I should like you to see the costume 
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I make my girls wear. They are a little troublesome about it — 
for they have no artistic taste." 

*• Thank you, dear. But I do not feel as if I could go to the 
old place yet awhile." 

"It is amazing how obstinate you and May are about not 
coming to us," cried Miss Conroy, **and really it is the easiest 
journey, only four hours from London, and a delightful train at 
1 1.30. We are not more than six miles from the station, and you 
arrive in good time for afternoon-tea." 

" I can only be responsible for my own obstinacy," returned 
Madame Falk ; "but I must say that May cannot very well leave 
her father, at least, he would not like it'* 

" He is exceedingly tiresome. Madame ZavadoskoY promises 
to pay us a visit in the Autumn, and we must get up a pleasant 
party for her. She knows London, but has not seen anything 
of English country life." 

" That must be the best worth seeing," exclaimed Carr, and 
then added with a frank laugh, " don't think I am fishing for an 
invitation. I hope to be on the high seas on my way back in 
September ; I shall keep the study of English country life for 
some future visit." 

" I am sure my father would be very happy to see you, Mr. 
Carr," said Frances with formal politeness. 

" Thank you, Miss Conroy ! I know I am always pleased to 
see him. He is a delightful picture of an English country 
gentleman. He ought to take a cruise out to Australia. Next 
year I shall have a house to receive my friends." 

" May I come too ? " asked Frances, with a gracious, conde- 
scending smile. 

" Need the sun ask leave to shine ? " exclaimed Carr laughing. 
"You would do me the highest honour." 

"You are too good, Mr. Carr. Madame Falk, you know 
Monsieur Desfosses, the great geologist ? " 

" Not very much, but I do know him." 

" I am most anxious to be introduced to him. They say he 
discovered a set of false teeth in a cave somewhere in Norway, 
which seems to be a strong proof of the high civilisation 
existing in the pre- Adamite age. Monsieur Desfosses is, they 
say, writing an account of the races inhabiting Scandinavia 
when it possessed a tropical climate, chiefly founded on his 
discoveries in this cave." 
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"I have heard that Cuvier could reconstruct an animal 
completely and accurately, if you only gave him an original 
tooth, but your man is far more wonderful. He can build up a 
whole race on false teeth," cried Miss Barton. 

" Very well, Frances," said Madame Falk, with a twinkle in 
her eye, " I will bring him to see you." 

" Thank you ever so much ! I am trying to persuade my 
mother to give a literary and scientific soiree before we leave. 
You must bring all your professional friends, dear Madame Falk, 
and generally help me. Would it not be very nice to have curious 
photographs and specimens of things in one of the rooms to 
create subjects for conversation? Do you think M. Desfosses 
would lend me his teeth ? 

" I am afraid they are too precious. But there's that man 
who has a case full of lovely sets outside his door in the Rue 
Royale. I am sure he would let you have a set on hire," cried 
Madame Falk with a hearty laugh, " and no one would know 
the difference." 

" My dear Madame Falk ! do you think I would deceive my 
guests ? " returned Frances, who had not a spark of humour, and 
whenever she perceived it, resented a jest as a personal affront 

" I will ask him if you like, Frances." 

" Or introduce him, and let Miss Conroy ask him herself," said 
Carr. 

"Ah, Mr. Carr, you evidently think her a more persuasive 
person than / am, and I daresay you are right," said Madame 
Falk, shaking her head at him. 

" I am sorry I spoke," he exclaimed penitentially. 

" I will say good-bye, Madame Falk," said Miss Conroy, who 
did not like the turn the conversation had taken. " Perhaps I 
shall fiod May Riddell as I go down." 

" Allow me to accompany you, Miss Conroy. I have been 
inflicting myself for a long time on these ladies. I shall remember 
that I am to present myself only on Sundays," and Carr shook 
hands in his cordial free fashion with Madame Falk." 

" There is something I like and dislike too about that young 
man," she said when he had gone. "His opinions are very unsound ; 
he is too conscious of having his pockets well lined ; really, riches 
ruin people, always excepting Herbert Conroy. There is some- 
thing about Mr. Carr's eyes that seems familiar to me ! Perhaps 
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I met him in some other state of existence, as our Theosophist 
friends would suggest. He is not unintelligent, but intensely- 
English for a colonist" 

"And so much the better!" quoth Miss Barton, "for go 
where you will you find nothing like an Englishman." 

" You are frightfully prejudiced, Sarah ! " 

Meantime Frances Conroy found her friend just come in, and 
still wearing her hat, while untying a small bunch of violets 
previous to placing them in a cup of water. She was in the little 
salon, which was looking as pretty as she could make it on her 
scant means, a few cushions covered with her own needlework, 
fresh white curtains, and a pot of fern on the carefully cleaned 
stove. 

" Oh, Frances ! " exclaimed May, " I am glad you have come 
back, I was so vexed to miss you, for you have not been here for 
a long time." 

" No, May, I have not ! I have been, as you know, greatly 
occupied. How pretty your room looks, you have taste, and you 
care for these small matters. I do not seem to have time to 
think of small things." 

** And you have your prettinesses done for you," returned May 
laughing ; " yes, your tastes are much more grave than mine. 
And so you are going away soon — I shall miss you terribly." 

" I am afraid you will ; but. May, you ought to take up some 
serious study, say geology, or ethnology, both are very absorb- 
ing. At present I am greatly fascinated with Russian, and 
Professor Gobblcowski says I am making extraordinary progress. 
I shall renew my studies next winter, for I hope to return." 

" I am sure so do I, dear Frances ! " 

"Dear Frances" meanwhile took up a book which lay on a 
small work-table. 

"*Bracebridge Hall '" she exclaimed. " What an old-fashioned 
book ; you ought to try and keep up with the times, May." 

" But * Braccbridge Hall * is quite delightful, you must read it, 
and you will feel its charm, it is like listening to the quiet talk 
of some delicately observant friend, who speaks with unstudied 
grace out of the treasure house of his mind." 

" Still, it must be quite a byegone style ! Now I am very 
modern in my tastes and ideas." 

" Well, I am going to read some new books I met Mr. 
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Ogilvie to-day, and he says he is going to lend me some essays 
([ forget the name of the author), they have been greatly 
admired. I am very glad, I so seldom get anythimg fresh. It is 
very kind of him." 

" Very," returned Frances, opening her eyes, " and very 
surprising. I must say Mr. Ogilvie gives me the idea of being 
too hard and selfish to be kind or considerate to anyone. In 
fact, he thinks himself so intellectual that he doubts everyone 
else's abilities. He laughed almost rudely at a theory I sug- 
gested the other day about the future of the negro race. I 
must say that men quite as clever as he is, have thought me 
worth listening to. No doubt he is a very rising man. He ought 
to go into Parliament, but I suppose he hasn't much money." 

" He seems to me rich," said May. "He has a horse, and 
somehow he looks rich and important." 

" Oh ! I do not mean that he is poor. I fancy he is a very 
rising man, but he thinks too much of himself. It is a great 
mistake," she continued solemnly, ** to form too high an estimate 
of self Tell me, May, what are you going to wear at Madame 
Zavadoskof's ball ? " 

" The same dress I wore at her soirie.'* 

" Ah, well, it was very nice, but I know my mother wants to 
make you a little present before we leave ; would you like a 
pretty evening dress?" 

" Mrs. Conroy is too good, and I am ashamed to accept more 
from her — why, my best winter dress is her gift only a year 
ago ! Indeed, dear Frances, the last thing I should wish for is 
an evening dress — I rarely want one ! " 

" Very well, I think you are right, I will tell her ! Come and 
dine with us. May, to-morrow ! We shall be alone. I want to 
show you my plan of work for the next six months. Do you 
know Mr. Thompson; the correspondent of The Evening 
Intelligence, tells me I ought to try essay writing — as I am 
familiar with so many subjects that I ought to do well. I must 
talk to you more about this ; really I enjoy telling you all my 
plans. You may not be highly intellectual, dear May, but you 
are delightfully sympathetic 1 Now, good-bye ! Come early 
to-morrow ! " 
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CHAPTER IX. 
MADAME ZAVADOSKOI'S BALL. 

It came at last, the evening to which May had looked forward 
with an amount of anticipation very unusual with her. Her 
" going out " hitherto had not been exhilarating. She had been 
generally treated as a sort of appendage to Miss Herbert 
Conroy, and though meeting with a certain degree of civility, no 
one seemed to regard her as an individual. Her unobtrusive 
tranquillity impressed the few who noticed her with the idea that 
she was shy, and shy people are tiresome, especially when they 
are nobodies. 

The first person who seemed to consider her a separate entity 
was M. Achille Dupont, and she was ungrateful enough to find 
him decidedly uninteresting. Her astonishment at his proposal 
of marriage startled her into thinking about him, but his readi- 
ness, as she considered it, to resign her on the first opposition 
suggested that she was not worth much trouble. She did her 
admirer injustice. M. Achille was an honest- hearted little fellow, 
and if left to himself would gladly have married her without 
fortune. She did not realise the 'impossibility of a Frenchman 
marrying without the consent of relatives on- both sides, even to 
the third and fourth generation. 

But the fact of finding herself sought counter-balanced the 
persistent suppression she experienced from her father. She 
had for long been dimly conscious that she was not so dull, not 
so idea-less, as people seemed to think. This did not trouble her 
in the least ; she had great enjoyment in her own power of 
observation ; she found appreciation with Madame Falk, and un- 
bounded confidence from Frances Conroy, who for a considerable 
time she considered quite a genius. I-atterly she was rather 
shocked at her own disloyalty to her friend, as the perception 
that Frances was a sham — though an honest sham — grew upon 
her. 

Frances intended to be true, and thought herself true, but her 
thirst for information, her eagerness to undertake many and 
various studies, arose from a profound desire for exceptional 
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distinction, and this spurious earnestness was intensified by the 
absence of any sense of humour. 

Nothing was wanting to make the ZavadoskoT ball a success. 
Large rooms, abundant lights, good music, a lavish display of 
lovely flowers, a big conservatory amply supplied with palms 
and tropical plants among which a fountain played, reflecting 
the soft light of the moon-like lamps ; above all, the crowd was 
not too great Madame Zavadoskol had been very exclusive in 
selecting her guests, as she was absolutely indifferent about giving 
offence save to the very few she really liked. 

" We must not be late," said Madame Falk, who looked in on 
May to arrange the time of starting for the festive scene, as she 
returned home to dinner, " or you will get no dancing." 

" I suppose Mr. Carr will not forget he asked me to waltz ; if 
he does not, I shall think myself lucky to have two dances 
knowing as few people as I do." 

" Oh, he will not forget, but we ought to be in good time or 
you may miss your waltz — I hope Mr. Carr ^^;/ dance, or it will 
be tiresome ! " 

When May entered the room where Madame ZavadoskoT stood 
to receive her company, she felt a little bewildered by the buzz, 
the lights, the flashing of diamonds, the general brilliancy, and a 
sudden conviction of the extreme simplicity of her own dress, 
compared to the exquisite toilettes on every side, but she did not 
bestow much thought on her own deficiencies, giving herself up 
to amused contemplation of the scene. 

" My son is dancing," said the Countess, when she had greeted 
Madame Falk and her young protigt^e. " He opened the ball 
with Princess Dolgorouki*s daughter and, poor boy ! must be 
rather bored. Had you not better go to the ball-room, where 
no doubt Mademoiselle will find partners? What charming 
flowers ! " she added, with a quick glance at a beautiful decora- 
tion of blossoms and delicate ferns on the corsage of May's 
fi ock, which raised it to the rank of a ball dress. 

" Yes, they are very sweet ! " 

Then the Countess bowed and smiled, indicating that they 
might pass on. 

The doorway was blocked with onlookers and Madame Falk 
paused before attempting to pass through the ball-room when 
Carr^ coming up behind, suddenly addressed them : 
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" I must have missed you when you came in, Madame Falk, 
for I was in the vestibule, looking out for you, when a man I 
knew in London came up to speak to me, and I suppose you 
passed just then. The next will be our waltz. Miss Riddell ! " 
The quadrille music ceased as he spoke, and he offered her his 
arm. 

" I shall sit down near the door," said Madame Falk, " and 
look at the dancing — what lovely fresh toilettes there arc— quite 
a study ! You will know where to find me." 

Though May knew very little of Mr. Carr, and had never 
noticed him much, it gave her a sudden sense of comfort and 
security to find her arm resting on his in this strange crowd, to 
meet his frank, good-humoured eyes, and feel that he was able 
and willing to take care of her ; she noticed too with some 
surprise the number of people who spoke and nodded to him. 

" This is a gay and festive scene, is it not. Miss Riddell ? " he 
said as they walked to the top of the room. " Capital floor. Are 
you fond of dancing ? " 

"Yes, that is, I have deeply enjoyed the little I have had, and 
you ? Have you danced much ? " 

" Ah ! you are afraid I am an uncouth barbarian who will come 
to grief and drag you down with me. I can tell you I have 
flourished the light fantastic toe considerably in our " Antipodes," 
and went to a good many dances in London. After riding, I like 
dancing best, so you need not fear to trust yourself with me." 

" Indeed I am not, Mr. Carr," looking up with smiling eyes to 
his, with an odd feeling of being at home with him. The music 
struck up one of Waldtefel's delicious waltzes, and they were 
soon in full swing. 

Carr found May a better partner than he expected ; she had an 
excellent ear, a light step, and a soft pliant figure, and she, feeling 
secure in his steadiness, his skill in steering, his watchful care of 
her, gave herself up to the pleasure of the moment. Once, when 
he had by a sudden whirl saved her from a collision, she looked 
up to him with a smile which, however bright, was never quite 
untinged with sadness and said : " That was well done ! you 
dance like an American." 

•* Thank you for the compliment. Then you won't mind 
keeping your promise of the next waltz, Miss Riddell ? " 

" Oh no ; I shall be very pleased to dance with you." 
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" Shall I find you here when the quadrille is over ? " he asked 
when he took her back to Madame Falk. 

" Shall we be here ? " asked May, passing the question on to 
her chaperon. 

" Yes, yes ! we see everyone and everything here," was the 
quick response. 

From where they sat they could see through the doorway into 
the adjoining room, and May was much interested to watch the 
coming and going of the distinguished company, all the more, as 
she had hitherto looked in vain for Ogilvie. 

" I suppose Mr. Ogilvie will be here," she said at length. 

" Oh yes. He is here, I saw him a few minutes ago," returned 
Madame Falk, " but he did not come into this room." 

A little disappointment flitted like a faint white mist over her 
unusually sunny mood. He had so wide an acquaintance 
among the members of Madame ZavadoskoK's set, that perhaps 
he would not have time to come and talk to her, then she knew 
how much she had counted on meeting and speaking with him. 

'* There he is ! " exclaimed Madame Falk. " Mr. Ogilvie I 
mean, he is standing near the middle window talking to a man 
with a star and a broad blue ribbon." 

"Yes, I see him! Who is the gentleman he is speaking 
to?" 

" Lord D , the English Ambassador. He has been dining 

with the President, a State affair, I suppose." 

May did not reply ; she noted with an odd sense that a gulf 
was slowly opening between him and her humble self, the ease 
with which Ogilvie seemed to converse with the great man and 
the sort of familiarity in the Ambassadors manner, by-and-by 
the Countess ZavadoskoY swept up to them in her gorgeous 
garment of gold brocade and black velvet, and taking Lord 

D 's arm, they went away together. Ogilvie also disappeared 

and May turned her eyes upon the dancers, and amused herself 
by watching Frances Conroy and Carr. Suddenly she found 
Ogilvie beside her talking to Madame Falk. 

" Good evening, Miss Riddell. Did you enjoy your waltz as 
much as you expected ? You were hard at it when I came in." 

" It was quite delightful," returned May with emphasis. " I 
am a little surprised you do not like to dance, Mr. Ogilvie, for 
you enjoy music." 
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'* I suppose it is to my discredit that I never did care for 
dancing. Now you find the fullest sympathy on this head from 
your Australian." 

" Yes, he dances so well he must enjoy it." 

" Ah, yes, I feel the implied superiority." 

" As far as dancing is concerned," she returned smiling. 

Here, a bright, keen-looking Frenchman, well known in 
literature, came up and, after exchanging a few words, asked 
Madame Falk if she would not accompany him to the refresh- 
ment room and look at some very fine bronzes lately arrived from 
Russia. 

" I cannot leave my young friend," said Madame Falk. " Her 
partner will come to seek her here." 

" Leave her in my charge," put in Ogilvie. " I am sedate 
enough for the post of chaperon." 

" Oh thank you ! the quadrille will soon be over, and Mr. Carr 
will relieve guard," and Madame Falk walked off with her 
acquaintance, as she was ever ready to see, and collect information 
about all that was new. 

" I really do not want relief," said Ogilvie, as he took the seat 
Madame Falk had vacated. " I fancy you and I could find 
enough to talk about for quarter of an hour without boring 
each other. Do you know you are looking very happy this 
evening ? and your flowers are — charming." 

" Are they not ? Frances Conroy brought them to me in time 
to be put on my dress. Indeed I have been very fortunate to- 
day ; some one else sent me some lovely flowers, but I shall keep 
them to look at and enjoy to-morrow, and as long as care can 
keep them. I cannot imagine who sent them. I did think it 
might be Madame Falk ; she is so kind, but I am sure she woulc 
have brought them herself." 

" Perhaps it was your partner, Carr." 

" I do not fancy he would think of it, and he does not know 
what a joy flowers are to me." 

" Your father ? " 

" My father, Mr. Ogilvie. Oh, no, I am quite sure he would 
never send them," and she laughed as if much amused. 

" Then the mystery must remain unsolved, unless you can 
think of someone else who knows your love for flowers." 

" Indeed I cannot, but I am very grateful to whoever sent them." 
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" Have you looked at the books I sent you ? " 

" Yes, I have almost finished the essays, and I must thank you 
for the great pleasure you have given me. The ideas about race 
and climate and the influence of position on national character 
seem to open up a new world to me. It was very good of you 
to let me have those delightful essays." 

** I am amply repaid by your appreciation," and for a few 
minutes May was so warmly interested in the discussion which 
followed that she did not notice the quadrille had come to an 
end. But the waltz which soon sounded caught her attention, 
though Ogilvie was speaking, when Carr suddenly stood before 
them. 

" Our waltz. Miss Riddell," he said briefly, and she instantly 
rose with a smile, while the words were arrested on Ogilvie*s lips. 
" Oh, by-the-way," continued Carr, " if you see Madame Falk 
pray tell her I will bring Miss Riddell back here, for I am 
engaged to Miss Wentworth for the Lancers." 

" Certainly ; what an indefatigable dancer you must be, my 
dear fellow," but before he could finish his sentence Carr had 
carried off his partner. 

" That was a rapid act," said Ogilvie, looking after them with 
a distinct sense of irritation. " She was deuced ready to go with 
him too ! Yet she is intelligent, there is something graceful and 
natural in her way of expressing herself, and how extraordinarily 
free from self-consciousness ; would she be so if she had warm 
blood in her veins ? And would any woman be so softly sym- 
pathetic if she were cold ? Anyhow that bushranger can only 
admire her physique, yet even that must be beyond him — at all 
events he shall not cut me out Td back myself against him with 
any woman, though he £f a good-looking fellow. If it were possible 
he should dream of marriage, what a chance for her ! Yet mere 
wealth and its luxuries would never satisfy a girl of her nature, 
I think ! No, my good Australian ! You shall not have it all 
your own way if I can hinder you." 

A curious fierce, resolute look gleamed for half a second in his 
eyes, and a smile, not a pleasant smile, crisped his lips. He 
stood watching the couple that interested him, Carr's height 
enabling him to distinguish them'even at the other side of the 
room. There was no doubt that May Riddell was enjoying her 
dance. She looked up now and then with so bright a smile to 
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her partner's eyes, that Ogilvie could not help speculating on 
the effect it must produce on his heart — no, not heart, that is 
an unknown quantity — on his circulation. 

" Ah ! Lady Wrexham ! " he exclaimed, recognising a stately- 
looking lady, who had just entered the room and was standing 
near. "Pray take my seat." The offer was gladly accepted, 
and they talked lightly, the usual Society gossip, through the rest 
of the waltz, during which, though making himself agreeable, 
Ogilvie never lost sight of May and her partner. At last the 
dance was over, and yet she did not return. Lady Wrexham's 
daughter rejoined her, and they went away together ; the dancers 
gradually disappeared in the direction of the buffet, still Ogilvie 
could not discern the missing pair. Could Carr mean to give him 
the slip ? Even while he conjectured, his eyes fixed on a door 
opposite, the objectionable Australian with May on his arm came 
up behind, and exclaimed : 

" Hey ! Hasn't Madame Falk come back ? " He spoke with 
some anxiety. 

" No, I have not seen her ! " returned Ogilvie. " But if you will 
trust Miss Riddell with me I will restore her to her chaperon." 

" Thank you ! I am obliged to leave her, you see " — to May 
— " or I should certainly not depute this duty to another." 

" Oh, pray do not stay, if Mr. Ogilvie will be so good '^ 

began May, but Carr was gone before she could finish the 
sentence. She laughed good-humouredly. " Poor Mr. Carr," she 
exclaimed, with an evident certainty of being understood. " I 
am sure he is very much obliged to you ! " 

" And 1 to him," said Ogilvie with a tone of sincere satis- 
faction, which left no doubt in May's mind that he was quite 
willing to take charge of her. " Now," continued Ogilvie, " I 
feel sure Madame Falk is much too deep in discussion with her 
learned escort to return for some time yet. Come, let us have 
a look at the conservatory, it is cool and quiet, and — we can 
speak in comfort or be sympathetically silent. There is a great 
deal of pleasure in sympathetic silence. Do you not think so. 
Miss Riddell ? " 

" I scarcely know," returned May smiling. " I don't think the 
people I am fond of are often silent. Frances always has 
quantities to say, so has dear Madame Falk. Then my father 
is — not a silent man." 
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" By the way, he is not here to-night ? " 

" No. He did not feel very well, and he does not care for large 
parties." 

Here Ogilvie bowed low to a lady who passed at the moment, 
and gave him a friendly smile ; she was simply dressed in grey 
satin, and looked very distinguished, but was no longer young. 

" What an interesting face ! '* exclaimed May. 

" And an interesting woman ! " returned Ogilvie. " I have 
known her for some years. Let us find a comfortable seat ; here 
is a sofa behind this bank of ferns. It is very effective — the 
whole arrangement — and the light deliciously soft — Madame 
ZavadoskoY has a good deal of taste." 

" It is quite lovely," said May, with a slight sigh, and they 
were silent for a few minutes. Her eyes grew dreamy and her 
thoughts were evidently far away. 

"Are you thinking of the somewhat sombre book I sent you ? " 
asked Ogilvie, who had watched her expression. 

" I was thinking of what it suggested ! What ages must have 
passed before all this beauty could have been developed," and 
she made a slight gesture indicating their surroundings, " and 
also the need for it in men and women." 

Ogilvie laughed. 

** Yet Madame ZavadoskoT, the creator of this beauty, is a step 
or two nearer primitive man than you or I." 

" How, Mr. Ogilvie ? " in a tone of much surprise. 

** Napoleon said, * Scratch a Russian and you find a Tartar,* now 
we are a little advanced on a Tartar." 

" I understand. One thing distressed me in reading those 
essays." 

" And that was ? " he asked. 

" It does not seem that the first men and women had any 
conscience or sentiment, indeed they must have been very 
brutish. The women, too, were barbarously treated." 

" Ah, yes. I am afraid we should not like our ancestors it 
we knew them, and to be first knocked senseless, and then 
dragged away captive, is not exactly the style of courtship one 
would like to revert to. It is rather a change, the elevation 
of women from ill-treated slaves to queens of society. I 
suppose in time even marriage will be refined oflF the face of the 
earth." 

24 
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"Oh! we can hardly expect that," returned May, smiHng at 
what she thought was meant ironically. 

" I mean what I say. It is growing intolerable in some aspects. 
Yet life without a woman's companionship would be rather 
dreary." 
. " I should not imagine you would find it so," said May. 

"Why? I am afraid you have not formed a favourable 
opinion of me. Miss Riddell, but I assure you I am far from 
hard by nature. I was once rather too ready to look for sympathy 
which I seldom found, and which I have learned not to expect" 

" I do not think you hard ! you have been very good to me ! 
but you cannot think that the time will come when people will 
not marry ? " 

Ogilvie laughed. 

"That holy institution will be largely modified, I fancy. As 
things are at present managed, marriage is almost forbidden to 
men like myself, who are poor and ambitious. If 1 were to 
marry, I must marry a wealthy woman, and to mingle marriage 
and finance is intolerable to me. My own idea of happiness is 
the freedom of a busy life, solaced by the friendship of some 
intelligent, tender-hearted woman, who would rejoice in my 
success feel for my failures, and give me the constant support 
of her appreciation and sympathy. Friendship is the noblest 
tie that can link two human hearts ! " 

" It would be very delightful to be thought worthy of such 
friendship," said May, as if to herself. She was greatly impressed 
by such an unexpected speech from Ogilvie, who had always 
seemed to her somewhat adamantine in his cool self-possession ; 
she could hardly imagine his wanting anything from anyone. It 
made him infinitely more interesting to think that he was so far 
human and like herself 

" That lady who bowed to me just now, she is a woman for 
whom I have the profoundest respect; she was for years the 
true and devoted friend of a man who was deeply engaged in 
the Italian struggle for union and emancipation. I do not know 
how he would have accomplished his share of the task without 
her help. His wife was a well-meaning nonentity. He was 
married in the usual conventional manner, of course, but that 
woman (Madame Villari — she is American, and lost her hus- 
band in the early days of their marriage), she was his right hand." 
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"Yet I am sorry for the wife," said May. "It must have 
been trying to find that she could not help her husband as much 
as a stranger did." 

" I believe she was greatly attached to Madame Villari, and 
when the husband died some years ago his devoted friend 
played Providence to the family ; she has been loyal and faithful 
in no common degree." 

May was deeply interested and much gratified by the confi- 
dential tone adopted by so important a personage as Ogilvie. 
How impossible it was to judge people at first sight ! She felt 
for a minute or two as if he wanted to make friends with herself 
— but this was folly. He had no doubt adopted an Egeria long 
ago — some great lady, probably ; though he spoke as if he 
dreamed of, rather than possessed, the friendship of which he 
spoke so highly ; but after a short pause he changed the subject, 
and soon May, she scarcely knew how, found herself telling him 
all about her work with Mademoiselle Ferret, and how she had 
been permitted to play the accompaniment of a duet, with which 
Mademoiselle had been quite satisfied. 

" Why do you give yourself so much trouble ? " asked Ogilvie, 
raising his eyebrows. 

" I am glad to do anything, and I never know what may be 
useful," said May. 

He looked at her enquiringly, while he said to himself, " She 
doesn't expect her father will leave her much, but he cannot be 
penniless." 

" Mr. Riddell is not very strong, I imagine," he said aloud. 

" Not very. He is always dull and low when] it comes near 
the time for going out of Town." 

" Where do you generally go ? " 

" My father generally goes to Dieppe or Trouville." 

" And leaves your fair side all unguarded, lady ? " 

" Oh ! I am safe enough. I generally am a good deal with 
Madame Falk and Mademoiselle Ferret while papa is away ; but 
I do not know when Madame Falk goes this year." 

" Ferhaps you will be left all alone ! " 

" I hope not ! At all events, it will not be for long, and I do 
not mind being alone." 

" You seem to me to have some rare qualities, Miss Riddell;; 
you are brave, self-relying, enduring, hopeful ! " 
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" What a splendid list ! " interrupted May, laughing ; " only I 
have no claim to the last I am certainly not hopeful ! I should 
be happier if I were ! " 

" And are you not happy ? " 

*• I am not sure," she returned, looking away as if into some 
distance, an intense expression deepening her eyes. " Yes, 1 am 
happy sometimes, but not always. I suppose no one is ! I 
ought not to trouble you with my troubles," and the soft colour 
rose in her cheek, as she looked at him with a deprecating 
smile. 

" Do you think you trouble me ? '* asked Ogilvie, fixing his eyes 
on hers with a kind, grave look. " You must feel you do not. I 
know you are not happy — some day you will tell me why! 
Come, let us be friends ! " 

" If you care for my friendship ! " began May, her colour rising 
higher, when a pleasant and familiar voice exclaimed : 

** My dear May, I have been looking for you everywhere," and 
Madame Falk came round the comer of the bank of ferns, 
leaning on the arm of a dark and somewhat hairy young man, 
who had a soldierly look. " I was tired of waiting for you at 
our old tryst — so I came in search of you. Let me introduce 
Monsieur le Capitaine de Beauregard." 

Le Capitaine promptly requested the honour of May's hand 
for the next quadrille — ^so the strange new pleasure of this con- 
fidential talk was over. 

For this evening May saw Ogilvie no more. He went away 
with Madame Falk, and when she found her chaperone again it 
was almost time to go home, for Madame Falk did not like very 
late hours. 

It had been a charming evening ; but May did not know all it 
meant for her. 

Ogilvie went away to his comfortable bachelor quarters in a 
thoughtful mood. He, too, had enjoyed the evening with a 
keen fresh sense of pleasure, such as he had not experienced for 
many a day. 

" It is a curious game," he thought to himself, " and exciting. 
Shall I attempt it? Or " 

He did not like to accept the alternative. 

{To be continued^ 
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Fanny Kemble was not a great actress or a great writer, or a 
great beauty, but she had the gift, and that a distinct and by no 
means common one, of a personality original and fascinating. 
The circumstances of her birth and parentage were at once 
advantageous and the reverse. The fact of her Kemble name and 
blood was undoubtedly no small factor in the success ©f her 
career as actress, play-wright and reciter ; while on the other 
hand the same fact militated against her perhaps more than it 
benefited her, because the genius of other members of her family 
led the public to expect from one of her name more than she, at 
all events, was able to give. Just as the genius of John Kemble 
overshadowed the graceful talents of his brother Charles (Fanny 
Kemble's father), so was Fanny Kemble herself completely over- 
shadowed by the greatness of her aunt, Mrs. Siddons. 

Even Nature had not been so kind to her. Of personal beauty, 
so important a desideratum in the career of an actress, she 
could scarcely claim a share. The majestic dignity of form 
and beauty of feature which distinguished Mrs. Siddons had 
not descended to her. A little woman, inclined to a stoutness 
too great for her height, her hopes of beauty were destroyed 
early in her girlhood by an attack of small-pox, which, as she 
herself records, "rendered my complexion thick and muddy 
and my features heavy and coarse, leaving me so moderate a 
share of good looks as quite to warrant my mother's satisfaction 
in saying when I went on the stage, * Well, my dear, they can't 
say we have brought you out to exhibit your beauty.' Plain 
I undoubtedly was, but I by no means always looked so : and so 
great was the variation in my appearance at different times, that 
my comical old friend, Mrs. Fitzhugh, once exclaimed, * Fanny 
Kemble, you are the ugliest and the handsomest woman in 
London!'" 

The justice of this somewhat paradoxical pronouncement was 
in great measure borne out by the fact, that in Fanny Kemble 

♦ " Record of a Girlhood." By Frances Ann Kemble. London: Richard Bentley 
& Son, 1879. 
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there was visible a certain grace of deportment and bearing, 
which, innate and hereditary as it was, she shared in some 
degree with the greater members of her family, while her counte- 
nance was both expressive and pleasing. 

At the time when she was attacked by the small-pox, she was 
a girl of sixteen, just returned from school in Paris, and heV 
description of herself in one respect at this period is worthy of 
notice, in that it somewhat sets at nought the well-established 
belief in the certain efficacy of a French dancing master. 

** All my French dancing lessons had not given me a good 
deportment, nor taught me to hold myself upright I stooped, 
slouched, and poked, stood with one hip up, and one shoulder 
down, and exhibited an altogether disgracefully ungraceful 
carriage, which greatly afflicted my parents .... I was 
placed under the tuition of a sergeant of the Royal Foot Guards, 
who undertook to make young ladies carry themselves and walk 
well, and not exactly like Grenadiers either. This warrior having 
duly put me through a number of elementary exercises, such as 
we see the awkward squads on parade grounds daily drilled in, 
took leave of me with the verdict that I * was fit to march before 
the Duke of York,' then Commander of the Forces : and, thanks 
to his instructions, I remained endowed with a flat back, well- 
placed shoulders, an erect head, upright carriage and resolute 
steps." 

The Kembles, that is Charles Kemble and his family, were at 
this time living in London, in a house in Soho Square ; and it 
was just at this period of her life, Fanny Kemble tells us, that 
she first " began to be aware of the ominous distresses and dis- 
turbances connected with the affairs of the theatre" (Covent 
Garden), " that were to continue and increase until the miserable 
subject became literally the sauce of our daily bread, embittering 
my father's life with incessant care and harassing vexation, and 
of the haunting apprehension of that ruin which threatened us 
for years, and which his most strenuous efforts only delayed, with- 
out averting it. The proprietors were engaged in a law suit with 
each other, and finally one of them threw the whole concern into 
Chancery ; and for years that dreary Chancery suit seemed to 
envelope us in an atmosphere of palpitating suspense or stagnant 
uncertainty, and to enter as an inevitable element into every hope^ 
fear, expectation, resolution, event, or action of our lives." 
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The effect which the struggles and embarrassments of her 
father in connection with Covent Garden Theatre had upon 
Fanny Kemble's future career was very great. Even in those 
early years of her girlhood, the desire to help in some way the 
waning fortunes of her family is clearly apparent And it was 
with this object that a few years later she embraced a profession 
which, notwithstanding strong hereditary taste and sympathy 
with histrionic art, was, in most respects, eminently distasteful 
to her. 

At this time, however, her great ambition was to be distin- 
guished as a writer. Thus in one of her letters written to a dear 
friend in the year 1827, the young girl, then between sixteen 
and seventeen, says : " To make a name for myself as a writer 
is the aim of my ambition." And in pursuance of this she was 
actually writing a play, of which in the same letter she speaks as 
follows : 

" As nobody but myself can give you any opinion of it " (the 
play) " you must be content to take my own, making all allowances 
for etc., etc., etc. I think, irrespective of age or sex, it is not a 
bad play — perhaps considering both, a tolerably fair one ; there is 
some good writing in it, and good situations ; the latter I owe to 
suggestions of my mothers, who is endowed with what seems to 
me really a science by itself, />., the knowledge of producing 
dramatic effect ; more important to a playwright than even true 
delineation of character or beautiful poetry." 

Fanny Kemble here alludes to her mother's accurate per- 
ception of dramatic expediency. Mrs. Charles Kemble would 
seem indeed from her daughter's testimony to have been the 
possessor of qualities as distinctive in their own way as those of 
the family with which her marriage connected her. Speaking 
of her, Fanny Kemble declares : 

" I am persuaded that whatever qualities of mind or character 
I inherit from my father's family, I am more strongly stamped 
with those which I derive from my mother, a woman who, pos- 
sessing no specific gift in such perfection as the dramatic talent 
of the Kembles, had in a higher degree than any of them the 
peculiar organization of genius. To the fine senses of a savage 
rather than a civilized nature, she joined an acute instinct of 
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correct criticism in all matters of art, and a general quiet r.css 
and accuracy of perception, and brilliant vividness of expression, 
that made her conversation delightful. Had she possessed half 
the advantages of education which she and my father laboured 
to bestow upon us, she would, I think, have been one of the most 
remarkable persons of her time." 

Mrs. Kemble was the daughter of a French officer in one of 
the armies which France sent to invade Switzerland. His name 
was Decamp, and his daughter, who was born in Vienna on 
the anniversary of the "Empress-King's" birth, he called Maria 
Theresa. Afterwards, when Captain Decamp had settled ir> 
London, his little daughter became the most distinguished of the 
little band of child-actors and actresses, who under the direction 
of Le Texier, the celebrated French reader, performed Berquin's 
and Madame de Genlis's juvenile dramas. 

But to return to Fanny Kemble. A little later in the year 
1827 she again writes to the same friend anent her play. This 
time to announce that : 

"I have finished my play. Last Monday, having in the 
morning achieved the termination of the Fourth Act, and finding 
that my father did not act on Tuesday, I resolved, if possible, to 
get it finished in order to read it to him on Tuesday evening. 
So on Monday evening at six o'clock 1 sat down to begin my 
Fifth Act, and by half-past eleven had completed my task 
. . . . " Even if it succeeds and is praised and admired, I shall 
never feel so happy as when my father greeted my entrance 
into the drawing-room with * Is it done, my love ? I shall be 
the happiest man alive if it succeeds ! ' " 

Of this play, which its author entitled Francis /., she tells 
us that John Murray, the publisher, gave her four hundred and 
fifty pounds for it. " This generous price," she adds (" remuner- 
ation I dare not call it " ) obtained for me my brother's com- 
mission." 

It was in the autumn of 1829 that the first definite indication 
of her career as an actress occurred. Previous to this indeed, she 
had confided to a friend the existence of scTme desire on her part 
to adopt the stage as a profession. The state of her father's 
affairs made it imperative that his children should, as far as 
possible, earn an independence for themselves. Two professions 
had, therefore, presented themselves to his daughter Fanny^ 
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namely acting and governessing. Of the former she had 
written to her friend : 

" My father said the other day, * There is a fine fortune to be 
made by any young woman of even decent talent on the stage 
now.' A fine fortune is a fine thing : to be sure, there remains 
a rather material question to settle, that of * even decent talent' 
A passion for all beautiful poetry I am sure you will grant me ; 
and you would perhaps be inclined to take my father and 
mother's word for my dramatic capacity. ... In some respects, 
no girl intending herself for this profession can have had better 
opportunities of acquiring just notions on the subject of acting 
. • . . Nature has certainly not been as favourable to me as 
might have been wished, if I am to embrace a calling where 
personal beauty, if not indispensable, is so great an advantage. 
But if the informing spirit be mine, it shall go hard, if with a face 
and voice as obedient to my emotions as mine are, I do not in 
some measure make up for the want of good looks. My father 
is now proprietor and manager of the theatre, and those certainly 
are favourable circumstances for my entering on a career which 
is one of great labour and some exposure, at the best, to a woman, 
and where a young girl cannot be too prudent herself, nor her 
protectors too careful of her. I hope 1 have not taken up this 
notion too hastily, and I have no fear of looking only on the 
bright side of the picture, for ours is a house where that is very 
seldom seen." 

The common sense and sobriety expressed in the above are 
somewhat remarkable in a girl of the writer's age. But then and 
afterwards in an even accentuated degree Fanny Kemble's view 
of the stage as a profession for women in general, and as her own 
profession in particular, gave evidence of a gravity of judgment 
and sense of responsibility not commonly attributed to the 
members of that profession. 

In spite of the foregoing correspondence, the question of the 
writer adopting the stage as a calling was not seriously dis- 
cussed between her and her parents till two years later. Mean- 
time, during a portion of those two years Fanny Kemble was 
living at Edinburgh with her cousin, Mrs. Henry Siddons. Her 
stay there seems to have made a peculiar impression upon the 
development of her character. Speaking of herself at the time, 
she says : 
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" I was vehement and excitable, violently impulsive, and with 
a wild, irregulated imagination. ... A good fortune, for 
which I can never be sufficiently thankful, occurred to me at this 
time, in the very intimate intercourse which grew up just then 
between our family and that of my cousin, Mrs. Henry Siddons 
. . . . Mrs. Henry Siddons obtained my mother's consent 
that I should go to Edinburgh to pay her a visit, which prolonged 
itself for a year — the happiest of my life. . . . Edinburgh at that 
time was still the small but important capital of Scotland 
instead of what railroads and modern progress have reduced it to, 
merely the largest town. Those were the days of the giants Scott, 
Wilson, Hogg, Jeffrey, Brougham, Sydney Smith, the Homers, 
Lord Murray, Allison, and all the formidable intellectual 
phalanx that held mental dominion over the English-speaking 
world, under the blue and yellow standard of the Edinburgh 
Review^ At Edinburgh, moreover, a certain change in her 
regard of religious subjects took place. ** From some cause or 
other," she writes, " my mind became much affected at this time 
by religious considerations, and a strong devotional element 
began to predominate among my emotions and cogitations." 
This change was perhaps more truly but a development of 
tendencies latent in her nature. She seems indeed to have 
always had what an eccentric clerical friend denominated as a 
" natural turn for religion." Not unnaturally, however, the 
feelings thus aroused were anything but favourable to a desire 
to go on the stage. At this time " my own former fancy for 
going on the stage had died away. . . . The turn I had 
exhibited for acting at school appeared to have evaporated, and 
Covent Garden itself never occurred to me as a great institution 
for purposes of art or enlightened public recreation, but only as 
my father's disastrous property to which his life was being 
sacrificed : and every thought connected with it gradually 
became more and more distasteful to me." That time modified 
to a great extent these views is beyond doubt, yet to the end 
and all through her dramatic career Fanny Kemble never 
experienced the utter absorption and delight in it which to the 
great actor is as the breath of life, while at no time was she, on 
her own showing, quite free from grave doubts as to the 
righteousness or expediency of the calling to which nevertheless, 
in the filial desire to help her parents, she had given herself. 
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The year 1 829 saw the commencement of that career. She thus re- 
cords the circumstances which led to her d^but at Covent Garden. 

" In the autumn of 1829, my father being then absent on a 
professional tour in Ireland, my mother, coming in one day 
threw herself into a chair and burst into tears. * It has come at 
last,* she said, ' our property is to be sold. I have seen that fine 
building all covered with bills of sale ; the theatre must be closed, 
and I know not how many hundred poor people will be turned 
adrift without employment* ... I comforted my mother, and 
wrote a most urgent entreaty to my father to allow me to seek 
employment as a governess, and at once to relieve him of the 
burden of my maintenance. . . . Next day my mother asked 
me whether I seriously thought I had any real talent for the 
stage. . . . She begged me to learn some part and say it to 
her. *I wish you would study Juliet for me.' So in the 
evening I stood up, and with indescribable trepidation repeated 
my first lesson in tragedy. . . . Three weeks from that time I was 
brought out. Not much time for preparation for such an 
experiment, but I had no more, to become acquainted with my 
fellow actors, not one of whom I had ever spoken to, or seen, off 
the stage, before ; to learn all the technical business of the stage, 
how to carry myself before the audience, how to concert my move- 
ments with the movements of those I was acting with, so as not 
to impede their efforts, while giving the greatest effect to my 
own. I do not wonder, when I remember this brief apprentice- 
ship to my profession, that Mr. Macready once said I did not 
kn'ow the elements of it." 

Subsequent events, however, proved Fanny Kemble's Juliet to 
have been one of the most brilliant successes of the English 
stage. Her costume for her d^but in this great part is worth 
recalling ; it was : 

" Simply a dress of plain white satin with a long train with 
short sleeves and a low body ; my hair was dressed in the fashion 
I usually wore it, a girdle of fine paste brilliants, and a small 
comb of the same, which held up my hair were the only theatrical 
parts of the dress, which was as perfectly simple and as absolutely 
unlike anything Juliet ever wore as possible ! . . . . My frame 
of mind appears to me now curious enough. Though I had 
found out I could act, and that with a sort of frenzy of passion 
and entire self-forgetfulness, my going on the stage was absolutely 
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an act of duty and conformity to the will of my parents, 
strengthened by my own conviction that I was bound to help 
them by every means in my power. The theatrical profession 
was, however, utterly distasteful to me, though acting itself 
was not, and every detail of my future vocation was more or 
less repugnant to me. Nor did custom ever render this aversion 
less; liking my work so little, it is wonderful to me that I ever 
achieved any success at all. The dramatic element inherent in 
my organization must have been very powerful to have enabled 
me without either study or love of my profession to do anything 
worth anything in it Coming of a family of real artists, I have 
never felt that I deserved that honourable name." 

But it is time to come to the actual circumstances of the first 
appearance, which she herself relates with much spirit as follows : 

" My mother, who had left the stage for upwards of twenty 
years, returned to it on the night of my first appearance, that I 
might have the comfort and support of her being with me in my 
trial. . . . My dear Aunt Dall, my maid and the theatre dresser 
performed my toilet for me, and there I sat, ready for execution, 
with the palms of my hands convulsively pressed together, and 
the tears brimming slowly over down my rouged cheeks. At 
last * Miss Kemble called for the stage, ma'am ! ' started me on 
my feet, and I was led round to the side scene opposite that 
from which I saw my mother advance on the stage, and while 
the uproar of reception filled me with terror, dear old Mrs. 
Davenport, and dear Mr. Keeley and half the dramatis persona 
of the play stood round me as I lay all but insensible in my 
aunt's arms. * Never mind *em ! Miss Kemble,* urged Keeley, 
* don't think of 'em any more than if they were so many rows of 
cabbages ! ' * Nurse ! ' called my mother, and on waddled Mrs. 
Davenport, and turning back, called * Juliet!' My aunt gave 
me an impulse forward, and I ran straight across the stage, 
stunned with the tremendous shout that greeted me, my eyes 
covered with mist, and the green baize flooring of the stage 
feeling as if it rose up against my feet ; but I got hold of my 
mother, and stood like a terrified creature at bay, confronting 
the huge theatre full of human beings. I do not think a word 
I uttered during the scene could have been audible ; in the next, 
the ball-room, I began to forget myself ; in the following one, 
the balcony scene, I had done so, and, for aught I knew, I was 
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Juliet, the passion I was uttering sending hot waves of blushes 
all over my neck and shoulders, while the poetry sounded like 
music to me as I spoke it, with no consciousness of anything 
before me, utterly transported into the imaginary existence of 
the play. After this, I did not return into myself till all was 
over, and amid a tumultuous storm of applause, congratulation, 
tears, embraces, and a general joyous explosion of unutterable 
relief at the fortunate termination of my attempt, we went home. 
And so my life was determined, and I devoted myself to an avo- 
cation which I never liked or honoured, and about the very nature 
of which I have never been able to come to any decided opinion." 
To this she adds : " When I saw the shop windows full of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence's sketch of me, and knew myself the subject 
of almost daily newspaper notices ; when plates and saucers were 
brought to me with small figures of me as Juliet on them, 
when gentlemen showed me lovely buff-coloured neck 
handkerchiefs which they had bought, and which had, as I 
thought pretty lilac flowers all over them, which proved on 
nearer inspection to be minute copies of Lawrence's head of me, 
I, not unnaturally, in the fulness of my inexperience, believed in 
my own success." 

But Fanny Kemble was too clear sighted and far too 
cognisant of all that is required and implied in the man or 
woman who is a great actor or actress to be finally deceived as 
to her own performance. No one more than herself recognised 
the truth of Harness's criticism, that " seeing Fanny Kemble act 
was exactly like looking at Mrs. Siddons through the diminishing 
end of an opera-glass," or the loss and gain to herself that 
the likeness to her great aunt entailed upon her. As a matter 
of fact, the wild furore with which London greeted her 
appearance as Juliet in 1829 was never equalled in her subse- 
quent parts. Indeed, when in 1832 Covent Garden Theatre 
passed from the Kemble management, and Fanny Kemble 
went to America, the best days of her theatrical career may be 
said to have ended. The record of her triumph as an actress 
belongs to the record of her girlhood. It began and ended 
practically in Covent Garden Theatre, the theatre which, as she 
herself says, her uncle, John Kemble built, where he and her 
aunt, Mrs. Siddons, took leave of the stage, and where she 
made her first entrance upon it 

Ella MacMaiion. 
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H ]^rau^ulent Hutboress* 

By E. N. LEIGH FRY. 
Author of "A Scars Thistle," " Shreds and Patches," etc 

Laurence Blair, novelist, entered the Tunbridge Station as the 
London train was about to start Hurriedly catching up one or 
two papers at the bookstall, he tossed a shilling to the boy, and, 
barely waiting for his change, took his seat in a-first class com- 
partment. It was empty, and he settled himself in a corner, 
proceeding in a leisurely way to absorb the evening news from 
The Globe, Presently he glanced at the other papers lying on 
the seat beside him, and wondered idly what had induced him to 
include The Weekly Want in the bateh. He was not sure that 
he had ever studied the contents of that periodical, and he turned 
its pages over with a mental atttitude of half-amused indulgence, 
quite suitable in a novelist of Mr. Laurence Blair's assured 
position when regarding a penny weekly of the calibre of The 
Weekly Want 

He looked over the " Answers to Correspondents," wondering 
who and what were the young persons — obviously they were 
" young persons " — who consulted the Editor as to their com- 
plexions, their literary ambitions and their love affairs. He 
skimmed a column of paragraphic personalities, finding them no 
more objectionable, and displaying quite as much literary work- 
manship, as those retailed by sixpenny Society journals ; and a 
letter from " Godiva " to " Ethelinda," treating of dress and 
fashion, scarcely more ilipppant or vulgarly inane than similar 
effusions in Ladies' Papers of the front rank. There were also 
verses and much fiction, the latter, for the most part, complete 
short stories. He began to read one, selecting it chiefly because 
the title, " Wedded to a Corpse " struck him as particularly grue- 
some, and also, vaguely, as one that had been used before : he 
seemed to recognise it 

The feeling increased as he read. He had somewhere heard 
this, or read it, or — by Heavens !— he sat bolt upright — he had 
written it himself ! Yes, now he remembered ; it belonged to 
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his early youth, but he had written it A poor thing enough, he 
thought pityingly, not very like the masterly work he turned out 
now, but it was his. There were even some little mannerisms 
which were quite recognisable as his, though they had been im- 
proved and developed since then, and his reviewers alluded to 
them now as " style." 

There was no doubt he was the author, but how in the name of 
wonder had it got into The Weekly Want ? It had never been 
published before, of that he felt assured, and he tried hard to 
remember when and where it had been written. He threw his 
mind back into the past and into his earlier life, till he lighted 
upon the remembrance of a literary society, which his sister had 
started and managed, doing duty as secretary, until it died the 
natural death of most amateur literary societies. The young 
Blairs had all scribbled more or less, though it was only 
Laurence's talent in that direction that later developed into 
something which upon occasion had been called genius. And 
now he remembered as a definite fact that it was for Annette's 
society he had written this particular story. 

But still, how had it got into The Weekly Want ? Beneath 
the title appeared the statement : — " By F. Hastings, Author of, 
' Walter's Faith,' ' Nancy's Dream,' * By the Wild Waves,' &c." 

" I wonder," mused Blair, " does F. Hastings produce all his 
fiction on the same principle, and at what rate is he paid for it ? 
And how — ^how the dickens — did he get hold of this ? " 

The speculation kept him absorbed till he reached Charing 
Cross, and by the time a hansom had deposited him at his 
chambers he had. resolved to find out. He penned a polite note 
to the Editor of The Weekly Want^ requesting as a favour to be 
supplied with the address of Mr. F. Hastings, but giving no hint 
of his reason for enquiring. 

In due course an answer reached him. 

"Dear Sir, 

" Miss Frances Hetherington writes under the name 
of F. Hastings, and has for some considerable time been a con- 
tributor to The Weekly Want. Her address is, 25, Heliotrope 
Place, West Kensington. 

" Yours faithfully, 

**T. Johnston." 
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" Hetherington," mused Blair, " Hetherington. I may have 
heard the name before, but I certainly can't connect it with any- 
thing at present." 

Then he took up his pen again, and wrote to his sister, Mrs. 
Maldon. 

"Dear Annette, 

"Did we ever know any Hetheringtons ? If so, who 
and what were they ? IVe come across the name lately, and 
fancy we may have had something to do with them years ago. 

" By the way, I suppose you have not preserved the valuable 
MSS. appertaining to that scribbling society you once con- 
ducted? I remember contributing a blood-curdling tale, 
entitled * Wedded to a Corpse ,* and am curious to look it over. 
" I hope you and Harry and the kid flourish. 

" Your affectionate brother, 

" Laurence Blair." 
And to this, answer came back : — 

" Dearest Laurie, 

" I could not have answered either of your queries had 
it not been for both. The construction of that sentence is 
curious and I expect you to criticise it ; nevertheless, it expresses 
a fact plainly. 

•* We never exactly knew any Hetheringtons, but a Mr. David 
Hetherington was a member of that very scribbling society to 
which you allude — but for your reference to it I could not have 
connected the name with anything. We did not know him in 
the least ; he was introduced by another member, I have quite 
forgotten whom. 

" As to the MSS. of the dear old society — it's all very well for 
you to scoff" at it now^ Laurie ! — the rule was that all should be 
returned to their authors at the end of the year ; and all were, 
with the exception of the particular bundle in which was that 
ghastly tale of yours. What do you want to do with it now, 
Laurie ? Found a new three-volumes on it ? I should have 
forgotten what became of it but for your mentioning the name 
of Hetherington. It totally disappeared, and a nice bother I 
had about it. I found it reached Edith Harland, but never got 
on to Maisie Floyd. Between them on the list came this Mr. 
David Hetherington, and to him I wrote and wrote again, getting 
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no answer. At last, after some time, I found out through some- 
one that he was dead. And so that bundle of MSS. was lost 
for ever, at least I have never seen it since. Harry is all right, 
and the blessed babe blooming. Come down and see us soon, 
like a good boy. 

" Your loving sister, 

** Annette Maldon. 

** P.S. — By the way, your last heroine annoys me. Once or 
twice she does things I don't believe she would have done. You 
want a woman to help you with your women, Laurie. If you 
had that, I honestly think your stories would be pretty nearly 
perfect." 

" So that was how it was done," mused Laurence Blair, as he 
laid down the letter, " at least that begins the story. I think I 
want to know the rest ; it promises to be interesting and I 
always like to go on to the last chapter. Besides, there's a 
principle involved. I think it is obviously my duty to put some 
check on Miss Frances Hetherington's career as a fictionist — at 
all events to suggest that in future she should not amass coin by 
means of annexed MS." 

Whereupon he took his hat, strolled into the street, and hailing 
a hansom was driven off in the direction of West Kensington. 

Heliotrope Place is chiefly remarkable for that absolute 
dreariness which is only found in perfection in the streets devoted 
to respectable poverty. The relief and variety of broken win- 
dows, open doors, dirty children in the gutters, and conver- 
sational ladies on the doorsteps, is denied it. All the houses are 
cut to a pattern and have a hopeless look of sameness, as 
though the inhabitants were all on the same dreary plane of 
respectability, with no iota of individuality allowed to any one 
of them. Laurence Blair rang the bell of 25, and after a pause 
it was answered by a domestic of the type suggested by the 
exterior of the house ; not dirty and not clean. 

** Does Miss Hetherington live here ? " Blair enquired. 

" Mrs. and Miss 'Etherington, yes. Sir," replied the damsel. 

" Is Miss Hetherington at home ? " 

"Oh, yes, Sir, she's at 'ome — along of Mrs. 'Etherington 
being so ill. Will you walk upstairs, Sir? — it's the first floor." 

Blair entered the narrow passage, and followed the girl 
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upstairs. She opened a door on the first landing and ushered 
him in. He handed her one of his cards and she departed, 
evidently entering the other door on the same landing, as a 
murmured colloquy followed in the next room. 

He surveyed his surroundings. The room was small, plain 
and poor ; the furniture consisted of a round centre table, a 
sideboard, some horsehair chairs, and, in the window, another 
table littered over with papers and writing materials. If truth 
is to be told, he was sadly tempted to inspect the contents of 
that table more closely ; but he restrained himself, and studied 
some photographs on the mantelpiece, till the door opening he 
turned and faced the incomer with an expression of calm and 
judicial severity. He did not know exactly what he had ex- 
pected to see, but it was borne in upon him all at dnce it could 
not have been this. 

She was a small and very slight girl of, perhaps, two and 
twenty; far too : slight, indeed, for her face was thin, almost 
drawn ; it was absolutely pallid, and about her large grey eyes 
there was a strained look, which seemed to tell of sleepless 
nights. She was dressed in a grey gown, absolutely neat and 
absolutely shabby. His card was in her hand, and she looked at 
the successful novelist as she entered with a puzzled and 
enquiring expression. 

" Mr. Laurence Blair ? " she said. 

*' Yes," he answered, and then, for the life of him, did not 
know how to go on. He certainly had not planned how he was 
going to conduct the interview ; it had not occurred to him that 
it would be other than a very simple affair, and he was seldom 
at a loss how to express himself. Then, too, he was obviously 
in the right, and the person he had come to interview as 
obviously in the wrong. But now, as he looked at the fraudulent 
authoress, and regarded her thin cheeks, the only idea that came 
to him was : — " That girl is half-starved." And, again, as the 
strained eyes met his: — "She is in some terrible trouble." 
However, it was impossible he could go on standing there look- 
ing mutely at her. He made an effort. 

" I am speaking to Miss Frances Hetherington ? " 

" Yes." 

" I — I wished to see you. I obtained your address from the 
Editor of the Weekly WanC 
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"Yes?" she said again, and some eagerness came into her 
face. Was it an offer of work that was coming to her ? 

"I — I was reading last week's number of that paper, and 
came upon a story ostensibly by you." He hardened his voice. 
After all, this pale thin woman was a thief, and thieves do not 
have their sentences remitted simply because they are pale and 
thin. She must offer some better defence. " Ostensibly by you," 
he repeated, and looked at her keenly. 

Her pallor became a degree more ghastly. She opened her 
mouth to speak, but no words came. 

" The strange thing about it is," he went on, *' that I wrote 
that story myself." 

This time she succeeded in articulating. 

" You wrote it," she said, ^^ you I " 

" Yes," he said, calmly, " and I am naturally a little curious to 
learn how it came into your possession, and why you published 
it as yours." 

' I didn't know," she stammered helplessly," I didn't know — I 
couldn't guess it was yours." 

" No," he said drily, " but you must have known for a dead 
certainty it wasn't yours'' 

She caught hold of the table as if to steady herself. " What 
are you going to do ? " she asked in a sort of dry whisper. " Did 
you — did you tell Mr. Johnston ? " 

** I've told no one," he said, and he pushed a chair forward. 
** Sit down ; you don't look able to stand." 

" I haven't been in bed for some nights, and I — I haven't 
eaten much to-day," she said, in a humbly apologetic tone. 

" I am sorry," he said, and his voice softened again. After 
all, he reflected, if the unwritten laws of civilization forbid you 
to hit another man when he is down, they must even more 
strongly prohibit kicking and trampling on a woman when she 
is obviously lying helpless in the depths. " I don't want to 
annoy you more than I can help," he went on, " but I shall be 
obliged if you will tell me the history of this wretched story 
— please, understand I don't value it at a penny-piece — I 
simply want to know how it happened. You are not in the 
habit of — doing this sort of thing?" 

"No; oh, no!" The girl raised her head, and looked at 
him piteously. " No ; oh, no 1 Never before ! And — ^and it 
was only— my mother is dying." oigitize-dbyGoOgle 
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Blair moved uneasily; he began to have a general im- 
pression that he was the culprit. " I'm — Fm being a brute, I 
believe/* he said. "Never mind about it all. It doesn't 
matter. I will go— you want to go back to your mother?** 

He moved a step towards the door. 

" Oh, no ! " she said. " I want to tell you first — please let me 
tell you, and — and— when I am able, I will pay you for it, 
and " 

** Please^ Miss Hetherington," he broke in. 

" Oh, sit down, and let me tell you," she said ; and he obeyed 
her, wishing sincerely he had never begun to prosecute the 
enquiry, and that either he or number twenty-five Heliotrope 
Place, West Kensington, were somewhere on the other side of 
the globe. 

" I write stories," she began, in a quick, disjointed way ; " they 
are not very good, but I have to write — it is the only thing I 
can do. WeVe had very little money, mother and I, since the 
Farthingford Bank broke. It does not matter for me — I am 
young, and can get used to things — but mother, it hurt her. It 
was two months ago she got ill — and now the doctor says — she 
will never get better." She stopped, and choked down some- 
thing. He tried helplessly to interrupt, but she went on. '* Tve 
been writing for these sort of papers for some time — Household 
Chatter^ the Family Cupboard^ and the Weekly Want. Chiefly 
for the Weekly Want — they pay half-a-guinea a column, and 
regularly on publication, and the editor has been very kind to 
me. He had promised to take another short story, and I sat 
down to write it one night — mother was asleep — and I could not 
think. I could not think — nothing would come." She stretched 
her arms out on the table before her, and looked with a sort of 
blank desolation across at the opposite wall, with its cheap paper 
patterned with bunches of impossible roses. " Nothing would 
come — nothing. And I wanted the money — I wanted the money 
so badly." 

The successful novelist, who worked for name and fame, and 
love of his art, looked at the girl, who had written for dear life, 
who had sat drearily alone in the night, insufficiently fed, he 
guessed, cudgelling her weary brain for the thoughts and the 
v^ ords ihat would not come ; and he felt vaguely his indignation 
abcut literary theft was slipping away from him, and that, if she 
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were to help herself to his forthcoming serial, he would probably 
look on in silence. 

" I tried,'* she said ; " I never tried so hard before, but it was 
no use — my head was so hot, and things went round, and there 
was no thought anywhere. Then somehow I remembered some 
bundles of papers which belonged to my only brother, who died 
years ago. I wondered if he had left anything that would do. 
I went to the box where they were and got them out, and looked 
them over. There was — that story. I saw it was not David's ; 
it v/as not his writing, and it was signed * L. B.* But I took it. 
I — knew it was stealing.'* 

" Don't," he said. 

" I knew it was stealing," she repeated, " but there was nothing 
else to do. I couldn't think, and — mother was lying there. I 
copied it out, and I took it to Mr. Johnston in the morning. He 
was very kind : I told him about mother, and he paid me then." 

She paused, and looked across at him, the big strained grey 
eyes gazing at him from the thin white face. 

" Will you wait till mother dies before you tell Mr. Johnston ? 
He would give me no more work." 

" Good Heaven ! " he cried. " What do you take me for ? Do 
you suppose that any mortal being will ever hear it from my 
lips? I make you a present of the miserable thing — and — 
and " 

Perhaps he had baen going to throw the serial into the 
bargain. 

" You are good," she said ; " I do thank you for your mercy. 
I — I can't pay you what I got just now," she went on painfully; 
" the money is nearly spent. But I shall send it to you by-and- 
bye — whenever I have enough. I have your address," and her 
eyes fell on his card lying on the table. 

" Oh," he said, desperately, getting up, " can't you understand 
I don't want it ? The story is yours— I have given it to you." 

" I must pay it," she said. And then she moved across the 
room to the writing-table, and turned over some of the papers 
lying there till she found what she sought, and held it out to him. 
" That is it — your manuscript." 

He took it, and looked at it curiously a moment. He recog- 
nised the old thing, and thought of the vague ambitions that had 
stirred him when he wrote it ; of how, later, they had developed 
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and taken shape ; of how, now, some were attained. Then he 
tore the MS. across once or twice, and threw the fragments into 
a waste-basket which stook beside the writing-table. 

" That is the end of it," he said. " I think no evidence 
remains now that I ever had anything to do with the tale. 
Please forget that I had. Miss Hetherington." 

" You are good," she said again, clasping her hands. And 
then a weak, rather querulous call of " Frances " came from the 

next room. " I must go — it's mother. Will you ? I haven't 

been able to say " 

" Don't say anything, please," he interrupted. " Forgive my 
intrusion, and don't let me keep you from your mother." 

He held out his hand. She paused a moment, then let him 
take hers. A minute later he had found his way downstairs, 
and let himself out at the street door. 

He meditated deeply on his way back, with brows drawn, and 
a generally dissatisfied expression. He had always felt strongly 
on the subject of literary honesty ; that one author should help 
himself to the plot or ideas of another was to him the height of 
immorality, and this was a case of wholesale theft. It was, 
perhaps, somewhat surprising that the result of his musings, 
expressed audibly after he had entered his chambers and sat 
down before a bundle of proofs which awaited him, should be : 

** And the devil of it all is I can't write a cheque and send it 
off to the girl. If it were another man, now — or, if Annette 
were in town, perhaps she could do something. But I daren't 
— that girl would not let me. I suppose I can only let 
things alone now — I almost wish I had done that from the 
beginning." 

He did let things alone for six weeks, and then one afternoon 
when he came in he found a letter which had evidently been 
delivered by hand. He opened it, and a small packet dropped 
out, which upon investigation proved to contain two sovereigns, 
one half-sovereign, two shillings and sixpence. Rather mystified, 
he turned to the letter and read : — 

"Dear Sir, 

" I have not been able to send you the money which I 
obtained for your story sooner. It did not make quite five 
columns, but Mr. Johnson paid me for that. 1 enclose £2 12s. 6d. 
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I thank you for your goodness to me. My mother is dead ; I 
shall not be tempted to dishonesty again. 

" Yours faithfully, 

"Frances Hetherington." 

Laurence Blair looked from the six coins lying on the table 
before him to the formal little letter in his hand, and then, with 
sheer, helpless vexation, he opened his lips and swore heartily. 
He had a cheque for three figures, received from his publisher 
that morning, comfortably locked up in the despatch-box beside 
him ; and she had sent him that pitiful little collection, which he 
did not in the least need, which he knew she did — which, as 
likely as not, she had starved herself in order to send. Laurence 
Blair did not often indulge in profanity, but there seemed no 
other resource on the present occasion, and he gave vent to some 
exceedingly nervous English. 

He had a wild idea of taking the money back, but felt he 
dared not : it would be useless. The mother was dead too, and 
the girl alone in the world. Then he looked at the address at the 
top of the letter, and found it was no longer Heliotrope Place, 
but one which he recognised as in an even poorer and cheaper 
neighbourhood. He pushed the things on his tabk about with 
growing irritation, and upset some letters and papers on the 
floor. Picking them up, his eye was caught by some words in 
his sister^s writing : — 

" You want a woman to help you with your women, Laurie ; 
if you had that, I honestly think your stories would be pretty 
nearly perfect." 

" By Jove ! " cried Blair, suddenly drawing his writing 
materials towards him. " On my word, I believe that is the 
very idea ! " 

Then he wrote: — 

"Dear Miss Hetherington, 

"I have safely received your note, with £2 12s. 6d. 
enclosed, for which I thank you. I am sorry you would not 
even accept a little twopenny-ha'penny story from me. As you 
would not, you have certainly more than paid the debt in full. 
I am very grieved to hear of your mother's death. Please, let 
me assure you of my sincere sympathy. 
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" If you are not very busy just now, will you do me a favour, 
and undertake some work for me? I have just finished a novel, 
which will first run as a serial in the Metropolitan Magazine^ and 
I am dissatisfied with one or two scenes, and doubtful about my 
treatment of some of the female characters. Will you look over 
the MS. and give me your opinion ? And, more especially, will 
you tell me what you think of Chapter XIII. and the latter 
part of Chapter XXXI. ? And will you sketch out the altera- 
tions you think necessary. Please let me know your terms for 
this sort of work when you return the MS. 

" Believe me, 

" Yours very faithfully, 

"Laurence Blair." 

He packed the letter up with a bundle of manuscript, and later 
in the day left the parcel at the door of Miss Hetherington's 
new address. Then he went home and waited. 

A week later the manuscript came back, acccompanied by a 
letter and some closely-written sheets of paper. He took the 
letter first :— 

"Dear Mr. Blair, 

" Thank you exceedingly for your great kindness. I 
have read the novel carefully, I must not tell you with what 
enjoyment, and especially those scenes you mentioned. My 
literary opinion is of no value, but I think I do understand my 
own sex, and I fancy you have made some little mistakes in 
* Jenny.' You mean her to be a specially refined and delicate- 
minded girl, I think, and so you have drawn her in the main ; 
but there are one or two things which I think you should alter, 
and — it seems great impertinence in me to say it to you — I 
think you should re-write the thirteenth chapter. 'Jenny 
would never have discussed, even with her dearest friend, her 
feeling for her undeclared lover. I have noted down on the 
accompanying paper the points I think you should notice, and 
you will see I have sketched out what I think would be a more 
natural rendering of that chapter. 

" Believe me, 

" Yours sincerely, 
" Frances Hetherington ." 
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Blair took up the sheets of paper and read rapidly, growing 
interest appearing on his face the while. Miss Hetherington 
had re-written the entire scene, and she had done it well. She 
had no great originality ; the plots and characters she herself 
conceived were generally weak ; but she was genuinely appre- 
ciative and sympathetic, and could follow ,out an idea when it 
was presented to her, besides having the gift of writing graceful 
and natural conversation with facility. 

"By Jove!" cried Blair, throwing down the papers as he 
finished. " She can write, after all ! " Then he broke into a 
laugh. " Why, it's collaboration I Oh, now I see my way to 
that cheque all right." 

" No, there's no moral," said Mrs. Laurence Blair, eighteen 
months later, as she sat on the lawn at Maldon Court beside her 
sister-in-law. She had been telling her the true story of how 
" Wedded to a Corpse " appeared in the Weekly Want " I feel 
there is no moral anywhere about my story ; for, if I hadn't been 
a thief, I should never have met Laurence." 

"Very likely that is what fetched him," said Mrs. Maldon, 
somewhat hazily ; " one of Laurie's fads is that art is entirely 
independent of morality." 

" Well, but I don't quite see " began Mrs. Blair. 

" No, dear," said Mrs. Maldon, who was essentially a woman 
and entirely illogical in her mode of conducting a conversation 
" but the way in which the severe application of that principle 
to his last book has made the hair of the Grandmothers Gazette 
stand on end, is to me a pure joy. And, Frances — moral or no 
moral — Laurie's women have improved since he had you to 
collaborate with as — well, as I expected." 
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'Ulncle 1?icbar^* 

By ALICE MAUD MEADOWS. 

CHAPTER I. 

** Mary Deene." 

" Yes, Aunt Mapleson." 

" Have the goodness to look at me, Mary Deene, when I speak 
to you," Mrs. Mapleson says, for the girl had answered her 
without looking up from a sock she is mending. Now she lifts a 
beautiful pair of grey eyes, and with a little smile curving the full 
red lips, glances at her aunt. 

" I am anxious to finish my work before the gas is lighted," 
she says in excuse. " This dark work tries my sight so by 
artificial light." 

"You always have a grumble ready," Mrs. Mapleson says 
disagreeably, " I suppose your sight will stand as much trying as 
most people's. I have mended hundreds and hundreds of dark 
socks by gaslight and never thought of complaining ; but you 
seem to think that the whole of your life is to be made smooth 
for you — that it is to be all play and no work." 

" Even if I think so," she says softly, " my thoughts are not 
realised, there is more rough than smooth in my life." 

" Do not answer me," the elder woman says sharply, " but 
listen to me, Mary Deene. Mr. Richard Mapleson, my husband's 
elder brother, arrived from Australia yesterday ; to-day he comes 
here to spend some months with us. I wish you distinctly to 
understand that he is in no way related to you ; you were your 
mother's daughter by her first marriage ; you were very young 
when your father died, and your mother married John Mapleson 
before she had been a widow two years, with, in fact, what I have 
always considered indecent haste," 

" Will you have the goodness to remember you are speaking 
of my mother ? " the girl interrupts, a little hotly. 

" So under the circumstances," Mrs. Mapleson goes on, taking 
no notice of the girl's interruption, " it is perhaps only natural 
that you should have looked upon him as a father, and considered 
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his relations as your relations. Of course, as a matter of fact, I 
am not related to you at all." 

" I am not anxious to claim relationship," the girl says 
coldly. " I am quite willing to call you Mrs. Mapleson, if you 
wish it'' 

" I blush for you, Mary Deene," the woman says ; " after all I 
have done for you, to speak to me in that way. I blush for 
you." 

" You need not," the girl answers calmly, " when necessary I 
can blush for myself. You talk of what you have done for me ; 
you do not mention what I have done for you. You forget how 
I work, how I save you the expense of both governess and 
nurse; you forget that my stepfather left me one hundred 
pounds a year, of which you and my uncle deduct ninety for my 
board and lodging, and give me ten only for myself. Be quite 
sure that so soon as I am of age, and my uncle's guardianship 
is over, I shall leave your house, and live a better and easier and 
happier life than I do now, upon the money which is mine." 

" And which never ought to have been yours," Mrs. Mapleson 
says, shaking with rage, "which should have been divided between 
my innocent children ; but quite understand, Mary Deene, that 
I will not have you calling Richard Mapleson uncle. He is no 
relation of yours ; not a drop of his blood flows in your veins. 
You have cheated my children once, do not try to cheat them 
again." 

" I have never cheated them," the girl says scornfully. " My 
stepfather loved me as though I had been his own daughter ; 
when my mother died her loss drew us even closer together, and 
when he went to join her it was but natural he should leave what 
he had to leave to the child of the woman who had been his 
wife." 

"It was not natural," Mrs. Mapleson retorts, "it was most 
unnatural. He had a brother, and he had nephews and nieces, 
to whom he could have left his money. You can go to the 
nursery now, Mary Deene, and mind the children ; Saunders has 
just brought them in from their walk." 

The girl takes up the basket of socks and stockings and goes 
from the room slowly, a red spot burning upon either cheek, a 
wild, fierce anger in her heart. Three years before she had lost 
her stepfather ; for three weary long years she has lived under 
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the guardianship of John Mapleson, the slave of his wife, the 
servant and governess of his children. There is no help for 
It until she comes of age (and there are still eleven dreary- 
months to be lived through before that time). Her money is 
under her uncle's control, and she is bound to live in her uncle's 
house. 

It is a dreary autumnal evening, a white mist is settling down 
upon the earth, and the lamps in the streets are being lighted. 
It is generally part of Mary's work to take her aunt's three chil- 
dren out, but to-day Saunders, the housemaid, wanted to do an 
errand for herself, so the children had gone with her, and Mary 
had stopped at home to do the mending. 

" I thought you were never coming, Mary Deene," Bobby, the 
eldest boy, says, as the girl enters the nursery. " I want my 
boots taken off, and I think there is a stone in my stocking 
Will you see ? " 

" I will if you say please, Bobby," the girl answers kindly, " and 
if you say Mary, not Mary Deene." 

" Shan't say either," the boy says rudely. " Mamma says you 
are to be called Mary Deene, to remind you that you are not a 
Mapleson. Take my boots off directly, or I will scream." 

" Screaming won't hurt me, Bobby," the girl says quietly. 
" You must take your own boots off, if you cannot be polite." 

She turns away from him and busies herself taking off the 
clothes of the two younger children ; Bobby looks at her wrath- 
fully for a moment or two, considers the advisability of 
screaming or not screaming, remembers that though the sound 
will surely bring his mother to the nursery, the manner in which 
she will take it is quite uncertain, and decides he will not carry 
his threat into operation. 

" If I take my boots off I shall throw them at you, Mary 
Deene, that's all," he says. 

He sits down and unbuttons them slowly, keeping his eyes 
upon her the while ; she has taken the baby's feet in her hands, 
and is rubbing them softly, and the little one, who is not yet old 
enough to have been taught to dislike her, smiles and coos her 
thanks, for the poor wee toes are chilly. 

" Don't say I did not warn you," the boy says, standing up 
with the boots in his hands ; but the girl does not turn — scarcely 
notices what he says. He raises his hand, one boot flies across 
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the room and strikes her on the back ; she turns her head quickly 
and, the other following, hits her full on the forehead. At the 
same moment the nursery door opens, Mrs. Mapleson and a 
stranger enter, pause for a moment on the threshold, then the 
stranger strides across the room, catches Bobby by the collar, 
turns him round and gives him a couple of boxes upon the ears 
which make the chairs leap over each other and the room turn 
head over heels. 

" You little wretch," he says — while Mrs. Mapleson curses her 
luck which made her bring the rich uncle unexpectedly to the 
nursery, and mentally makes up her mind to pay out that Mary 
Deene — " you little wretch, how dare you do that ? " 

" She would not take off my boots," Bobby blubbers, " and I 
only did it for fun." 

" For fun," the man repeats, " such fun must be put a stop to, 
young gentleman. Boys are not to be allowed to throw boots 
at ladies." 

" She ain*t a lady," Bobby replies. " She is only Mary Deene." 
** Mary Deene ! " 

Richard Mapleson drops his nephew hastily, and turns to the 
girl, who stands half-dizzy with her hand to her head. 

" Mary Deene," he says again. " Is it possible that you are 
my brother's little daughter ? " 

"His j/^ - daughter," Mrs. Mapleson corrects. "Bobby, 
go and ask Saunders to put you to bed. I am ashamed of 
you." 

" Are you much hurt ? " the man asks, for the girl does not 
answer. " Let me see." 

He moves her hand gently from her head, where she has been 
pressing it tightly. A boy of ten has plenty of strength, and 
Bobby threw with all his. The heel of his boot has cut the deli- 
cate skin, and now the hand is removed, the blood trickles slowly 
down. Richard Mapleson turns and catches Bobby as he is 
leaving the room. 

" Do you see that, you young villain ? " he says, shaking him 
vigorously, and his mother dare not interfere, for might not that 
offend the rich uncle ? " Now go down on your knees and beg 
your cousin's pardon." 

" She ain't my cousin, and I shan't," the boy says, screaming. 
" Mother, make him let me go." 
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Mrs. Mapleson considers a moment, then with tightly-com- 
pressed lips she speaks : 

" I am sure you are sorry for what you have done, Bobby," she 
says, " though I dare say Mary Deene has been unkind to you ; 
so do what your uncle says.'* 

" Indeed, I do not want him to," the girl says, speaking at last. 
" I forgive him without his asking." 

But Uncle Richard is determined, and it ends by the boy 
kneeling before Mary, and mumbling out a wish for forgiveness. 

" Bathe your head in cold water," Richard Mapleson says. " I 
don't think I will stop to see the other children now ; I feel 
rather out of conceit with the young of the human species at this 
moment. I won't keep you now, Mary ; but we must have a 
long chat this evening." 

" Yes, Mr. Mapleson." 

" Mr. Mapleson," he repeats. " Why not Uncle Richard ? " 

"You are not her uncle, Richard," Mrs. Mapleson says. 
" Mary knows that, of course." 

" Not her uncle," Richard repeats. " Well, as a matter of fact, 
I suppose I am not, but I have always considered myself as such. 
Good-bye for the present, Mary ; take care of that head, and lie 
down quietly for an hour or two. I must talk to that nephew of 
mine again." 

" What a pretty girl Mary has grown," he thinks as he leaves 
the nursery. " What a very pretty girl, and I am not her uncle. 
Well, I never thought of it before, but now I am rather glad 
that I am not ; and a man may not marry his brother's 
daughter." 



CHAPTER II. 

Richard Mapleson has been but a very short while in his 
brother's house before he finds out that Mary is very badly 
treated. He has been away from England so long managing 
his own great sheep run in Australia, has seen a beautiful 
woman's face so seldom in all the years, that he looks upon 
Mary with a sort of reverence. It seems to him that the 
delicate, pretty girl ought to have life made very smooth and 
easy for her, instead of working and suffering constantly as he 
sees she does. He would give a good deal to make life bright 
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for her, but there seems only one way in which he can, and he 
is a man of forty-five, while she is but twenty. 

" It is not right that a pretty girl like Mary should have to 
spend the whole of her life with those abominable children," he 
thinks to himself ; "she ought to be allowed to amuse herself ; 
even if John left her quite unprovided for and dependent upon 
Robert's charity, she has no business to be treated as she is, and 
what's more, she shan't be. If they paid a governess to teach 
their children, they dare not treat her as they treat Mary. I'll 
just give Robert a bit of my mind." 

Uncle Richard makes these reflections as he dresses in the 
morning, and not being one to let the grass grow under his feet, 
opens the campaign as he sits down to breakfast. 

" I never see Mary at breakfast-time," he says, innocently. 
"Does she prefer to take hers in her room?" 

Mrs. Mapleson nearly chokes. That anyone should dream 
for a moment that Mary Deene would be consulted as to what 
she preferred. 

" Mary Deene takes her breakfast in the nursery with the 
children," she returns, a little coldly. 

"In the nursery ! " Richard repeats. " Whatever for? " 

" She'd want bacon and eggs for breakfast if she came down 
here," Bobby says, with his mouth full. (The son and heir has 
been promoted from the nursery to the dining-room at meal- 
times, so that his uncle may take a fancy to him.) " She 
only has bread and butter in the nursery." 

"My son, you talk too much," his father says, while his 
mother frowns at him across the table, " Mary has her break- 
fast in the nursery because the little ones cannot do without 
her." 

"But you ought to manage things so that they can do 
without her," Uncle Richard continues. "It's not right that 
a bright young girl should be shut up as she is. There are 
plenty of nurses and governesses to be got, I suppose ? " 

Mr. Mapleson says nothing. There was a time when he used 
to fight feebly for Mary, but he gave it up long ago. Mrs. 
Mapleson rules the roost ; she draws in her thin lips now and 
looks at her brother-in-law. 

"If Mary gets the advantage of a home here, she must make 
herself useful," she returns. 
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" But I don't think she does get the advantages of a home," 
Richard maintains stoutly. " I think she is terribly put upon. 
I always thought John left her a little fortune ; I'm sure I heard 
something about it at the time of the poor fellow's death — 
didn't he, Robert?" 

" Yes," he answers, fidgetting a little ; " he left her a sum of 
money that brings in a hundred a year." 

" Then, in Heaven's name, why do you not deduct some of it 
for her board and residence, and get someone else to mind those 
children of yours ? " 

Mrs. Mapleson is equal to the occasion ; her husband grows 
crimson, and hides himself behind the Times newspaper. 

" Robert has Mary Deene's little fortune entirely under his 
control until she is twenty-one," she says. "We do deduct 
something from her small income ; and I'm sure if I let her act 
as governess to the children, it is only for her own good. When 
she comes of age she will have to make her own way in the 
world. Excepting that her temper is bad, she is quite fitted to 
take charge of and instruct children now." 

" What nonsense you talk," Richard says, looking vexed. 
" She won't have her own way to make in the world ; if you 
give her fair opportunities she'll marry, and have children of 
her own to take care of; I suppose the young men in the 
old country have not quite lost their eyesight, have they ; if I 
were to take her to Australia there would be twenty fellows 
after her before I could say 'Jack Robinson.'" 

" Richard, don't be indelicate," Mrs. Mapleson murmurs. 

"Indelicate," he says, "well, it's the first time I heard it 
called indelicate for a man to look out for a beautiful,, 
charming wife ; anyway it's what Tm seriously thinking of 
doing." 

"You! I" 

" You 1 ! " 

Mr. and Mrs. Mapleson both drop their knives and forks 
and look at their rich relation in amazement. 

" Yes," he answers, laughing, " I ! why not ? is there any 
just cause or impediment?" 

"None, none," his brother returns; "only we quite looked 
upon you as a confirmed bachelor ; don't you — don't you 
think it's a little late for you to think about m arrying ? " 
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Richard looks up and catches sight of his face in the glass ; 
it is a very handsome one, but there are lines about it that tell of 
hard work ; the hair grows as thickly upon his head as ever, but 
there are silver threads in it. He gives a little sigh. 

" Perhaps I am," he says, regretfully ; " too old anyway for a 
young wife, and I should not like a middle-aged one." 

Mrs. Mapleson heaves a great sigh of relief. 

" Try and make yourself happy with us, Richard," she says. 
^' Our home shall be your home, our pleasures and sorrows your 
pleasures and sorrows, our children your children." 

" Thank you,*' he interrupts, laughing, " I draw the line at the 
children ; still if you will treat Mary Deene a little differently 
I think I can be moderately comfortable with you for a few 
months ; you will let me give you a cheque of course against any 
extra expense I put you to." 

Naturally both husband and wife say they cannot think of 
such a thing, naturally also they take it, and a very handsome 
one it is too. 

After breakfast Richard wends his way to the nursery, and 
Mrs. Mapleson turns to her husband. 

" It was a bad day for us," she says, " when Mary Deene 
entered our house, I suppose she has been grumbling to him ; I 
shall be thankful enough when she is of age, and off our hands ; 
still if Richard takes a fancy to her he is less likely to be 
looking out for a wife ; I suppose we must get a nursery 
governess now, Robert." 

" I suppose so," he says moodily. " I almost wish my brother 
had not come here, our children would have had more chance 
if he had seen less of them ; Bobby is not a child who grows 
upon one, and the others are too young to be noticed much." 

" Nonsense," his wife answers, her motherly pride hurt, " he'll 
like the children well enough in time; the first he sav of 
Bobby was unfortunate, of course ; but if he is a good boy now," 
drawing her son to her side and narrowly missing finding out 
that his pockets are full of sugar, which he has confiscated, 
'* his uncle will soon be fond of him ; and so long as we can 
keep him unmarried, Robert, we are sure to get his money in 
the end, and Til take good care he sees no one he could fancy 
under this roof." 

With this resolution in her mind Mrs. Mapleson follows her 
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brother-in-law up to the nursery ; Mary has bathed and dressed 
the children, given them their breakfast, had her own ; and when 
her aunt enters, is sitting with them both on her lap talking to 
Richard. 

•*Good morning, Mary Deene," she says, trying to speak 
pleasantly, and frowning at the pretty picture the girl makes. 

" In Heaven's name, why do you always call the child Mary 
Deene," Richard says testily ; " isn't Mary enough ? " 

** It is so that I may remember that I am not a Mapleson,'* 
Mary answers slowly, while Mrs. Mapleson flushes a rich magenta. 

" Oh, that's it, is it ? " he says curiously ; " well, the Deenes 
were much bigger people than ever the Maplesons are likely to 
be, so you are not likely to forget it, Mary ; I have been telling 
the child," he goes on, looking up at his sister-in-law, " that I'm 
thinking of taking a turn round town to-day ; I want her to come 
with me, but she says she can't be spared." 

" She can be spared very well," Mrs. Mapleson says, her colour 
fading with rage ; " I'm afraid," trying to force a smile, " she 
thinks she is more important than she is ; my pets will come to 
mamma to-day." 

Unfortunately, " my pets," not knowing what is expected of 
them, shrink away from their mother, who seldom takes much 
notice of them, and clasp their little arms around the girl. Mrs. 
Mapleson darts a quick glance at Richard, then takes one of the 
children forcibly in her arms. 

" This little fellow is called after you, Richard," she says ; " we 
should have asked you to stand godfather had you been in 
England ; Robert says he is remarkably like what you were as a 
child." 

" I daresay," Richard answers indifferently, " all children seem 
to me exactly alike ; then you won't expect Mary and me till 
you see us ; run along, child, and put your hat on." 

For the first time since Mary entered Robert Mapleson's 
house, she goes out on pleasure bent ; no wonder the unwonted 
joy brings a bright flush to her cheeks and a new light into her 
eyes. Mrs. Mapleson angrily watches them drive off in a hansom. 
Why isn't her little Bobby seated by his uncle's side, and going 
out for the day ? 

" Well, little Mary," Richard says,' when they [are well off, "is 
this a pleasant change from the nursery?" 
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" Indeed it is," she answers, " it reminds me of the time when 
my dear step-father was alive ; he used to take me out often." 

" Of course he did ; does not Robert ever give you a treat ? " 

" No," she says reluctantly, for the girl is no tale-bearer ; 
" but I think it is not his fault, I fancy my aunt would not let 
him." 

" Petticoat government, eh ? " he asks laughing ; " a man has no 
business to let a woman get the upper hand of him like that ; I 
should not let my wife if I married." 

" I wish you would marry," she says, slowly. 

" Do you ? " looking at her sharply, " why ? " 

" For a selfish reason," smiling, " because then perhaps some- 
times you would let me come and stay with you." 

He takes her hand in his, and pats it softly. 

** rU make you a promise," he answers ; " when I take a wife if 
you will, you shall come and live with me always." 

" Indeed, I should like it," she laughs ; " but perhaps your wife 
might object." 

" I don't fancy she would," he returns ; " but we'll see, Mary." 

When night comes on and Mary returns home; she has spent 
the most lovely day she ever spent in her life ; she has been 
shopping with her Uncle Richard, and he has bought her so 
many pretty things that she cannot find words enough to thank 
him. She has lunched at the St. James', attended an afternoon 
performance at a theatre, dined at the Grand ; and what has 
been even more to her, she has heard nothing but kind words all 
the time. 

" It almost seems like a beautiful dream," she says, as she 
alights once more from the cab. 

" It has been more than that to me," Richard returns, a little 
sentimentally ; "it has been a beautiful reality." 



CHAPTER III. 

" Robert, I am reluctantly coming to the conclusion that your 
brother is not in his right senses." 

Robert Mapleson laughs, but not pleasantly ; Richard has dis- 
appointed them in more ways than one; in the first place he 
has taken a wild dislike to Bobby — though he has paid for living 
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in their house most liberally, he has made them but few presents ; 
he has told his brother point-blank that he has friends to whom 
he shall leave a great part of his wealth, and he has conceived 
a great affection for Mary Deene. Just now he has bought a 
house and is garnishing it elaborately for some one to whom he 
says he is much attached, some one who he thinks is going to 
be married, and in every detail Mary is helping him. 

" Oh, he's sane enough," Robert answers, vexedly. " I could 
almost wish that he were not. Of course it seems a mad idea to 
us for a man to buy and furnish a house for a friend whom he 
only thinks \s going to be married, and the money he is 
spending on it is something awful ; I only wish I had half 
of it." 

" Your brother has a most curious idea of what is due to his 
relations," Mrs. Mapleson goes on. " We give him the benefit of 
a good home, and here he is spending thousands upon a friend, 
giving us next door to nothing, and making that Mary Deene 
presents almost every day ; I wish we could get rid of the girl, 
my children are being cheated of their rights again." 

" I don't see thac Mary Deene does any harm," Robert 
answers. " It's better Richard should take her about than go 
falling in love with and marrying some other woman, and having 
a family of his own. We should never get a penny of his money 
then." 

" Perhaps, it is," Mrs. Mapleson sighed ; " but it seems hard 
upon me and mine." 

It is a curious thing, but it never strikes either husband or wife 
that Richard may have fallen in love with Mary, or that Mary may 
grow to like Richard, though the girl has not been allowed to 
call him uncle, though she has never been told that not a drop 
of the same blood flows in their veins, yet that such a thing 
should happen has never crossed their minds, and in the meantime 
the little god Cupid is hard at work. 

It is a very handsome house that Mr. Richard Mapleson has 
bought for his friend, standing back in its own grounds, sur- 
rounded by stately trees. The furniture, all of which Mary has 
chosen, is arranged in its right rooms, a pair of horses stand in 
the stables, a pretty brougham occupies the coach-house, there 
is nothing now to do but engage the servants, then Uncle 
Richard's friend can take possession. 
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** You think there is nothing more wanted, Mary ? " Richard 
says, looking round him. " You think that everything is as 
perfect as it can be ? " 

"Quite," she answers. " It is the most beautiful home I have 
ever seen. I half envy your friend." 

" You need not " he says, sitting down upon the sofa in the 
great drawing-room. " Would such a home satisfy you, 
Mary ? " 
She draws a deep breath. 

" Satisfy me," she repeats, " I think it would overwhelm me. 
Are you really going to make this ^present to your friend ? " 

" Yes, really. Sit down beside me, Mary. Would you like to 
know, child, what my friend's name is ? " 

" Indeed, I should, though I shall be none the wiser, I 
suppose." 

" A little, perhaps," he answers, smiling. " Her name is — 
Mary Deene." 

The girl colours, then turns pale. 

" What could I do with such a house ? " she says. " You are 
joking with me." 

" I am not," he says earnestly, taking her hands in his. " I 
bought the house for you, Mary ; I let you choose everything for 
it, that it might be just as you wish it. The house is for you, 
little one, but — but I want you to take old Richard with it. I 
told you when I took a wife I should want you to live with me 
— I want you to be my wife ; I am double your age, but I love 
you dearly." 

He is very earnest, very anxious. The girl does not look up 
at him, she has often thought how hard it would be if anything 
came between them ; but this she has scarcely dreamed of. 

" I don't want to bribe you, Mary," he goes on. " Heaven 
knows I would not do that, but you are not happy, and I think 
I could make life pleasant to you — won't you say yes to me ? " 

She glances up at the handsome kind face, she remembers 
how happy she always is with him, how quickly the time passes. 
•* Yes," she answers, shyly. " If you think I am worth having, 
I will say, * yes.' " 
" You will give me a place in your heart, and home ? " 
She lifts her lips in a childish, loving way, and kisses him. 
" You have a place in my heart already," she answers, " and 
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I will gladly give you a place in the beautiful home you have 
given me." 

Dinner is ready when the lovers return home. Richard 
hurries into the dining-room, and manages to be in his seat 
when the covers are raised ; Mary, having her dress to change, 
is late. 

"I must request, while you honour my house with your 
presence," Mrs. Mapleson says disagreeably, as the girl enters, 
" that you will conform to my rules ; this is the second time you 
have been late to dinner lately." 

" I am sorry, aunt," Mary answers, " we were late leaving Mr. 
Mapleson's house." 

" It was my fault," Richard says pleasantly, " but everything 
is finished now. Only the servants have to be engaged, then the 
occupiers can come in." 

" When do you expect your friend to take possession ? " Robert 
asks. 

" Oh, soon, I hope," he returns. " When do you think, 
Mary?" laughing across at the girl. 

She colours and looks at him reproachfully. 

" I — I do not know," she stammers ; " it is quite ready." 

" What should Mary Deene know about it ? " Mrs. Mapleson 
asks, looking from Richard to the girl wonderingly. 

" Have you told your friend yet, Richard, what a magnificent 
present you are going to make him ? " his brother asks. 

" Oh, yes, and she has accepted it." 

"She?" 

*• Yes, my friend is a woman." 

" A woman ! " 

" Perhaps, I should say a girl," looking across the table again. 
" She is more of a girl than a woman, isn't she, Mary ? " 

The girl lifts her eyes to his again, then glances round the 
table ; her aunt is glaring at her savagely, some faint glimmer 
of the truth comes to her. Mary rises from her chair, and with 
a hurried excuse, tries to go from the room, but Richard catches 
her as she passes, and puts his arm round her. 

" The house is a present from me to Mary," he says, holding 
her tightly ; " she has promised to be my wife — an old man's 
darling." 

Sister-in-law and brother grow pale as death. 
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" Your wife ! " Mrs. Mapleson gasps. " Impossible ! It would 
not be proper ; she is your niece — ^your dead brother's child." 

'* No, no," he answers, laughing. ** Out of you own mouth 
shall ye be judged ; I am not her uncle, my brother was only 
her step-father ; not a drop of the same blood flows in our veins. 
She is Mary Deene, no relation whatever of the Maplesons, but 
very, very soon to be one of them indeed, and my sweet wife. I 
owe you a diamond bracelet, sister-in-law, for had it not been for 
you, I should probably never have been more to Mary than 
'Uncle Richard.'" 
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H 130li^a1? in tbe Huetrian (Ti^rol. 

I. 

I HAVE just been reading an explanation given by some one, as 
an excuse for the fear and horror which comes over him at the 
sight of a spider. He thinks it highly probable that, in a 
previous state of existence, he may have been a fly ! If there 
be any truth in this convenient theory of transmigration, it may 
serve to explain a good many feelings of various kinds, as well 
as those of fear and aversion, which are peculiar to some of us, 
whilst other people, to whom we try and describe our sensations,, 
cannot understand us in the least. 

Of these feelings, one of the strongest is the love of mountain 
scenery, a love not at all confined to those who have been born 
and brought up amongst it. No one who has not felt this him- 
self can understand the sensations produced by the first sight of 
the mountains on those whose life-long wish it has been to 
behold them. Again, once having seen them and lived among 
them (it may be, only for a week or two), who but those who 
have felt it can describe the intense, almost painful, longing to 
return to them once more ? a longing which is, as Mark Twain 
says, almost akin to homesickness. A believer in the theory of 
transmigration would certainly attribute this to having been a 
chamois or an eagle, in a previous state of existence. 

Be this how it may, it is certain that three years of absence 
from the mountains added considerably to the feelings of delight 
and exultation which I experienced on finding myself once more 
amongst them early on a lovely morning in the latter part of 
June. 

We had arrived, in pouring rain, the night before, so we had 
been unable to form much idea of what our present resting-place 
was really like. We had been recommended to this small village 
on the Brenner Pass by some Munich friends, who knew that we 
wanted ten days of real mountain air for the benefit of one of 
our party who had been laid up at Munich, possibly from the 
effects of too much travelling, and the heat of the various towns 
which we had been visiting. * 
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And oh ! the delicious freshness of this same mountain air at 
that early hour in the morning. Three weeks* experience of my 
travelling companions had warned me never to expect breakfast 
at an unreasonable hour. So I emerged for a solitary walk, as it 
was quite impossible to stay in the house now that the heavy 
clouds of the night before were rolling up the mountain sides 
and giving such glimpses of near fir-clad slopes and distant 
peaks streaked with snow. The big St. Bernard, Cesar, belonging 
to the hotel, came forward, with foreign politeness, to wish me 
good morning, and to sanction my leaving his premises, although 
at that early stage of our acquaintance he refused to accompany 
me in my walk. Possibly he had a slight distrust of the English^ 
not being accustomed to them ; if so, however, he was courteous 
enough to conceal the feeling, and merely went back into the 
house with an air of having a great deal to do, which would 
prevent his availing himself of my kind invitation. 

I crossed the rushing green river, the Sill, swollen by the 
heavy rains of the day before, and turned up along the road, the 
old posting-road leading over the Brenner Pass from Germany, 
down into Italy. The picturesque-looking peasants were all 
busy with their hay, which here is lifted up to dry on tall poles, 
like signal-posts, with arms all the way down. Now and then I 
met a wooden hay-cart, drawn by one, sometimes by two, cream- 
coloured cows, with beautiful dark eyes and brown velvety cars ; 
the women in charge of the carts wishing me a hearty " Griiss 
Gott," with such pleasant, smiling looks, that I felt, somehow, 
as if I belonged to the place, and they were welcoming me 
back after a long absence. I longed to leave the road and climb 
up after some of the beautiful flowers, which made the slopes a 
blaze of colour, but the grass was all grey and glistening with 
moisture. So I was prudent, and deferred my botanizing till 
later on in the day. 

Besides, it was getting near the reasonable hour at which I 
knew I might expect breakfast, so I turned reluctantly home- 
ward. Reluctant, indeed, to leave the beauties outside, but 
quite ready to enjoy the delicious breakfast of the usual Swiss 
and German type, namely, rolls, butter and honey ; the table 
being further adorned with a huge glass jug, misty with the icy 
coldness of the mountain water which it contained. Cold water 
as an accompaniment to an English breakfast would seem most 
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uninteresting, but out here it is exactly the right thing, and one 
would miss it if it were not provided. 

And, whilst on this subject, I must say a word for the comfort 
and general homelikeness of many of these little Tyrolese inns. 
Those who require the luxuries of a fashionable continental 
hotel, would certainly feel lost here. English novels, English 
daily papers, tennis-courts and billiard tables are all wanting, 
whilst waiters and hall-porters, those most obliging and delight- 
ful of beings, are conspicuous by their absence. But their place 
was more than filled in our hotel by the trim little maiden, who 
seemed to be running about from early morning till far on into 
the night, yet who was never too tired to be at everyone's dis- 
posal, with a cheerful word and smile for all. 

Our rooms were scrupulously clean, and possessed of large 
wooden balconies, with a magnificent view of valley and moun- 
tains. These same balconies seemed almost to overhang the 
river, the rushing sound of which haunted one's dreams at night, 
with a suggestion of coolness, and of the sense of rest always 
brought by rapidly-flowing water, which was most conducive to 
sleep. 

In that hunger-causing air, our meals seemed a matter of the 
deepest importance, and necessitated a solemn conclave every 
morning, and much consultation with Julie, our little waitress. 
The crowning excitement was always the pudding, the choice of 
which we were wise enough to leave to the discretion of the 
cook, who never disappointed us, the Tyrolese being famous for 
their puddings. Everything was always well cooked, and not 
the less enjoyed for the hearty " Ich wunsche Ihnen gut zu 
speisen," which always accompanied the placing of the first 
dishes. The primitiveness of the establishment was an additional 
charm in the eyes of the least blas^ of the party, although, I 
regret to say, one of our number was prosaic enough to lament 
the absence of silver forks ! and continued to lament, in spite of 
the severe sarcasm and ridicule which this decided want of 
romance drew down upon him. 

Can anything be more exciting and delightful than the first 
exploring walk in a new neighbourhood. Never shall we forget 
our introduction to the beautiful Padaster Thai, late in the after- 
noon of that first day. Our chosen path led us across two or 
three fields beside the river, fields that, bright with flowers, and 
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set off by their background of mountains, recalled to our minds 
Mac Whirter's lovely picture in this year's Exhibition, " June in 
the Austrian Tyrol." We then crossed the line, and entered the 
welcome shade of the pine woods, and had not gone very far 
before we heard the sound of falling water. A few minutes 
more brought us to a valley shut in by mountains, and thickly- 
wooded with these same pines, whose fragrant breath loaded the 
summer air, already sweet with the scent of the hay-fields in the 
lower valley. Here was the stream which we had heard, foam- 
ing and rushing down the gorge, as though eager to join the 
river below. 

The path led up by the side of the stream, and we gladly 
followed it, as every turn brought new beauty of scenery, and 
also more wonderful treasures in the way of flowers. Butter- 
wort, purple and white, yellow violas, orchises of various kinds^ 
whilst the grass everywhere was thickly starred with the tiny 
single p)a-ola. Higher up, the rocks above the stream were 
draped and festooned with a large purple-grey clematis, delight* 
ing the heart of the botanical member of our party. By-and- 
bye we came to one of the little chapels, which are so numerous 
everywhere here ; outside it there was a coloured relief of St 
Wendolih, apparently the patron of goat-herds. The boy saint 
was kneeling at a wayside shrine, with his goats all round him, 
and although very roughly done, there was something about the 
sweet face, and the rapt attitude, which a more accomplished 
artist might have altogether failed to catch, and which fitted in 
exactly with the wild scenery around, and the flock of living 
goats, with their boy-attendant, which were just a few yards 
further on. 

Higher up the valley narrowed, the wide woodland path 
became a mere precipitous ledge, and the stream a waterfall 
plunging down over the rocks with such a thunder and roar 
that we had to shout to each other, ordinary conversation being 
an impossibility. Certainly a most beautiful valley, and we were 
still more struck by its loveliness as we turned to go homewards, 
and caught glimpses of the distant peaks, through the occasional 
openings in the dense forest of pines. Pretty bare-footed 
children rushed out from the cluster of wooden houses lower 
down the valley to look at the English strangers and wish them 
a shy " Griiss Gott," and were rewarded for their good looks, 
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and their politeness, by a contribution from the pocketful of 
kreutzers which my recklessly open-handed companion always 
carried about with him, in readiness for such occasions. 

Another delightful day was spent in an expedition to Trins, a 
tiny mountain village, a few miles away, from which we were 
assured we should have a magnificent view up the Gschnitz Thai, 
with its snow-peaks. We resolved to get a conveyance to take 
us thither, if possible, but I had grave misgivings on the subject 
of this conveyance, having seen hardly anything of the kind here, 
except the wooden hay-carts drawn by cows. My doubts were, 
however, laughed to scorn, and I was told that the landlord knew 
of a vehicle, which could easily be procured. I was silent, and 
interfered no more, especially as I had a secret hope that it 
might be a cow-cart after all, which would be such a novel and 
delightful way of driving. Whilst we were at luncheon our con- 
veyance drew up with a dash and clatter worthy of a smarter 
vehicle. It was a hay-cart, with planks across, on which we 
were expected to sit, one behind the other. But, alas, for my 
hopes of the cow, it was drawn by a brown horse, who did not 
seem to fit the cart in the least, but looked, however, eminently- 
suited for mountain climbing, as he was something of the shape 
of a table, with a wide flat back, and sturdy legs very far apart. 
Our driver was a handsome young Tyrolese, with a feather in 
his green felt hat, and, in his mouth, a long painted china pipe. 
The whole household, including C^sar, turned out to assist at our 
embarkation, and we clambered solemnly up with the help of a 
wooden chair. We clattered off down the village street with 
much cracking of our driver's long whip, and many efforts on our 
part to look as dignified as possible, and as if we were quite 
accustomed to driving about, sitting in rows in a hay-cart. 

But our dignity was forgotten when we had once left the 
village, and began clambering up a narrow precipitous road 
along the mountain side. Luckily we had it all to ourselves, for 
there would have been no room to pass anything if we had met 
it, so we were able to give our minds, undisturbed, to the 
problem, which it seemed would soon be solved, as to whether 
we or the cart would fall to pieces first. Never had we known 
what it was to be so jolted, our teeth seemed to rattle in our 
heads ; and when we came to a place where the whole road for 
some way was like the bed of a waterfall, nothing but huge flag- 
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stones and boulders, the rest of the party gave it up, and jumped* 
out over the back, leaving me quite resolved to stick by the cart 
as long as it held together. We both survived it, the cart and I, 
but it was one of those experiences that seem more valuable and 
pleasing when they are over. The driver walked by his horse's 
head and, once at the top, looked round at me with a congratu- 
latory smile, as much as to say, " I am glad to see there is so 
much of you left." 

By the time we reached the li'.tle inn at Trins, we were glad 
to descend, and stretch our stiffened limbs by a walk. The 
village itself was uninviting, and presented the appearance of a 
large farmyard, very indifferently kept. But the situation made 
up for all deficiencies, and the glorious view from the little church- 
yard, to which we climbed up, was one never to be forgotten. 
We entered the church, which did not differ much from the 
usual run of Tyrolese village churches, and was rather over- 
powering from its smell of mixed stuffiness and incense. Some 
village worshipper had been there just before us, as on the floor 
near the altar was lying one of the sweet-scented yellow auriculas, 
which grow high up in the mountains, and with which it is the 
delight of the young guides and mountaineers to wreathe their 
felt hats, and crown their alpenstocks. 

Outside, we found one of the iron crosses which filled the 
churchyard, furnished with a small pot and brush for holy water, 
and, on the church wall itself, an epitaph, which struck us with 
its superiority to most of our lugubrious English village epitaphs, 
and which has remained in my memory ever since. It was 
written in bad Tyrolese-German, but the almost literal transla- 
tion of it runs as follows : — 

" May God's angel-trcops now bear thee 
To His throne above the skies ; 
And thy Lonl Himself adorn thee 
With the crown of Paradise.*' 

Truly the crown of Paradise seems as if it would be easier to 
gain if one lived amongst these glorious mountains, and one 
does not wonder at the undoubted piety of many of these simple 
people who live where there is so much to raise their thoughts 
above the world, and lead them beyond even the eternal snows. 
. We returned to our inn for tea, of which we partook in a small 
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parlour hung with many pictures, amongst which we were 
surprised to find a little engraving of the Clifton Suspension 
Bridge, and two English Christmas cards, although neither our 
landlady nor her sister were able to speak a word of English. A 
chair was once more produced and we ascended our vehicle and 
started off home. The perils of the way seemed increased 
now that our steed was sliding down these steep hills, instead of 
scrambling up, but by this time we were more accustomed to 
our hay-cart, and thoroughly enjoyed our journey home. Every 
time that we reached a descent more precipitous than usual our 
driver jumped off, knotted up the reins, and went behind, leaving 
our horse to stumble down as best he could. On our left hand 
was a high grass bank, on our right the valley far down below, 
and the excitement was much increased by the anxiety of our 
horse to reach the tall grass far up on the bank. Whenever he 
was thus left to himself, he made determined efforts to scale the 
bank, with us behind him, and on being shouted at by the 
driver, he descended into the road again with a plunge and a 
flourish that threatened to land us in the valley beneath. How- 
ever, airs well that ends well, and we did reach home in safety. 

There seemed no end to the walks and expeditions in this 
delightful spot, had we only had more time at our disposal than 
our too short ten days. The little church was well worthy of a 
longer visit than the hurried one we paid it one evening towards 
the end of our stay here. It is adorned inside by three pictures, 
painted by a native of the place. He was discovered, when 
quite a boy, by an Italian artist travelling over the Brenner, and 
was taken back by him, to receive an art education in Rome. 
He rose to some degree of skill and eminence as a painter, but 
never forgot the church at his own old home, to which he sent 
three of his finest pictures. The artist's memory (as well as his 
pictures) is justly treasured here. 

Somewhere in the village used to be shown the room and 
bed occupied by Hofer the night before the battle of Berg Isel ; 
they may be still there, but unfortunately we did not hear of 
them till after we had left the place. 

How gladly would we have remained longer here, but we 
were bound to be in England by a certain date, and had other 
places to visit on our way home. But not even the glories of the 
Bernese Oberland, surely one of the most beautiful parts of the 
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world, could efface the impression made on our minds by our 
ten days' sojourn on the Brenner Pass. 

To anyone who wants a real holiday, both for body and mind, 
we would say : 

" Go to the Austrian Tyrol, and you will find rest and 
refreshment, the effect of which will remain with you for many a 
long day, after its mountains and streams have grown (as, alas ! 
they do) dim in the picture-gallery of your memory." 



II. 

We had lingered so long on the Brenner Pass, detained by the 
many charms of our mountain home there, that, when at last we 
proceeded on our travels, the time we had to spend in the Tyrol 
was drawing short and we had to alter our programme con- 
siderably. We, however, decided to stay two days at Inns- 
bruck, and go on into Switzerland by the Vorarlberg Railway, 
of the beauty of which we had heard enough to make us long to 
see it. We consulted the oracle, Baedeker, as to what place we 
should stop at, so as to break the long journey, between Inns- 
bruck and Zurich, and finally chose Bludenz, as the description 
of " the icy peak of the ScesaplanUy and the snowy saddle "... 
of something else, of which I forget the name, at once won our 
mountain-loving hearts. 

Innsbruck, according to the same great authority, Baedeker, 
" isy next to Salzburg^ the most magnificently situated town in the 
German Alps'' ; but surely there can be few towns more 
beautifully situated, anywhere. It is too well-known a place to 
need any description, but who, that has once seen it, can ever 
forget it To me it would have been interesting anyhow, owing 
to its being so linked with the memory of the great hero of my 
childhood, Andreas Hofer. How well do I remember the 
little marble-covered book, which contained the lives of him, 
and of Wilhelm Tell, and which disappeared mysteriously, as 
so many of our childish treasures do. 

On the second evening after our arrival we climbed up to 
Berg Isel, an eminence overlooking the town and famous for 
more than one engagement during the Tyrolese war, and for a 
glorious victory gained by Hofer and his intrepid followers. 

The view from this place, on that lovely June evening, held us 
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chained to the spot for long after we ought to have been on our 
road home. The gigantic chain of mountains, which seemed 
almost to overhang the town, was changing colour every 
moment, in the glow of the sun, which was now setting, after 
an unusually hot day. The river itself was only visible here an<J 
there, but the thin veil of blue mist which hung about the valley, 
betrayed its presence. The apparently tiny projection at the top 
of one of the mountains, called the Fraulein Hiitte, showed sharp 
and clear against the golden sky, a sure sign of fair weather, so 
the people say, for they look upon this little peak quite as a 
barometer. Long purple shadows stretched across the valley 
making the grass and trees look an almost unnaturally bright 
green, by contrast, where the sun shone upon them ; and touches 
of the same golden light made the church-towers, and higher 
buildings of Innsbruck, stand out most picturesquely from the 
deep mass of shade, which lay over the lower parts of the town. 

It was hard to realize the terrible battles which had taken 
place, twice at least, on this peaceful spot, when the brave 
Tyrolese made such a determined stand for their independence, 
and the freedom of their beautiful land. 

But the glow was fading, and we turned homewards at last. 
One end of the valley was now quite dark and gloomy, but 
beyond, through an opening in the nearer mountains appeared a 
far distant view of peaks, bathed in an unearthly golden light. 
Groups of holiday-makers passed us on their way down to their 
homes in the valley, laughing and talking merrily ^s they went 
and with their hands full of the large feathery spirea, which here 
grows wild. 

We visited, of course, the Hof Kirche, with its magnificent 
tomb of the Emperor Maximilian I. and its two rows of 
colossal bronze figures. 

One has the feeling here of being present at some grand 
lying in state ; the huge tomb in the centre, and the dark 
stately figures, keeping guard on each side of the church, impress 
one with an unusually strong sense of awe and reverence. A 
more suitable spot for the last resting-place of Hofer could 
hardly be found. 

** After life's fitful fever he sleeps well ; " and truly rest seems 
well earned by one who was thus " faithful unto death." His 
white marble monument stands near the door, and beside it is 
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one to the memory of the other Tyrolese ^ ho fell in defence of 
their country. 

Much as we enjoyed Innsbruck, its picturesque streets, and 
beautiful old houses, with their gflorious mountain background, 
we found sight-seeing here rather a labour, owing to ihe heat, 
which seemed most oppressive, after the cool fresh air we had 
been breathing lately. We were glad to think that we should so 
soon exchange the hot glaring streets for the open country once 
more. 

Our hotel was most comfortable, and we seemed to be once more 
in the very centre of civilization, with English books and papers, 
and a regular iable-dhtte, although this was at an unfashionable 
mid-day hour. But there was one peculiarity about it which 
puzzled us not a little, and weighed considerably on our minds. 
The visitors were not. very numerous, owing to its being early in 
the season, but there were enough of them to have formed a 
cheerful little society of their own, had it not been for the curious 
fact that they all spoke under their breath. This had such a 
depressing effect upon our spirits, that we resolved to struggle 
against it, and not to give in to the prevailing fashion. Accord- 
ingly we walked in to our meals trying to look ostentatiously 
cheerful, and made our first remarks in an ordinary tone of 
voice. But our conversation sounded so unnaturally loud, and 
we were looked upon with such obvious mistrust and aversion 
by the others, that our courage failed us, and we subsided into 
the awe-struck silence or subdued whisperings of our com- 
panions. We wondered whether any audacious visitor would 
ever arrive who would be sufficiently riotous to break through 
this most solemn and inexplicable hush. 

Early on Monday morning we took our seats in the train 
which runs from Innsbruck right through into Switzerland. We 
were glad to find places in one of those delightful carriages 
which have a sort of passage down one side, into which all the 
compartments open, and where o ne can stand ar.d see the 
scenery to perfection through the many open windows. 

At first the line went along the valley of the Inn, and we had, 
on our right hand, a continuation of the same chain of moun- 
tains which overhangs Inn sbruck. About eight miles frcm the 
town is the Martin's Wand, where the Emperor Maximilian had 
such an extraordinary escape when out chamois-hunting, and 
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where he is said to have clung for some time, head downwards, ' 
to the face of the precipice, whilst the Abbot of Witten, down 
below, offered prayers for his passing soul, and held up the 
blessed sacrament to comfort him in his last moments. The 
story is well known of his almost miraculous rescue by a 
brave hunter. A crucifix was afterwards erected on the spot, 
to commemorate the event 

We rushed through the valleys at a good pace, but by-and- 
by the train turned up into the mountains, and then began to 
labour and tug laboriously up the steep ascent, almost like a 
living creature. This Vorarlberg Railway is certainly a mar- 
vellous piece of engineering. The train creeps along the side 
of the mountains through the most magnificent gorges, here and 
there the line taking such a tremendous curve that, as we 
looked out of our carriage windows near the centre of the 
train, we could see at once both the engine and the guard's van ; 
and we seemed actually to overhang the precipices, which went 
sheer down into the narrow, green valley below, where the 
foaming, tumbling river looked like a mere narrow streamlet. 

We made very few stoppages, one of these being at a little 
station where some fdte was going on, and the open-air res- 
taurant, by the side of the station buildings, was crowded with 
peasants in picturesque costume; the women resembling the 
Swiss peasantry in their dress, but with variously coloured, 
bright silk aprons, and flat black hats with narrow, black velvet 
streamers ; the men in short, grey-green knee-breeches and 
superfluous-looking stockings reaching only from their knees 
to their ankles, their jackets adorned with large horn buttons, 
and their felt hats with eagle's feathers or mountain flowers. 
They were probably chamois-hunters from the Tyrolese and 
Bavarian highlands, as the ordinary villagers in the Tyrol wear 
only the brown homespun of the country. 

We stopped again at St. Anton, where the scenery was 
particularly grand ; here they brought to the carriages glasses 
of deliciously cold, water and bunches of Alpen rosen, one of 
which we bought. Immediately on leaving the station we 
plunged into a tunnel that seemed quite interminable, and in 
which we were almost choked with the want of air and the 
smoke. We seemed to be an hour or more toiling slowly up, 
in total darkness, as the carriage lamps had never been lit, and 
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we were thankful to come out into the sunshine once more. We 
were told that it takes half-an-hour to go up through this tunnel 
and seventeen minutes to come down. 

And now we had evidently reached our highest point, and were 
descending again, as the train ceased toiling and straining, and 
began to run smoothly once more. Before long we caught 
sight of a mass of snow, through an opening between the 
great fir-clad mountains, and we felt sure that we were near our 
journey's end, and that the ''icy peak of the Scesqplana*' was 
before us. 

The train drew up at a tiny station in a lovely valley, and we 
were most hospitably received at the " Bludenzer Hof " just 
across the road. We were surprised at being greeted in our 
own native tongue, as in the other villages of the Tyrol we had 
heard nothing but German spoken ; but it turned out that the 
son of our landlord had been at school in England for some 
little time, and had picked up a wonderful knowledge of the 
language. 

After luncheon and a short rest we started on an exploring 
expedition. We went up the steep, narrow street, down the 
side of which dashed a tiny rill of clear brown water, and past 
the church, which looked well worthy of a visit, and was perched 
high on the side of the hill, with the old brown roofs of the 
houses nestling close under it. We resolved, however, to leave 
the church till later on in the evening, and so we kept straight 
on, along a steep path leading up into the beech and fir woods, 
which here clothe both sides of the valley. • On that sultry 
afternoon, this path was quite perfection ; it followed the curves 
of the mountains the whole way, and while wandering along in 
the cool shade of the trees we could look across the valley at 
the beautiful Scesaplana, with its mantle of snow, and the other 
nearer mountains, of which every turn in the path brought us 
new and lovelier views. There was a pleasant breeze, too, at 
this height, which was most refreshing after the oppressive heat 
in the village below, and we were only afraid lest this same cool 
breeze should bring up the threatening black clouds and thundery- 
looking haze which completely blotted out the end of the valley 
towards Switzerland. 

These woods were full of beautiful flowers, of an entirely 
different order from those we had found on the Brenner. 

27* 
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Quantities of Turk's-cap lilies, small brown columbines, yelloiv 
foxgloves, and one or two varieties of orchis, covered the ground 
under the trees, while at the edge of the wood was a tangle cjf 
vild roses, white and every shade of pink, up to the very deepest 
rrimson. 

We came down presently on to an open space, with one or 
two wooden houses dotted about on it ; these had bright little 
gardens, full chiefly of carnations and tall white lilies, and aU 
shut in and sheltered by orchards. An eager little stream came 
leaping down from the mountains, past these houses, and was 
crossed just here by a rough wooden bridge. At the back of 
one of the houses was an old mossy trough, through which the 
water perpetually flowed, keeping it fresh and cool. Here was 
a bright-looking woman, very busy washing out some wooden 
pails, which pleasantly suggested a dairy, and made me suddenly 
realise how thirsty I was. 

We stopped to ask her for milk, of which she had none 
herself, but informed us that if we went across the bridge, we 
should find a ^^ little old man^* who kept cows, and he would 
probably supply us. She good-naturedly left her work to show 
us the right path, and told us that if we failed to get the milk 
there we were to come back to her, and she would take us to 
another neighbour, who also had a dairy. We thanked her 
heartily for her kindness, and proceeded on our way. 

A short walk beyond the bridge brought us to another stream, 
fortunately a narrow one, as we had to jump over it, in order 
to reach the ruinous-looking sheds to which we had been 
directed. Here was the "little old man," whom we at once 
recognised by the description, apparently enjoying the society 
of his cows, as they all seemed mixed up together in very 
close quarters. He was completely puzzled by our request, 
scratched his head, and assured us the milk was all promised. 
But when he understood that I only wanted a glassful, he 
seemed quite relieved and pleased to be able to give it, but now 
arose a fresh difficulty — he had no glass, and neither of course 
had we. However, he seized upon an enormous bucket, washed 
it out in the stream, and disappeared into the cow-shed, while we 
sat down outside to rest. Finding that our old friend did not 
reappear, after about ten minutes we went in to look for him, 
and found him busy milking. He brought the bucket out about 
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a third full, and tilting it up, begged me to drink as much as I 
liked ! 

He was so eager to show his hospitality and willingness to dc 
what he could for us, that he seemed bitterly disappointed that 
I was unable to drink two or three quarts at a time, and when 
we asked what we were to pay, he looked quite astonished, and 
said: 

" Why, nothing ! " 

He was overwhelmed with gratitude by the present of a few 
kreutzers, which my companion pressed upon him, and declared 
it was " much too much/* We parted great friends, and the old 
man followed us to the edge of the stream, telling us to come 
back another day and he would give us some more milk. 

As we passed the other houses on our way back, we heard a 
voice calling after us, and there was our friendly woman, who 
had spied us from her window. She asked if we had found 
what we wanted, or whether she could help us any further. 

How much it increases the pleasure of travelling to meet with 
the kindness and friendliness that we did here and everywhere in 
Tyrol. If only our English country people would learn this, 
and be more ready to speak a kind word, or hold out a helping 
hand to the strangers and foreigners who may come among 
them, instead of staring rudely at them, laughing at them, and 
alas ! sometimes even hooting after them, as if they were hardly 
fellow-creatures at all. 

Later in the evening we went to look at the church. The 
whole of the village, above which it stands, is most quaint and 
picturesque. The little streets are narrow and winding, the 
houses mostly high and gabled, many of them having wooden 
balconies, and brown-tiled roofs, with dormer windows. There 
is a great deal of bright colour about them, in the way of pale 
green shutters, paintings (very crude and rough) on the outer 
walls, and everywhere flowers, in gardens, and windows, and 
wherever they can be got to grow. 

In the church, the interior of which was disappointing, we 
found the village priest busy decorating for some festival, with a 
couple of peasants helping him. On the floor there were lying 
several young birch-trees, ready to be put up in their places ; 
they are cut off" at the roots, and much used for decorating 
purposes. The view from outside the church was most striking^ 
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and on the village side was a high wall, with three large round 
openings in it, through which could be seen the most lovely 
pictures of valley and mountains, with the old grey stone-work 
as a frame. Adjoining the church was a large ancient building, 
the lower windows of which were so bolted and barred as to 
suggest gloomy thoughts of dungeons, and indeed we were told 
that they had originally been used as such. 

Meanwhile the threatened storm, which had passed over in 
the afternoon, was coming up again, and the heat seemed to 
grow more oppressive every moment. It was nearly eighty in 
the shade now. at past seven o'clock in the evening, and huge 
drops of rain beginning to fall, warned us to hurry homeward as 
fast as we could. Before long the storm broke over the valley, 
and lasted far on into the night, incessant thunder and lightning, 
accompanied by torrents of rain, most refreshing to listen to 
after the intense heat. 

When I first looked out the next morning, the place presented 
a very different appearance from what it had done in the bright, 
hot sunshine of yesterday. The storm had spent its strength in 
the night, but a gentle rain was still falling, and the damp, warm 
air was full of the scent of hay and flowers, and the indescribable 
freshness that comes after a thunder-storm in very hot weather. 
Heavy clouds were rolling up from the valley, and hiding the 
tops of the mountains, while wreaths of soft white mist lay on 
their sides. The river was rushing along in renewed strength, 
and I wondered whether the little foot-bridge, which I thought I 
remembered yesterday, had really existed in my imagination 
only, as all trace of it had totally disappeared. By-and-bye, 
however, the question was solved, by the huge dog from the 
hotel, whom I saw just then returning from his morning's walk. 
When he reached the water's edge, he put in one paw, and felt 
about cautiously till he discovered the plank, now, of course, 
completely covered by the water. It was amusing to see how 
carefully he tried every step, until he was near enough to make 
one spring on to the shore. I suppose this small inundation 
was of frequent occurrence, and he was therefore quite used 
to it. 

On this last morning, we had only just time for a short walk 
across the valley, and a hurried exploration of the magnificent 
gorge which leads up to the Scesaplana, before we had to return 
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to the hotel to put our things together before starting on our 
long journey into Switzerland. It was with many regrets that 
we left this lovely valley, although our stay in it had been so 
short. An old hand-book, written more than half-a-century ago, 
says of Bludenz,that although its inhabitants are obliged to go 
to other countries for work, yet they never forget the place of 
their birth, and invariably return to end their days there. It is 
easy to understand the passionate love which they must have 
for such a beautiful place, and how often, when far away from it, 
during the hard work, the care, the disappointments and pain of 
life, their thoughts must turn backward through the weary years, 
with an almost unbearable longing for their own glorious 
mountains, and the peaceful home of their childhood, down in 
the quiet valley. 

And even for us, who had only spent one day at Bludenz, 
what a pleasant memory of the place, and its kindly inhabitants 
will be always left in our minds. 

We often hear it said " What is the use of spending so much 
money, tearing about in foreign countries, when there is so much 
to be seen in England?" Quite true! and no right-minded 
Englishman would ever wish to depreciate our own beautiful 
land. But there are many of us, to whom the rapid movement 
of foreign travel, the difference of language, the entire change of 
manners and customs, is a refreshment in itself, which can never 
be obtained during any holiday in England. Then too, the 
memory of new places visited, which, till now, had been mere 
names on a map, must enlarge the mind of the traveller, and 
give him new views and wider interests, which will leave a lasting 
impression upon him. 

And is there no trace left, too, of the rest and peace which the 
very sight of these mountains, the very sound of the " many 
waters" in these quiet valleys, bring to the heart? A rest 
which is sure to come when our petty cares and worries seem to 
sink into insignificance, as they do here ; a temporary peace, 
which may surely be a stepping-stone to that other Peace, more 
deeply-rooted, more enduring even than these everlasting hills, 
the Peace given by their Maker Himself, which " passeth all 
understanding." 

Alison McLean. 
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By darley dale. 

Author of "Lottie's Wooing," "The Village Blacksmith," "Fair 
Katherine," etc. 

There is poetry in most things, even in a fog, but it takes a 
poet to discern the poetry. A thick yellow London fog which 
makes the throat sore and the eyes smart would baffle even a 
poet who should attempt to see any poetry in it. A London 
fog is a most prosaic phenomenon, which never suggested any- 
thing more poetical than pea-soup to the richest imagination. 

A country fog is a very different thing, a country fog which 
clothes hill and dale in a thick white cloud, throws a softening 
veil over slated roofs, shrouds the trees in an impenetrable mist, 
casts a web of mystery over the most familiar objects, making 
mortals loom gigantic, transforming ploughmen into wraiths, and 
ploughed fields into misty seas ; there is poetry as well as 
rheumatism lurking in the depths of a country fog. 

This was a country fog. 

Two people were in it, three would have been one too many ; 
one would have found the world uninhabited without the other. 
Two people, a man and a girl, the man tall and big and strong 
and fair, brave as a lion, shy as a mouse ; the girl, small and 
slight, with laughing, dark eyes, and dark, waving hair ; timid, 
perhaps, but not the least shy : still in her teens ; easy to woo, 
but hard to win, for coquetry was, in the man's opinion, her 
only fault. 

A coquette she was, a born coquette ; it might be her misfortune, 
it was scarcely her fault, though the man thought it was ; men 
do not know everything, not quite everything ; they do not 
know, and they never will know, how impossible it is for a born 
coquette to avoid coquetry. 

She may abhor it in the abstract, she may loathe herself for 
practising it, she may know, if indulged in, it will break her own 
heart ; but, for all that, when the time comes she will not resist 
the temptation to indulge in it The coquette in general will 
not, the coquette in particular, the girl in her teens, did not. 

The time came, the time of the fog; the man wooed, the girl 
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refused to be won ; let him woo, by all means, it was nice to be 
wooed, but let him not dream of winning, it was not so nice to 
be won. 

The man was shy, he retreated ; the girl was not shy, she 
advanced; the man grew bolder, and spoke plainer; the girl 
grew timid, and refused to understand him ; and the fog grew 
thicker and denser, and wrapped them closely in a thick white, 
clinging mist. 

The man was the worst ofiF, he was in two fogs, a mental fog 
as well as the physical fog ; he was in a mental fog as to the 
girl's feelings towards him. He was rich in this world's goods, 
and he would have given all he possessed to know that she 
loved him ! As for the external fog, he was hardly conscious of 
its presence. 

• 'The girl, on the contrary, was in no mental fog, she knew well 
enough how he loved her ; hadn't he been trying to tell her so 
for the last .six months, only she would not listen ? She knew 
also the state of her own feelings with regard to him; she was 
not in the least doubt with regard to them, not the very least. 

A much more prosaic doubt was troubling her, a doubt which 
increased every minute, a doubt as to the whereabouts of herself 
and her companion, a doubt she suspected the man shared. He 
did, but with this difference, the girl did not know where they 
were, the man did not care. 

He was with Bella, that was enough for him ; whether they 
had passed the lane which led to her home or not, he neither 
knew nor cared. All he cared about just then was to know the 
exact position he occupied in the girl's heart; while to judge 
from her questions, all that interested her in Heaven and earth 
was the exact position they two occupied on the road they were 
traversing. 

Had they passed the turning which led to her home, or had 
they not ? 

The man was sure they had not, the girl was afraid they had. 
Afraid, because a little way beyond this turn the road lay across 
a great common, and to be out on the common in this fog would 
be no joke. 

Night was near, the short autumn day was dying, the shades 
of evening were strengthening the density of the fog ; the white 
cloud which wrapped them round like a mantle, was now grey. 
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The fences on the road-side were no longer visible, no giant 
trees now loomed through the haze. 

" Bella, I would give worlds to know where we are." 

« So would I," said Bella. 

" Never mind where we are ; we are together." 

" In a fog, and very damp and uncomfortable it is," interrupted 
Miss Bella. 

"Bella, I have been trying for months for this oppor- 
tunity " 

" Of losing your waylin a fog ? Mr. Grant, I am sure we have 
passed the lane." 

Mr. Grant muttered something not too complimentary to the 
lane, under his breath, and pursued his own train of thought. 

" For months I have been trying to find " 

" No, not months, only minutes ; it seemed a long time, I know, 
it seems hours to me, but we can't have been an hour yet trying 
to find the turning ; we must have passed it, are you sure we 
have not ? " said the girl. 

" No, I am not sure. There is only one thing in the world I 
want to be sure of, and that is " 

" That we shall get out of this dreadful fog safely ; that is my 
heart's desire too," said Bella. 

Then the man said something about the fog that had no 
meaning in it, but which men will say about all manner of 
things when they are out of temper, and certainly the girl was 
very provoking. 

" Hush ! It is a horrid fog, but you should not say that. I 
am sure we have passed the lane, hadn't we better turn back? " 

" I beg your pardon. Perhaps we had ; wait a moment, I will 
go on a few yards. We must be quite close to the lane ; if I don't 
find it I'll come back to you," said the man. 

In three strides Alec Grant was lost to Bella's sight. She 
stood still for a few moments, and then, feeling frightened when 
she found herself alone, she followed him. At first she heard 
his footsteps in front of her, but suddenly they ceased. What 
was he doing ? was he standing still to reconnoitre ? The girl 
stood still too, and listened, but the man, where was he ? why 
didn't he come back ? 

Should she call out to him ? She was horribly frightened, 
alone in this fog, scarcely able to see a yard in front of her. 
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No, she would not call out to him ; he must be quite close to 
her, to call to him would look as if she cared for him, it would be 
so undignified ; no, she would not call out, she would run after 
him ; that was not very dignified, but then, he could not see her 
running in this fog. 

So she started running, and in a few paces found herself on 
the grass, and she knew she must be on the common, for there 
was no grass on the side of the road they had been walking on. 

She stopped short as soon as she felt the grass under her feet, 
but the fog was so dense and it was growing so dark that she 
con Id not see where the road was; she turned back, as she 
thought, in the same direction in which she came, but it took 
her several minutes before she found the road again, and then 
she was not sure which way she had come. 

** I suppose I had better wait here till he comes back. Where 
can he begone? Oh, how stupid of him to leave me! Oh, 
why did I let him go ? Oh, this dreadful fog ! Why doesn't he 
come back? Oh, how dark it is getting, and how horribly 
silent it is ; there is not a sound. I feel as if I were the only 
person in the world. Oh, how dreadfully lonely it is. Oh, 
how horribly frightened I am." 

And the girl wept. 

Where in the world could the man be gone ? Was he playing 
her a trick ? 

Oh, how cruel of him ! — how wicked to leave her here alone in 
the fog, when he must be quite close to her ! Of course he was 
doing it to tease her, to break down her pride, to make her call 
out to him to come back to her. 

That she would not do ; no, she would lie out here in the 
darkness, in the cold, in the fog, but she would not shout out his 
name — his hated name. 

She whispered it to herself; Alec, that was his name; did she 
hate it so very much after all ? 

Oh ! why didn't the man come back to her ? He must have 
found out they had passed the turning, and were on the common. 
Perhaps he had known it all along ! Possibly ! probably ! ! most 
likely ! ! ! certainly I ! I ! The more the girl thought of it, the 
more certain she was he had known they were on the common, 
and had purposely left her, in a fit of pique. 

She had been wilfully keeping him in a mental fog, mystifying 
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him as to the state of her feelings towards him ; teasing him, 
luring him on one minute to repel him the next, and this was his 
revenge. 

Oh, how mean of him ! how dreadfully mean ! to lure a poor 
girl into a fog and then leave her all alone as night was coming 
on, on a great, lonely common ! How cruel ! How much worse 
than to keep a poor man in a mental fog, lifting him into paradise 
one minute to fling him into purgatory the next! And he 
pretended to love her ! He did love her ; she was quite sure of 
that — as sure as that she did, or did not, love him. Which 
was it ? 

Ob, how cold she was getting ! She must move on ; she 
would keep to the road now she had found it, but she could not 
stand still any longer. She would follow the road to the bitter 
end ; one way would lead her back to the village in which she 
had met Alec Grant, the other would lead her down into a 
valley on the other side of the common, sd she walked on 
slowly. 

She was frightened, but her pride gave her courage. She 
would find her way home if possible, if it were only to show him 
how little she cared for his cruel trick. 

And the man — where was he ? 

Wandering about the common in a frantic state in search of 
the girl. 

He had gone on in front of her hastily, counting every 
moment away from her side a lost moment, thinking as he went 
of her and not of the lane or the common, till suddenly he found 
he was on the grass, and once on the grass he could not get off 
it. He went in this direction and the other, but try as he would 
he could not strike the road. 

He wandered about in a circle, as people do in a fog ; he 
shouted Bella's name and stood still and listened for an answer ; 
he then started off in a fresh attempt to reach the road, but in 
vain — it baffled him. 

It was ridiculous at first ; five minutes ago he had been by 
Bella's side, and now not a sound, not a vestige of her ! She 
must be within a stone's throw of him, and yet the fog separated 
them as completely as the Atlantic Ocean could have done, for 
the time being. 

Surely Bella must hear him shouting to her ; why didn't she 
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answer? She was nervous, he knew, when out alone in the 
country, and in this fog he was sure she must be dreadfully 
frightened. She must want him — why didn't she answer his 
call? 

It was no longer ridiculous, it was annoying. Another ten 
minutes, and it was maddening ; yet another ten and it was 
serious, not on his account, but on Bella's. The girl would be 
terrified, and if she did not find her way out of the fog before 
night set in, what would become of her ? 

At this thought the man stopped again and whistled, thinking 
a whistle might pierce the fog better than a shout. Then he 
listened, but not a sound broke the awful stillness of that great 
lonely common wrapped in fog. It was horribly lonely ; even he, 
great, strong, brave man as he was, felt his spirits fall and his heart 
sink ; the silence, the gloom, the clammy coldness of the fog 
which surrounded him, cutting him off from the blue heavens 
above as well as from home and his fellow-creatures, oppressed 
him and, to put it mildly, he did not like it. 

It was so desperately annoying. Here was he, probably not a 
stone's throw from the one woman the world contained for him, 
and this wretched fog hid her from him as effectually as if she 
had been on another planet. 

Poor little Bella ; how terrified she must be ! She was nervous 
when he was with her, ?he would be ten times more frightened 
now. Oh, if he could only find her ! 

He shook himself like a great bear, and started off afresh, 
determined not to stop again till he arrived at some stumbling- 
block, wall, or tree, or fence, or cow, or 

What was this ? 

His feet felt the ijround under them change from grass to 
gra\*el, and at the same moment he collided with a little soft, 
slender creature in a damp sealskin jacket^ who cried out as they 
m^% and the next moment was trembling and sobbing in 
*ns arms. 

I^was the girL 

were almost in the centre of the common, at a point 

^roads met, and, though Ihcy did not know it then, very 

^t where they had originally separated. Since then 

describing circles on the grass, she had been 

and round the cross-roads close to the grass. At 
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last he made a wider circle, and struck the road and the girl, 
where their orbits intersected. 

•* Bella, my darling ! at last I have found you ! " exclaimed 
the man. 

" Don't let me go again, Alec, not for a moment," said the girl. 

" I will not." 

" Let us keep together," said Bella. 

"We will — always. I desire nothing better. You mean 
always, don't you, Bella ? " 

" Oh, yes — always. For ever and ever." 

" Oh, Bella ! I am so happy now I have won you." 

" So am I, now I have found you," said the girl. 

" I was afraid you did not care for me," said the man. 

" I was afraid I had lost you for ever," said Bella. 

" And would you have cared if you had ? " 

" I should have died," said the girl, but whether she meant of 
love or of fright, he was too happy to enquire. 

The fog had no terrors for either of them now ; the fog fiend 
had cast out the demon of coquetry : its loneliness, its bewilder- 
ing gloom, its mystery, its icy chilliness no longer oppressed 
them ; they were together, they understood each other at last, 
love warmed their hearts. A fig for the fog and its terrors ! 

Still, it behoved them to try and get out of it, and when the 
mental fog had been completely swept away from the man s 
understanding, they turned their attention to considering the best 
way to get home. 

Then suddenly it occurred to the girl that she had a compass 
on her watch-chain, and to the man that he had matches in his 
pocket ; a little reflection told them they must be at the cross- 
roads in the middle of the common, and with the help of the 
compass and the matches, which enabled them to consult it, 
they steered themselves safely across the common into the road 
where we first met them. Here the fog was lifting, and they had 
not much difficulty in finding their way home. 

And the man blessed the fog which sent his wife into his arms ; 
and the girl blessed it, too, for it drove away the silly mists 
which hid her real worth from him. 

Coquettes beware 1 Fogs are uncanny things ; they may not 
be so kind to you as they were to Bella. Cast out the demon of 
coquetry yourselves, don't wait for the fog-fiend to drive it out. 
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Never to see thy face again, 

Never to hear thy voice, 
Never to know the tender care 

That bade my soul rejoice. 

Never to breathe into thine ears 

My hopes, my joys, my pain ; 
Never to hear thy footsteps soft, 

Or see thee smile again. 

Never to walk in converse sweet 
Through meadows green and fair ; 

Never to plan for future days, 
Or kneel with thee in prayer. 

Never to share each other's joys, 

Or yet together weep ; 
Never ! ah no, for Death's cold touch 

Hath closed thine eyes in sleep. 

Never ! sad word of grief and pain, 

On earth so dark, so drear, 
In heaven its meaning shall be changed. 

And all things new appear. 

Never shall bonds of love be rent 

Beyond those azure skies ; 
Never shall suffering cloud the brow, 

Or weeping dim the eyes. 

Never shall misconception rend 

With pangs the aching breast, 
For death and pain and earthly woes 

Have vanished for the blest 

Charlotte A. Price 
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a perpleirind l^ouna XKIloman* 

By the HONBLE. MRS. NATHANIEL FIENNES. 

CHAPTER IX. 

** No sunshine," repeated the deep, melodious voice, whose 
music made Joan dumb. " You look indeed as if you had put 
every ray of sunlight out of your life." Then Despard came 
nearer. 

" What have you been doing to yourself, Miss Maynard ? You 
are — have you been ill ? " 

" You — you startled me," she told him meekly. She was 
deathly pale, but that was at sight of him ; her cloak was long- 
and black and unbecoming, making her look too slight and toa 
tall ; she had taken off her hat to relieve her head, and the 
lovely rich hair was blown about and disordered ; her eyes 
seemed unnaturally large and too deeply shadowed, with an 
expression in their shadows and their depths the like of which 
Despard had never seen before. She looked up as she said 
" You startled me," and as the man, the keen, calm lawyer, met 
that glance of wondrous pathos and marvellous beauty, he 
forgot all the carefully prepared speech he had brought with 
him, and he spoke, as he most rarely did, on impulse. 

" Why are you doing this ? Do you want to kill yourself and 
then me ? How dare you write me the insulting letter you did^ 
and heap that abominable wealth upon me ? Did you think — 
oh ! Joan — did you ever think when you repulsed me so cruelly^ 
that I cared for, that I even remembered your money ? I made 
that will to ease your father's last moments, I was then ignorant 
of his identity, and I never dreamed whose name was to be 
coupled with yours. When I saw it, you recollect " 

" You forgave him," she said, low and tremulous, " I remember 
that." 

" I had no power, no time, to destroy the iniquitous thing, you 
remember that. And then you — oh! Heavens, you showed 
your opinion of me plainly enough. You thought I had sold 
my pardon, and you heaped such insults upon me as even such 
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a man as you believed me to be could not tamely have 
brooked. 

« Insults ? " 

" Gross insults, what else ? to pour your detestable wealth upon 
me — who want none of it, will have, touch, none of it Listen, I 
have acted as your father's executor, and am winding up, and 
arranging his affairs to the best of my ability, but not one 
farthing of his will I ever finger or use. It will all remain 
intact or increasing, for you. You may as well know and face 
that fact at once." 

" I will not have it ; I will not have one farthing.*' 

" You shall have it, every farthing." 

" A dead man's will must have some power." 

" A living man's will has more. I know by experience that 
entreaty avails nothing with you, I shall not have recourse 
to that. But you made a mistake in so precipitately taking the 
refusal into your own hands ; what right had you to take for 
granted my willingness to marry you ? I utterly refuse to fulfil 
such contract, thus half of the money is speedily disposed of; 
it returns to you — its rightful owner. You require it, I will not 
be cursed by it. I have sufficient for all my needs, and the 
salvation of my life has been work^ imperative occupation. 
Wealth without exertion would mean for me ruin. You cannot 
work, a fragile butterfly like you ; already the very thought of 
it has altered you past recognition ; you must live in ease and 
luxury, your normal condition ; buy a title with your wealth, and 
fulfil your destiny." 

"Who is offering gratituous insults now?" Joan broke in 
passionately. 

" I apologise, I had no right to say so much." 

"But you think oi me as below contempt I — I " She 

staggered a little and clutched at the wall, for the cave was 
swimming round her. 

"Are you ill — ^in pain?" the man asked, swiftly changing and 
advancing. But she waved him back, recovering herself : 

" A little neuralgia, it is nothing. Where can Lady Lea be ? 
Did you meet her ? " 

" I did ; she directed me here and promised that we should 
not be interrupted. It is an odd place for an interview, but 
Lady Lea's idea was that you would never give me a satisfactory 
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one in the hou5e, you would escape to your own room or some* 

where, 'ere matters could be finally settled — whereas here — neither 

you nor I quit this cave, Miss Maynard, until our affairs are 

settled/' 

■ The treachery of Julie was the last straw. Joan Maynard 

stood without support now, also without strength, facing an 

adversary who gave no quarter. 

** You will not be troubled by me after to-day, I assure you of 
that. Miss Maynard. In all probability you and I see each 
other now, for the last time." The comfort he intended such 
assurance to give, utterly failed to reach her, in fact his 
reassuring words but increased the intensity of the pain which 
was stabbing her heart through and through. There was not the 
faintest symptom of tenderness nor any trace of the love which 
was so surely dead in Despard's look or manner, naught but 
stern resentment and implacable resolution. She had wished to 
destroy his affection (so she had told herself), and she had 
undoubtedly succeeded in eradicating it root and branch, but 
she could take no pleasure in her success while her heart was 
writhing and quivering in this awful agony. " Therefore," he 
went on in a deliberate, emotionless manner, [," bear with me 
now for a few questions more. I want to know what I had 
done to imbue you with the belief that I was a creature 
mean and despicable, in other words that I would accept such a 
legacy as you have tried to force upon me. Why did you allow 
that useless will to be made ? And why, when I told you my 
history, poor dupe that I was, did you give me no hint that you 
knew it before far better than I did ? I confess I am puzzled as 
to your motive for some of your actions." 

" You wrong me — cruelly." Brave Joan tried to speak 
coherently, but the pain at her heart surged into her head 
and dazed and bewildered her. She looked out at the tossing 
discoloured sea, and the beating driving rain, and their unrest 
seemed to bewilder her more ; she glanced up into her com- 
panion's face, and her very tongue seemed tied by those cold, 
pitiless eyes, those handsome stony features ; in desperation she 
fixed her gaze on the ground and clasping and unclasping 
her hands, she stammered feebly : " I — I never did know any- 
thing. My^father told me nothing of the contents of his will. 
You made it, I filled in your name at his request, but he forbade 
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me to read it, and I did not see — I was in such distress — I did 
not see my own name. I — I had no idea — I never dreamed — 
that I was so miserably involved." 

" Miserably involved." He repeated her words without 
comment, but something in his tone made her blaze up. 

" My name ought never to have entered that will. You put it 
there. How dared you write it ? This most wretched compli- 
cation has its origin with you, Mr. Despard." 

"We waste time in these reprisals. I will only say that 
I was but a legal machine when I drew up that will 
according to instructions received, as I have drawn up hundreds 
of others. As a matter of form I asked your father if you were 
cognisant of and agreeable to his wishes, and he assured me 
that you were. Why you should expect me to interfere in your 
matrimonial arrangements further, I confess I am unable to 
conjecture, Miss Lucas." 

His speech, his voice, his glance, were like so many lashes 
cutting her quivering heart each one. 

** Oh," she uttered with a deep drawn breath and a face ghastly 
as death. " Let this weary matter rest Tell me exactly why 
you came here to-day, and then — if you have any mercy in you 
—go\ 

"I shall go directly you have acceded to my wishes — not 
before. I unconditionally refuse to marry you. You hear — you 
understand that ? " 

" I hear — I — understand — that." The bitterness of death was 
surely passed now." 

" By such rejection of your hand, you are secured the half of 
your estate. The remaining half I refuse to touch, but in this 
case I must appeal to your — ^good nature. I entreat you to let 
me make it yours by deed of gift and so give you back your 
own, after which I promise — to pass out of your life for ever." 

Perhaps if he had not uttered those last words, Joan*s suffering 
brain, in which Despard's voice and the raging wind and sea 
seemed hopelessly mingled, might have denied her the power of 
speech, but he said that, and then stung to madness by a glance 
at her tortured face he added cruelly : 

** The money will be yours unfettered by any conditions, you 
understand. You will be free to do as you like with it or your- 
self—to marry Lord Cavass for instance if " 
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She interrupted, crying out in her pain piteously : 

" Oh ! you are hard, merciless — as death. Will nothing — no- 
thing quench your resentment, would you carry it beyond the 
grave — your human vengeance, your imperfect idea of justice, 
through those mighty portals which have closed upon the 
evil doer and the wronged ? Ah, I forgot — forgive me," she 
raised her clasped hands to her head. "I — I accepted your 
hatred. I asked you to visit your anger on me, and you pardoned 
him — I must not forget that. Forgive me." 

" I gave forgiveness when a penitent man entreated it." 
Despard's voice had changed ; the girl's cry, her piteous gesture, 
her eyes, affected him as she little guessed, and it was with a last 
instinct of self-defence that he spoke once more rapidly. " I for- 
gave your father fully and I am not so vengeful as to resent on 
you his sins. But you voluntarily became my enemy, with your 
own lips you wronged me. Had I never been weak enough, 
garrulous enough, to pour out my story into your willing ears, had 
you not deliberately feigned sympathy, ignorance and interest, I 
should have had one grievance the less. Had you vouchsafed 
me one hint that you knew my wretched history, aye far better 
than I ever did, all might have been altered, but you elected to 
deceive me. You feigned ignorance and sympathy and after 
that, after the whole hideous truth had become apparent to you, 
you gave your laughing careless encouragement to the hopes 
whose utter vanity you knew so well all the time. No woman 
is ever blind in these matters. I hold that no woman ever leads 
a man to such ruin and desolation as you led me into without 
knowing what she is doing. At the time I first confided in you 
I was not so far gone but that a little honesty, a little womanly 

candour on your part, could have saved me from " He bit 

his lips, fiercely struggled with himself, and again his voice after 
a moment's pause rang out hard and stem : " You deliberately led 
me blindfold to the edge of the precipice and then with your 
own hand you hurled me down. It is vain to ask why you did 
this evil to the man who had already suffered (one might have 
thought sufficiently) at the hands of you and yours ; whether 
it was insatiable love of conquest or innate love of cruelty 
which prompted you, matters not — now." 

" It does, it shall matter. You shall not speak to me, look at 
me, like that. Your pitiless injustice forces from me the truth 
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which I would have spared you. Listen to it, hear it then." 
Fast and passionately Joan spoke, wrenching her hands asunder, 
and flinging them out, with a gesture casting aside self-control. 
•* As — as you hais^ promised that we shall never meet again, you 
shall have the whole truth you crave for, now. I feigned no 
ignorance when I heard your story from your own lips, for I had 
never heard word of it before, I gave you sympathy because I 
had nothing else to give." Her eyes, downcast, did not see the 
look in his as he heard and misinterpreted those latter words. 
" I had never — then — heard the name of Robert Lucas in my 
life. I had known no other name for my father or myself than 
Maynard ; Frederick Maynard, he was called. I had suspected 
no dark secrets in his past, he had always been an upright and 
honest man during my lifetime. I believe," she cried, her loyal 
love for her dear dead giving her a moment's calmness, " that he 
had been a different man since his marriage with .my mother ;. 
he had truly repented of his early sins, and those attempts at 
atonement which you so harshly rejected were the outcome of 
real penitence, but — but / knew nothing, I heard no word of 
your history until your lips told it to me." 

"Can I believe this?" 

Despard had wheeled round ; he stood with his back towards 
Joan, his face turned towards the mouth of the cave, up to which 
the grey-green waves were now dashing ; his arms were folded 
upon his heavily rising and falling chest, his teeth were set. 

" Believe what you Hke, you shall listen to all. I left you at 
the Grange, as you remember, and I went home to nurse my 
father; he was unable to move, and when he required some 
particular papers, he sent me to his desk to find them. I had. 
never been to that desk before. I found the papers, but in my 
search for them I came across something more ; in a secret 
drawer I found a letter in handwriting which 1 recognised at 
once as yours." Despard started as she made that admission, 
but Joan did not see. "It was the letter you wrote to Robert 
Lucas, forbidding him to continue his benefits to you, and 
upbraiding him for what he had already dared to do." 

At first I could make nothing out of it ; your signature was 
clear enough, but the man, Robert Lucas, was unknown to me,, 
then I saw the address was my father's, and a horrible sus- 
picion leaped into my mind ; maddened by it, I searched the 
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desk farther (if I did wrong I was at once and bitterly^ punished), 
•URtil I found enough to turn my dreadful fears. ittfo certainties. 
My father noticed my length of absence and the loolk on my 
face when I returned^ and I said sufficient to acquaint h|m with 
my suspicion. His manner and his eyes convinced aie.that it 
•was truth« But we* never touched on the^ topic a^in until he 
lay on his death-bed, and blindly and blunderingly I, tried to 
help him make restitution. • 

" I came back to you— at the Grange — ^with my mind made 
up. All question of marriage between us was for ever at an end, 
I may say now — I may say anything now " — ^she; flung out her 
hands again with that impassioned gesture which seemed to her 
some relief — " that — that I had intended to accept your offer. Of 
course^ I knew you loved me ; of course, I had encouraged you 
purposely because — ^your love seemed to me thQ one thing 
that would, make life perfect But — all that was at an end. 
Would you wish to marry me when you knew whose child I 
was ? A thousand times, nq. I looked it all in the face before 
I made my unalterable decision. If — by the sacrifice of my life 
— I could have undone that thing I had ignorantly done, viz., 
heaped fresh injury upon your head, I would have given my 
life, I tell you, gladly. I gave instead something more precious — 
my truth. I lied to you. Could I have told you the whole 
truth, contempt and loathing would have slain your affection, but 
my father^s secret was not mine to betray, his honour was 
mine to guard. So I lied to you. I thought, rightly, that 
• if you believed me false and heartless, despicable and un- 
womanly, you, with your strong rectitude and will, would tear 
me out of your heart, cost what it might So I told you I cared 
nothing — while my heart was breaking. I scoffed at your pain, 
while my heart measured its every pang. I made you think me 
that base, wretched, unwomanly thing, a jilt I did it, as I 
would have done even a harder thing, to shorten the suffering I 
could noX prevent And I succeeded." She choked, but she forced 
her voice on again. " You believed what I wished, you have 
torn me from your heart, and — that is all, Mr. Despard." With a 
pathetic attempt at dignity she lifted her head and moved away. 
" You can believe as much or as little as you please, but, as Heaven 
above is our witness, I have told you the truth to-day." That 
pitiful humiliation overcame her again, the sweet eyes drooped. 
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the lips trembled. " I so hoped^ I so fervently hoped that my 
father's dying atonement might be accepted. . I thought he was 
giving you baclc your own. I thought we should be free, he 
and I, from that miserable shadow of ill-gotten wealth. He 
made a mistake in bringing. in vay name, but he was weak and 
in terrible pain, remember,. he, stood within death's door. Pardon 
bis mistake as you forgave his sin. Regard the spirit of his 
atonement rather than the letter. Mistakes — can be— set right" 
Her voice went off faint and whispering ; the cave and the sea 
alike rose and fell before her ; blindly she stretched out her 
hands for some support, and instantly were they grasped by two 
other bands, which held them so closely, so firmly, that the cave 
stood still. 

'* Mistakes can be set right — sometimes. This mistake can be 
rectified, but only in one way," spoke Despard. 

"Yes — ^yes," sobbing and entreating. "You will take that 
way ? " 

" I will take that way. It is this way." 

She was folded in his arms, she was pressed to his heart, 
closely, passionately strained there, while his kisses fell like rain 
upon her lips and hair and eyes, and all this before she had time to 
make a protesting sound or gesture. Did she wish to protest i A 
great wave of rapture surging over heart and senses made her 
dumb and helpless. She rested there — in that strong support — 
like a tired weeping child in its mother's arms. All the cruel 
pain and weary dragging misery faded into a dream from which 
she awoke to hear that rich vibrating voice, whose tones stirred 
every one of her heart-strings and aroused each to response ; she 
heard it say : 

" There is only this way, believe me, darling, out of our 
dilemma. You and I must share and share alike — money, love, 
life. Marriage for you and me will cut the Gordian knot of 
our perplexities, and married we must be^ because only then — 
can I hope to make my atonement." His voice thrilled and 
lowered. " Only by dedicating the remainder of my life to the 
task can I hope to atone \.oyou for the base injustice I have done 
you. My sweet, I was ignorant and presumptuous in my fancied 
knowledge, I did not know that woman could be so nearly 
akin to angel. I did not know, I could not comprehend, how 
unselfish, how devoted, how great and noble in self-sacrifice, such 
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a woman as you could be. I do not ask you to forgive me yet, 
dearest, I only ask you to marry me. By and bye — in years to 
come, when I have proved my gratitude, ray worship, my 
penitence — I will dare to ask " 

" You dare a good deal now it seems to me," Joan interrupted 
gaily, raising her face, which was all transformed, so radiant, so 
brilliant, so exquisite in its loveliness, that Sebastian Despard 
gazed at it for a moment enraptured, then fell to kissing it 
again. 

" Oh ! my love, my beautiful darling, my love, my own^ 

" Not yet. Oh, I know you have taken possession, and I 
kriow possession is nine-tenths of the law you uphold, but / 
have a few words to say, Mr. Despard, 'ere everything (including 
myself) is taken for granted." 

" Speak," he smiled. " I am all attention." 

" Answer," she said, " as if you were in one of your favourite 
law courts, and had taken one of those oaths in which your 
soul delights. Tell me truly, is there now in your mind one 
single thought or feeling of honour or compassion, or pity, or 
gratitude, or duty or chivalry ? " 

" Not one," Despard replied unhesitatingly. " I am ready to 
swear it." 

She received such awful confession with complacency. 

" Then what is your mind and heart full of ? " she enquired 
craftily. 

" Love, only love. Selfish love, if you will have the truth. 
Selfish adoration of you, whom at this moment I worship a 
thousand times more than ever I did ; a selfish yearning for 
fulness of happiness for myself — all for myself — which you alone 
can give me. And yet it is not altogether base, this love ot 
mine. Selfish it is, I acknowledge, for even if your welfare 
required it, I do not think I could let you go now. And 
passionate it is I own, for I am human, and you are the most 
beautiful woman the world ever saw, but yet it has in it nobler 
elements ; reverence such as one would give to one's patron 
saint — respect, admiration for nobility of character surpassing 
admiration of physical charms. I worship you, darling. I love 
you with all my soul and being. You must believe this," in deep, 
thrilling earnestness. 

" I am afraid," said Joan, with a bewitching shake of her head, 
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" I am only too ready to believe — what I wish. I blush for 
myself/* and here she did blush so enchantingly that her lover 
perforce caught her into his arms again, after which interlude : 
" For my study of man has taught me that if he is anything, he 
is a deceiver, and in proof of such sad truth I know that only 
five minutes ago I felt sure — certain — that you cared no more 
for me, Sebastian, than " 

" You had led me to believe you cared for me." 

" And how much do you suppose I care for you now ? '' with 
sweet, demure, upraised eyes. 

" Tell me. Let me hear you say it," he pleaded earnestly. 

She shook her head again, but her eyes still meeting his. grew 
sweeter. 

" I love you more than you deserve, I fear. I love you more 
— much more than one man in a hundred is worthy to be loved. 
I am sure I can't tell what the result will be. I know how bad 
for a man is any undue elation, and you do look elated, Sebastian," 
regarding him with anxiety. 

" I am elated," calmly. " I defy any man to stand in my 
position " — here he improved it by drawing the unresisting 
figure closer, until the shining head rested on his breast, and his 
lips rested on the shining hair — "without sensations of elation. 
You must bear with me, sweetheart, in this." 

" I will tryl^ with a mock tragic sigh — then, a glance, oh ! such 
a glance. " I will also endeavour to correct all in you of which 
I disapprove. Now that I promise^ Sebastian." 

** You correcting angel. You will not hesitate to point out 
my faults — plainly ? " 

" I will not, unless the task becomes too heavy. You must not 
resent it if I overlook one or two. Dear me, what a storm is 
raging." 

" So there is," assented Despard, noticing the fact for the first 
time. 

" Storm or no storm," said Joan, picking up her ill-treated hat, 
" we must rush home, or the sea will be in here and wash us 
out" 

" Let me do that," pleaded Despard, arranging the cloak and 
hat with much care, time, and clumsiness, then suddenly he 
looked aghast 

" What is the matter now ? " quoth Miss Joan. 
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" Did not you tell me a short time back-^— art hour ago," With 
legal accuracy, ** that you were suffering from neuralgia ? My 
darling, you ought not to go through this rain." 

" My darling," smiled the happy girl, nestling against his 
shoulder, " I will tell you, I don't believe it was real neuralgia at 
all, but heartache caused by — well, out of consideration for you I 
will forbear to state its cause." 

" It has gone, entirely gone, my Joan ? " 

** It has gone entirely — for ever^ 



CHAPTER X. 

When through the pelting rain and the blustering wind, a 
betrothed pair returned to her. Lady Lea had much to say. 
First she informed those two whom it principally concerned that 
they owed their ridiculous and too apparent happiness entirely 
to her good offices, and when they accepted such doubtful 
assertion with the most touching gratitude, she, taking advantage 
of their condition of mind, invested herself with authority. 

" We will all three return to The Grange to-morrow. I have 
neglected Josh shamefully (Josh will be quite pleased by your 
good fortune, Mr. Despard), and I am sure if you have any con- 
sideration for your fiancee you will not wish her to remain in 
these hideous rooms." 

His attention being called to the fact that he was in a room 
the man of law looked around and shuddered obligingly. 

" Also, if you have now influence over Joan, Mr. Despard, I beg 
that you will persuade her to gown herself properly. Look at 
her and tell me if human being was ever more disfigured by 
raiment than she at this present moment." 

Nothing loth the lawyer looked at Joan, but the flower-like 
face, the radiant eyes, the enchanting smile, blinded him to aught 
else, and he delivered himself of the weak opinion, that Joan 
looked so lovely in anything it was difficult to pronounce upon 
her dress." 

" You will never rise to the Bench," pronounced her ladyship 
with fine contempt. " Our Judges are expected to give judgment 
upon the cut and fit of our gowns now-a-days, and there is 
simply neither cut nor fit in that thing Joan is arrayed in. But 
go your way and pack them up, Joan, pack up all your nasty 
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cheap clothes this very evening and I will telegraph to my dress- 
maker to meet us at The Grange on arrival and supply you with 
one decent dress forthwith. I suppose as the wedding is so near 
you won't require many of those trying black garments ? Is the 
wedding to be very soon ? " she enquired cunningly. 

Joan became deliciously embarrassed. Despard rose to the 
occasion. 

** I think we cannot do better than leave all our arrangements 
in your hands, I-ady Lea. We already owe you so much 
that '' 

"I will undertake a little more." Julie accepted her un- 
deserved kudos unblushingly. " Very well, leave all to me. We 
will have the wedding from the Grange, of course, and I will 
arrange every detail myself. You two will be much taken up by^ — 
by conversing with each other, and — er — looking at each other, 
no doubt, and the legal business I fear I must leave to you, but 
I will arrange all about dates, and trousseau^ and wedding 
guests, and so forth. You shall have no trouble, not one bit, in 
the matter." 

" Nor any voice, I foresee clearly," laughed Joan. 

Whereupon her ladyship crushed her. 

" If after looking carefully into the past you consider yourself 
competent to order your own affairs, Joan, you can dismiss me 
from their management." 

" Let us be married first," pleaded the lawyer. 

When the two ladies were alone. Lady Lea regarded her 
dearest friend meditatively. 

" I don't half like it, Joan. You beautiful creature, it is like 
throwing you away, but what else could we do ? I ask you in 
all sincerity, in the face of the terrible complication in which 
everything was involved, what better course could either you or I 
adopt ? ', 

Joan smiled, such a smile, and the face it illumined looked so 
exquisitely fair that Lady Lea the more regretted that lost place 
in the peerage. 

"What other course could have ensured for me happiness^ 
Julie ? No other course, nothing more, nothing less, than what 
has happened to-day could ever have me happy. And from the 
depths of my heart I thank you, dear kind friend," here she rose 
and twined two soft arms around Lady Lea's neck, and laid one 
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hot blushing cheek [against my lady's cool pink one, " I thank 
you for what you have done to-day." 

** I am glad you are grateful. I suppose^* dubiously, " there 
are attractions in Mr. Despard which meet not the general eye, 
merits land so forth hiding like the modest violet from public 
gaze. But now, Joan, to-day while you are in this sweetly-con- 
tented mood, pledge me your solemn word that if ever, in years 
to come, you know, you regret this marriage you are determined 
to make, you will hold me blameless. I sent for Mr. Despard 
here, I own it frankly, and I lured you to the caves, and sent him 
after you. Promise to hold me blameless." 

" I promise to bless and love you for it always. Oh, Julie, you 
are a dear, true-hearted, good little woman beneath that mask of 
cynicism and frivolity it pleases you to put on." 

" You will have no precedence, Joan," sighed Lady Lea, unable 
to banish all thoughts of lost titles. " I had hoped you would 
go before me." 

" Precedence ! " with a laugh of finest scorn. " I shall be first 
in my husband's heart, and what does any true woman desire 
more than that .' " 

" Oh, please carry that kind of talk to Mr. Despard, it will 
interest him. I have an idea for the bridesmaids* dresses now, I 
must sketch it out at once. Eight or nine will you have ? I 
think if any dressmaker can be found artistic enough to carry 
out my \A^^. perfectly y yours will be a sweetly pretty wedding." 

So it was ; everybody avowed it was the very prettiest wedding 
anyone had ever seen, and as for the bride, every complimentary 
adjective was used up, before she had put on her travelling dress 
and departed from the Grange. One old maid was heard to 
observe that Mrs, Despard looked too happy — too happy to last, 
she thought — but Joan's husband found no such fault. 



THE END. 
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THE BEST JUDGE. 

Mr. Charles Lampriere, D.G.L., St. John's Collej^e, Oxford, writes, Jan. 16, 1893, to 
Mr. C. B. Harness, President of the Electropathic and Zander Institute, 52, Oxford 
Street, London, W., as follows : " A recent visit to your Institute has shown me the 
surprising growth and efficacy of your establishment, mainly owing to the Yorkshire 
perseverance and sagacity of your President, Mr. Harness. Some years ago I made 
the acquaintance of Dr. Romano -Vigoreux, and his experiments and arguments 
convinced roe of the value of mild currents as generated by the Electropathic Belt, 
and exercising a beneficial medical influence on the skin. I have had practical 
experience of this in ray travels over great portions of the four Continents, and 
here in Oxford have many friends who have used the Belt with much benefit. 
Invariably success induces detraction. But the public is the best judge of what 
suits it ; after all no influence, however powerful, can well, in the long run, prevail 
against tlie development of a really useful and efficient remedy to alleviate suffering.'* 



THE NOBILITY OF ENGLAND. 

The list of patients who have been cured by Mr. Harness* celebrated Electropathic 
Belt Appliances and Treatment include the names of numerous dukes, earls, countesses, 
marquises, lords, Cabinet ministers, ambassadors, members of Parliament, baronets, 
knights, judges, bishops, as well as barristers, solicitors, clergymen, officers in the 
Army and Navy, physicians, surgeons, men of letters, and ail classes of society, 
but as it would be a breach of confidence to publish their names in the press we 
refrain from doing so, except when special permission is given. 

Major-Gen. A. L. Play fair, H.M.*s Indian Army, 44, Cambridge Terrace, W., 
writes to Mr. C. B. Harness, President, Electropathic and Zander Institute, 52, 
Oxford Street, London, W. — " Having for some time past been in the habit of 
using your Electropathic Belts, I am glad to be able to inform you that they 
have proved beneticial to my general health ; and when wearing them at night — 
as I occasionally do for sleeplessness — they have the invariable effect of giving^ 
me a satisfactory night's rest. You are at liberty to make whatever use of this 
note you may consider likely to further the interests of the Company you have 
so long had the honour to represent." 



IMPORTANT POINTS. 

The public are always content to judge by results. Many leading electricians- 
have recently confirmed Mr. Harness' theory, viz., that when the elements in the 
Electropathic Belt are properly connected, mild currents of electricity are generated, 
and enter the human body. 

This is one point The other important point, that electricity does possess curative 
virtues of an unrivalled order, and can be triumphantly employed in combating 
disease, and in tlie alleviation of human pain and suifering, is amply corroborated 
by the abundant testimony of thousands of sufferers who have been cured by tlie 
Electropathic Belt appliances. 

If from any cause there is a deficient natural suppiv of electricity to the nerves 
which govern or direct some particular f uncti6n ' of the body, a supply from such 
an intrinsic source as Mr. Harness* Electropathic Belt will restore the function, 
and maintain it in its healthy condition. 

The Medical Battery Company (Limited) are the sole proprietors and manufacturers 
of this far-famed curative appliance, and that the public may thoroughly understand 
and appreciate their bond fide character, they invite all comers to inspect their 
Electropathic and Zander. Institute, 62, Oxford Street, London, W., v^hero tlio 
Electropathic Belt may be scientifically tested, and unsolicited testimonials and 
preBS notices originating: from all quarters of the World may be examined. The 
lully qualified English Physicians and Surgeons of the Company may be coneulted 
daily, gratis, peroonally or by letter, on all matters relating to health and the 
-X^JI^ication of curative electricity. ^.g.^.^^^ ^^ GoOglC 
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Information, can be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London. 
4 Cataloffue qf Surplus and Sew Books, offered at greatiy reduced prices^ is piMished mont^'f^ and eon be had 

upon application at the Bookstalls. 



Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON 

WILL SUPPLY 100 VOLUMES, 8BLECTED, FOB 60 SHILLINGS. 

The Works are Surplus Library Copies in good condition. Published in sots of 2 and 3 vols., at 21/-andSl«< 

per set respectively. 
A Ust qf tht Works cfftred uill he supplied en application. Orders received^at-anaJiailvay BeckstaU. to trkieh 

tluy Kill be sent carriage free. ^m^^^ cr 
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W. H. ALLE N & CO.'S N EW BOOKS. 

Dew flovela How 'Kea^)? at all Xibraries. 

2 Vols., ais. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EHINENT POLITICIAN 

(.Raidertd into English from " ZA VIE FRIviE DE MICHEL TESSIER.") 

BY EDOUARD ROD. 

*'The deremeu of the book is remarkable, ite skill in developing emotional sltnatione unqnestionablfl, its 
iMldness lefreshiog and its modernity qnite new."— iScofifnan. 

** The book is a Tery remarkable and superior one."— (7toj|^ot0 fftraUU 



3 vols., crown 8vo, 3 is. 6d. 

THE HARLEQUIN OPAL: a Romance. 

BY FERGUS HUME, 

Author of ''The Islaad of Fantasy." 



Crown 8to, lUnstrated. 38. 6d. 
IN THE VINE COUNTRY. By Edith CE. Somebvillb and Martin Boss, 
Authors of "Through Connemara in a Qoyemess Cart." 

" A bright and artleas narrative of traTel. '*—nmei. 

* It is quite impossible in any sort of review to give a just idea of the yivacity and raolness of this 

■ ooks of 



delightful record of unimportant travel. . . . One of the most joyous books of the 
Daily Chronicle. 

Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 

ANGLO - INDIAN AND ORIENTAL COOKERY. By Grach 

Johnson, Odd and Silver Medallist, Cookery Exhibitions. 

<' Overflows with all sorts of delicious and economical redpos."— i%i// Mall GauUe. 
*' It is a book which the thrifty housewife will flud spedfUly valuable, as it shows how odds and ends 
may be sent to the table in really appetising forms."— iV^pfa. 

Crown Svo, with Plans, 6s. 

ESSAYS ON NAVAL DEFENCE. By Vic-Admiral p. h. Colomb, 

Author of ** Naval Warfare." 

** Admiral Colomb has done the country a service in keeping it well in mind of its perils. Highly 
technical as his work is, we hope it will receive from the general reader the attention it deserves." 
TorkMre PotL 

** The papers may be regarded as the latest voice of acienoo on the great and complex problems of naval 
defence."— iSeor<man. 

Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
GUN, ROD, AND SADDLE. A Record of Personal Experiences. By Parker 
GiLLMORB ("Ubique"), Author of *' Prairie and Forest," &c. 
'* Teems with valuable information and pleasant narrative.**— ZteUy Telfgraph. 
** The sportsman will read his pages tilth profit and interest."— &or«maii. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

LEAVES FROM A SPORTSMAN'S DIARY. 



London : W. H. ALLEN & CO. LIMITED, 13, WATERLOO PLACE 

{Publishers to the India Office). 
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COEU EXTIRMIlfATOR. "?SI^.. 


The late Earl of Beaoon8fleld, 


BLAiN OINTMENT. Abwlutely cores Tender Feet, Soft 

Ointment earw nllpftini In the Umbt and Miuele«. Spndne. 
B«reUla«t, *o. PoK free 94 itampt. All Diaeuee of the Feet 


Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 

Mi88 Emily Faithfljl, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


A BOON TO LADIES. 

A RETIRED ENGLISH SURGEON SPECIALIST 

will forward (free of charge) fall psrticiilan of a 
Remedy which, daring an extenrire practice in Eng- 
land and the Colonies, ha has nerer known to fall in 
the 

M08T OB8TINATE CA8E OF OB8TRUCTIOK 
AND IRREQULARITIEB. 
Forward addreued envelope for full particulars, and 
waste no mere time or monoT on aseleaa pills and so- 
called remedies, Ac. which, in the majority of coses, 
an nothing bat pargattves, and canse sickness, pros- 
tration, and pain, without having the desired result. 
Letten to be addressed 

THE SURGEON, 

Gothic House, 9, £bskinr Stbbvt, Litbbpool. 


HIMROD'S 

CURE! ASTHMA 

Bstabhshed nearly a quarter of a century. 
Preacxlbed by the Medial Equity thxooffhont the 
world. It U need m an inhalation and wfthoat any 
aftar bad ellbctt. 

poat. IatiDa4».M. 

British Depot-^ Holborn Tiadnct, London. 
Also of Newbery ft 8ona, Baiviay ft Bona. Lynch ft Go. 
J. Banger ft Hont, W. Edwards ft Bon, John Thompaoa, 



XSB USIVIUAL EOVtSBWU) 



ftt 



HOLLOWAY'S PILLS & OINTMENT 



ViM0 «z6dleiLt 7AXILT KSDIdHZB an infaliuible in tlia trMtm«it of til i 
ineidental to OTory EOVBIHOLD. Tho PILLS FUSIFT, BBOULATl ond 8THSV0THEV 
tho wholo Bystam, whilo tho OiaxaEVT ii nnetuollod for tho romovol of all miueiilar 
and outwaid oomplaints. Pouoiiod of thooo BX1CEDIS8. orory Mothor haa at oaoo th« 
I of onxiiig moit eomplainti to whioh honolf or Family if liablo. 



if^— l(ivic0 Mm U oliaivMd, frm of charge, at S88, O^ord Bind. London^ daiOiy 
the hoi^t of 11 cmd 4, or by letter* 



IMMEDIATELY. 



(Or in cloth, is. 6d.) 



By the Author of " The House on the Marsh" 

GRAVE LADY JANE, 

By FLORENCE WARDEN. 



F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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%^ A Perfect Figure WITHOUT Tight-Iacing^ 




"PLATINUM" ANTI-CORSET 

(Patent 1,509. 14,796, lfi,543), 

GIVES EXACTLY THE SAME APPEABANCE 

AS IF WEABINQ STATS. 



SUPPOR T WITHOUT PR ESSURE. 

Explanatory Pamphlet free by poet, or send 8/6 or 12/9 (with ScL postage), 
and wedat moftsure. 

HERTS. SOI & CO. Ltl Ridgmonnt St/London, W.C. 




EXQUISITE MODRL. PERfECT FIT. I 
GUARANTNEOWtAH. ' 

lY&NI 

DIAGONAL SEAM 
CORSET. 

Will not BpUt In the Scum nor 
tear In the Fabric*. 

THS££ GOLD MEDALS. 

Made in White. Black, and aU 
the fashionable coloun and ahadet 
in Italian aoch. Railn and Coutil. 
Alto In the new Sanltarj Woollen 
Cloth. 
«• 4/11, &ai. 6/11, 7/11 
per Fair and upwards, 
■-aid bj the inlncipel I>rapen and Ladlea' 
outfltten In the United Kingdom and 
Colonics. 



pOSNS, BUNIONS, AND CEIL* 

^ BLAINS instantly reliered and rapidly onred by 
FOWLBR'S oelebrated PLAISTBB— 1«. 1^. per box; 
by pott 16 stampa— which has been extensively used in 
Boyal and distingoished drcles for nearly half a century. 
Oan be worn with tightest boot. Prepared only by 
Ur. Smith, MJ*.& , 280 Walworth Bead, London, Of aU 
Chemists. Agents at 489 Oxford Street and 7 Cheapside. 



CLOTHED WITH AIR 




THE CEIiIii:i«AR COR8KT. 
Prices 5/11, 11/6, ia/6, 18/6. 

CELLULAB AERTEX CLOTH it eompoced of tmall cellt 
In which the air 1« enclotcd and warmed bj the beat of the 
body. A perfect non-conducting larer is thus formed next 
the tkin. Owing to the Cello i^a conttraction. this cloth it 
much lighter and better Tcntilated than ordinary fabrics, much 
healthler,and it easier to wash. Ca ixuLAa Aaarax Cloth is made 
in Cotton, Silk. Silk and Cotton, Silk and Wool, and Merino. 

Illns rated Price List of full range of Cellular Goods for Men, 
Women and Children, tent Post Free on application. 

ROBERT SCOTT, 14 A 15, POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 

OLIVER BROS., 417, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 

And Agents in all Towns In the United Kingdom. Bee Price 

List for Names. 



LLMNiSi^lN"rniBIAi^ 




fvstxhY Ykobtablk, i'erfectijr 
WUl reduce from two to five 
pounds per week: acta on the 
food In the stomach, prevent- 
ing its converaion into Fat. 
SoldbyChemiaU. Seudatamp 
for pamphlet. 




Botanic Medicine Co^ ' pX*^^ ^ j 

3, New Oxford-street, London, WiSU by VjOOQ iC 
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ONE -SHILLING NOVELS. 

In Paper Covers. Also in Oloth, Is. 6d. (At all Booksellers' & Bookstalls.) 

THAT MKS. SMITH. By John Stbakqb Wintbb, Author of ** Booties' Baby," kc, 

TH&XE 0IBLS. I(3rd Edition.) By the same Aathor. 

KBBB litJCK. (3rd Edition.) By the same Aathor. 

liUHLEY THE PAINTB&. (3rd Edition.) By the same Author. 

QOOB-BYE. (6th Edition.) By the same Author. 

Tne WENT FOB A SOLDIEB. (7th Edition.) By the same Aathor. 

FS&BEBB COTTBT. (5th Edition.) By the same Aathor. 

BUTTONS. (7th Edition.) By the same Aathor. 

A LITTLE FOOL. (9th Edition.) By the same Aathor. 

MY POOR DICK. lUostrated by Mau&ics Qbbiffbnhagbn. (9th Edition.) By tha 

same Aathor. 
BOOTLES' CHILBBEN. Illustrated by J. Bernard Pabtridgs. (10th Edition.) By 

the same Aathor. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF A PXTBLISHBE. By the same Aathor. 
MI0NON'S HTT8BANB. (13th Edition.) By the same Aathor. 
THAT IMP. (11th Edition.) By the same Aathor. 
MIGNON'S SECEET. (16th Edition.) By the same Aathor. 
ON MABCH. (9th Edition.) By the same Aathor. 
IN dUABTEBS. (10th Edition.) By the same Aathor. 
THE GENTLEMAN WHO VANISHED. (2nd Edition.) By Fbboto Hdxb, 

Aa thor of ** The M\'8terv of a Hansom Cab," •* Miss Mephistopheles," &c. 
THE PICCADILLY 'PXTZZLE. By the same Aathor. 

A VEBY YODNQ C0X7PLE. By B. L.Farjbom, Author of ** Toilers of Babylon," fcc. 
THE PEBIL OF BICHABD PABDON. (2nd Edition.) By the same Author. 
A STBANGE ENCHANTMENT. By the same Author. 
THE POWEB OF AN EYE. By Mrs. Frank St. Clair Qrimwoob, Author of **My 

T hree Years in Manii>ur." 
WELL WON. (2nd Edition.) By Mrs. Alezanbbr. 
T'OTHEB DEAB CHABMEB. By Helen Mathkrs, Author of ** Comin' Thro' the 

Rye," &c. 
MY JO, JOHN. (2nd Edition.) By the same Aathor. 
A STUDY OF A WOMAN. By the same Author. 
THE MYSTEBY OF No. 18. (2nd Edition.) By the same Author. 
TOM'S WIFE. By Lady Margaret Majbndib, Author of *' Fascination," *' Sisters-in-Law," &c 
THE CONFESSIONS OF A DOOB-MAT. By Alfred C. Calmour, Author of 

** The Amber Heart," &c. 
THE MYSTEBY OF A WOMAN'S HEABT. By Mrs. Edward Kbnnabd. 
IN A GBASS COXJNTBY. (9th Edition.) By Mrs. Lotbtt Cameron. 
CITY AND STJBITBBAN. (2nd Edition.) By Florence Warden, Author of *'The 

House on the Marsh," &c. 
A SHOCK TO SOCIETY. (3rd Edition.) By the same Author. 
GBAVE LADY JANE. By the same Author. 
THE DOCTOB'S SECBET. (2nd Edition.) By ''Rita," Author of ''Dame Durden," 

•' Sheba," &c. 
THE SEVENTH DBEAM. By the same Author. 
THBICE PAST THE POST. (3rd Edition.) By Hawlbt Smart. 
A MEMBEB OF TATTEBSALL'S. By the same Author. 
VANITY'S DATJGHTEB. By the same Author. 
A BLACK BUSINESS. (3rd Edition.) By the same Author. 

HEB LAST THBOW. (2nd Edition.) By Mrs. Hunoerford, Author of '* Molly Bawn,"&c. 
A CONaXJEBING HEBOINE. By the same Author. 
TWO ON AN ISLAND. By Curtis Yorkb, Author of *<Hash!" •* A Romance of 

Modem London," &c 
A FBENCH MABBIAGE. By F. C. Philips. 
FACING TBCE FOOTLIGHTS. By Florence Marrtat. 
A SILENT TBAGEDY. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, Author of " George Geitii." 

F. V. WHITE & CO., 81, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.O. 
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JUST READY, 

JOHN STRANGE WINTER'S NEW NOVEL, 

THAT MRS. SMITH, 

BT 

JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 

AUTHOB OF 

"Booties' Baby," "In Quarters," "Mignon's Secret," "My 
Poor Dick," "Buttons," <Sc. 

In Paper Covers, Is. ; Cloth, Is. 6d, 



F. V. WHITE & CO., 81, SOUTHA.MPTON STREET, STRAND, W.O. 

Z no: IME E O Z jAl T E r. Y . 

In Cloth Gilt, 38. 6d., 

A Mw Work bjr Mrs. HUMPHRY 

("MADGE." of TRUTH). 

HOUSEKEEPING: 

A GUIDE TO DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT, 

BY 

Mrs. HUMPHRY ("Madge," of Truth). 



F. V. WHITE & CO., 81, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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WOTICE, 



In the MAY NUMBER of 

A NEW NOVEL WILL BE COMMENCED, ENTITLED- 

A CORNISH MAID, 



BY 



BARBARA LAKE, 

Author of "The Betrayal of Beuben Holt," &c., &c. 



F. V, WHITE & CO., 81, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 

NOW READY, 

ncRS. R I D D e: r. x«'s 

NEW ONE SHILLING NOVEL 

{Or in Cloth, 1«. 6rf.), 

A SILENT TRAGEDY, 

By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 

Author of "George Geith," etc, etc. 
P, V. WHITE & CO., 81, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 

CAPTAIN HAWLEY SMART'S 

NEW ONE SHILLING NOVEL 

(Or t» Cloth, U Qd.), 

VANITY'S DAUGHTER, 

BY 

HAWLEY SMART, 
Author of " Breezle Langton," " The Plunger," &c. 

F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W-0. 
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LITTLE OF THE fiUM; NOTHING OF THE DOfi. 

When Rip Van Winkle awoke from his nap in the Catskill Mountaiae in America, 
he found himself an old man. His dog was dead long ago, and nothing was left 
of his gun but the lock and barrel. And when he .went back to the village of 
Falling Water, where he used to live, nobody recognised him. His wife, believing 
him dead, bad married the innkeeper. Right enough too, for Rip had lain on the 
mountain-side, sound asleep, for twenty years, A long snooze, but it seems to me 
I*d rather be asleep half my life at a stretch than to stop awake and be miserable. 
Yet here is a woman who says, " I can trutli fully say that for eighteen years I 
was never free from pain for a single day." Mercy ! think of that. What a 
wretched wdy to live! Yet I suppose millions of folk crawl along through the 
world in that style. Not because they want to. Heavens, no! But because they 
can^t help it. This was her situation, and an army of other women (besides crowds 
of men) can sympathise with her. She says : " For over twenty years I was 
weak and sickly. At first I had a bad taste in the mouth, poor appetite, and an 
uncomfortable feeling at my chest and sides, and often tried to obtain ease by 
holding my sides with my hands. After eating I had great pain ; it was like a 
load at my chest, and I could not bear it until I vomited all my food up. I would 
be quite faint from the want of food, but was afraid to eat. At times I had bad 
attacks of spasms which nearly doubled ms up, and I rambled up and down the 
house for hours together, for I could not even lie down. Of course I lost a deal 
of sleep, and in a morning was so weak and faint I scarcely knew how to get out 
of bed and down stairs. For eighteen years I voas never free from pain for a single 
day, I saw doctor after doctor, and took a great quantity of medicine without 
finding any real relief. They would not say what was the cause of my ailment. 
I was fast wasting away, and did not think I could live much longer, when one 
day in 1881 my husband heard from Mr. Joseph Cooper, of Bourne, of a medicine 
called Mother SoigePs Curative Syrup, which he said had cured him. * If I am 
spared,' I said to my husband, * I will try it' I did so, and before I had taken 
the first bottle I found relief, and after taking four bottles more I was quite well 
and strong. That is now ten years ago, and I have been in good health ever 
since, taking just an occasional dose of the Syrup. After my recovery the clergyman 
said to my husband, 'Your missus gets about very different to what she used to 
do/ and he told him that Mother Seigel's Syrup had wrought the cure. People 
tell rae I look better than I did twenty years ago, and I feel so strong that I can 
now dig potatoes and do work with any one, notwithstanding I am 65 years of 
age. My husband suffered terribly from rheumatism and flux, and has found 
wonderful benefit from the same medicine. He says he would have been in the 
churchyard long ago but for Mother SeigePs Syrup. For myself I can say it saved 
my life, and I wish others to know what it has done for me and mine. (Signed), 
Mrs. Esther Ayr, wife of William Ayr, of Thurlby, near Bourne, Lincolnshire." 
In this brief and simple way Mrs. Ayr tells a story the full details of which 
would fill a book. What hopes and fears ! what hours of keen sorrow and deep 
darkness she. must have experienced ! Yes, indeed. None can even imagine it 
except those who belong to the Sisterhood of Suffering. Where she mentions 
one symptom of her disease, she actually could have named a dozen. For her 
malady — the fearfully common and fatal one, indigestion and dyspepsia — has as 
many signs and forms as the mind has fancies, or the heavens have clouds. 
From it, as from sin^ come a thousand pangs and pains to torment and to crush 
helpless humanity. Seeing what her great discovery has accomplished in this 
and multitudes of like cases, how good a friend to her kind was Mother Seigel I 
Rip Van Winkle awoke from his nap to find himself old ; Mrs. Ayr awoke from 
her long night of illness to find herself young agair. Is not^he moral plain 
enough for ail the suffering millions in England ? Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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" WORTH A GUINEA A BOX." 

FOB ALL 

Bilious & NeiTOus Disorders, 

SUCH AS 

Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver & Female Ailments. 

BEECHAfTcifiTPILLS 

STAND UNBIVALLED FOB 

COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, HOABSENESS, Aw., A^ 
In Boxes, 9^d., Is. l^d., and 2s. 9d. each, with full directions. 

The Is. Hd. box contains Fifty-six Pills. 
THE SALE 18 NOW SIX MILLION BOXES PER ANNUM. 



iiiiiiiiiixixriiriiixxxiixxiiiiii.ixiiiiiTxirxTiiiiiiiiiiiiiTniniixmiiiixini 



BEECHAM'S TOOTH PASTE 

Will recommend itaelf. It is Efficacious, Economical, Cleanses the 
Teeth, Perfomes the Breath, and is a Reliable and Pleasant Dentifrice. 

In Collapsible Tubes, of all Druggists, or from the Propnetor, for 
ONE SHILLING, postage paid. 

Prepared only by the Proprietor — 
THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 



Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere. 



BELGRAVIA. 

APRIL, 1893. 

CONTENTS. 

Pack 
Pound Wanting. By Mns. Alexandsb, Author of "Thk 

Wooing O't," " Blind Fate," &c 337 

Chapter VII. The Force of Circamstancas. 
„ VIII. Chit-Chat. 
„ IX. Madame Zavadoskoi's Ball. 

Fannt Kbmble. By Ella MaoMahqn 373 

A Fbaudulent Authoress. By E. N. Leigh Fry . . . 382 

Uncle IIichard. By Alice Maud Meadows .... 394 

A Holiday in the Austrian Tyrol. By Alison McLean . 408 

A Fog-Idyll. By Barley Dale . . ... 424 

A Perplexing Young Woman. By the Honourable Mrs. 

Nathaniel Fiennes. (Conclusion) 432 

Chapters IX. and X. 



UoLtn O unlllA& mb mrms. 



100 OXFOBB STEEET, W, 



GLASS SERVICES. 



TO CORRESPONDBNTS, 

An MSa, should b€ addrestedf prepaid, to the Editor OF "BSLaaAYlA,** 81, SonrHAMFTOR Strbbt, 
Stbard, W.G. B9erf M8, shotUd bear the writer's name and address, and be accompanied by postage stamps for 
Us return if not aeoepled ; but the Editor eannot hold himself responsible tor any accidental loss. The Editor cannot 
undertake to return r^feeUd Poems, 

The back nuaJbers of " BKLGRATIA " {with a few exceptions) can be had, price Is. each ; also the votumef , 
price 7s. 6d. each, and covers for binding, price 2s. each. Annual Subscription, including the BsiiGBAYIA Akkual 
cmd the HOLIDAT NUMBBB, 14s. 
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FiRST-AND-FOREMOST. 

Brown & Polson's Corn Flour 

Has the Longest History and Highest Reputation. 

NOTE.— First Produced and Designated OORN FLOUR 
by BROWN & POLSON in 1866. Not till some time 
afterwards was any other Oorn Floor anywhere heard of; 
and none has now an equal claim to the public aonfldence. 

WWW WWW T V W WVT • vw 



A LOVER 



OF A GOOD BATH 




SHOXrU) AJ.WATS VSB 

BAILEY'S PATENT BATH & FLESH BRUSH. 

PROMOTES CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 

RELAXES THE MUSCLES. 

SOOTHES THE NERVES, 

ALLEVIATES RHEUMATIC PAINS. 

AFFORDS GREAT RELIEF AFTER FATIGUE. 

^ THE BESTiTHING OUT FOR ATHLETES. 

IS EQUALLY EFFECTIVE USED EITHER IN 
THE BATH, OR DRY AS A FLESH BRUSH. 

SOLD BT AliL CHEMISTS AND STOBES. 



Size, 6-1x1. X 8-1x1. 



EJLCH. 



Aanufacturcrt : 

DAVID MOSELEY & SONS 
14, Aldermanbury Avenue, LONDON, E.G. ; 
Ardwiek, MANCHESTER; and 
57, MUler Street, GLASGOW. 
►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 



(FOB THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE." 




If warranted to cleanse the blood firom all ixn- 

Sorities, from ^phatever cause arising. For 
crofala.ScuryyfEczema, Skia and Blood Diseases, 
Pimples, and iiores of all kinds, its effects are 
marrellons. It is the only real specific for Goat 
and Rheumatic Pains, for it removes the cius« 
from the blood and bones. Thousands of 
Testimonials. In Bottles, 2s.9d. & lis. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent for 33 or 132 st amps by Proprietors, 

Lincoln & Midland Counties Drag Go , Lincoln. 

BEWARE OP WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 
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First. TWO unes of a Letter written in Egyptian, 2000 b.c. 

FlR^iT LINE OF A GrEBK INSCRIPTION FOUND AT AMYCLBA, IN LaCONIA I 
DATE 1344 B.C. (To BE RBAD FROM RIGHT TO LEFT.) 

Line PROtf Hieratic (Sacred Egyptian) Papyrus, inscribed with bomb 

CHAPTERS FROM THE BoOK OF THE DbAD ; DATE, 5OO B.C. 

<4) 9/^OAlK0.'€f^tT0H OXO<!OT:^OTA1>fO'^*H 

Two LINES or GRBBK iNSCRIPTIon AT SIOABA; date, 500 B.C. (FlR»T 
LINE READS FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, THE SECOND PROM BIGHT TO LBITT^ 

OXHKeeMiie B\CIAeYCCOAOMc»NeiC YN^' 

• - A ^ ^ fy Digitized by LjOOQIC 

A MKB FROM GrKBK TrANSLATIOH OF GbBB8IS» BUFM8KD '«> HATB O 

bblonohd to Obiobh ; biatb, 'ajo a.d. 



The following lines are fac-similes of work produced by BCr. 
Yost's latest machine — the YOST Typewriter— which does away with 
ink ribbons, and has a wonderfal Centre Guide, which insures perfiect 
and permanent alignment. 

This is a fac-simile of work done on the Yost Type 
writer, the type being steel and coming in direct 
contact with the paper, no ribbon being used. 

The three lines above are wide spaced, those below narrow spaced. 

This is the work of the wonderful YOST Typewriter, 
which has a Centre Guide and an Ink Pad instead of 
Ribbon, the machine being made of steel throughout. 

You can do your writing in half the time, and with a quarter of 
the labour with a Typewriter. You must, therefore, soon have a 
Writing Instrument. Why not have the best ? No Typewriter has 
•uch a record as the " YOST." 



The Yost Typewriter Company, Limited, started business In 
England in 1891, and in twelve months had established a record 
for the sale of Typewriters— £50,000 worth having been sold. The 
Government in nearly all departments have adopted Yosfc's. The 
principal Railway Companies, as well as the chief commercial houses, 
have Yost's in use, as also an immense number of Clergymen, 
Authors, Professional and Private Gentlemen. 



Send for Full Particulars, Unsolicited Testimonials, &c., t% 

The Yost Typewriter Co., Ltd., 

40 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, B.C. 

AMERICA : 71 & 73 Broadway, New York. 

PRANCE : 36 Boulevard dea Italiens, Paris. 

ENGLAND: 

MANCHESTER: 3 Deansgate. BIRMINGHAM: 73 Teoiple R» 

LIVERPOOL: 67A Lord Street. LEEDS: ai New SUtion Street. 

SCOTLAND: zza St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

ESTABLISHED 1824. 

CM *miviAN- Right H^u Sm J R MOWBRAV, Bart iw p, □ c u 



DtPuT/^Crtft HWE^i 



flfd JOHN eOW^RD KEMPE. wa 

Sir JAWZr^ "AOfT, B».*it DILI, UD 



(\ S. 



LIONEL .S OtAL^. W fl. T.M i 

JOHN fe^TLLr BLOXAM. E',- tUC* 

Sir- ANDREW CLARK, EAST M d 7 =i 5 

JOHN CUlES, E*C 

WIUFREP JOSEPH CRIPPS. E 5'^' C ^T 

HCj't QEORGE N. CURZON. M i-. 

Vfi-4. ARCHDEACON FARPAR D D f *i * 



PflOr[SfiOH £m G M. HUMPHRY, u.cr t p ^ 
Sift WILLIAM JENNER E*«t g C Q M :; f • s 
T-^t VliCOUMT WIDLETON. 
RICHARD OCU':3LAS POWELL, V Ci 
WM. OVEREND PRJE^TLtY, m.o ll Q 
nts^ RiCHARO WHITtlNGTON, m a. 
f^ETER WILLIAMS, C%q 



WILLIAM J H. WHITTALL, Esi^. 
BENJAMIM NEWBATT. Esq. 



FINANCIAL POSITION, June 30th 1892. 

Assets, over . , £3,000,000 

Incomet over .., , , £350,000 

New Assurances in the ^erir over £550,000 

Annual Premiums thcn^on £22,OO0 

Sum Divided amoin^ the Assured, 1892, ovef £352,000 



(yielding an avf^ragf C.ish Bonus of 35 ^,n on Prt mlunis ) 



Reversionary Addition id Pollcre^ rnrrtsponding 



£ 500,000 



Chief Office -15 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 



-f=^ 



r^(T ir-* 



^ 



^ 
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Chief Office: 15 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 



THIRTEENTH BONUS— 1892. 

BHORTLY stated, the results of the Bonus show, as 
the direct consequence of the settled policy of the 
Directors in giving increased strength to the Society at 
successive Valuations, 

That the SOCIETyS RESERVES 

ape now the STRONGEST, 

and That its BONUSES 

ape amongst the LARGEST known. 

[See figures as to Bonus distributed to Assured on front page.] 



NEW BUSINESS, 1891-2. 

mHE public appreciation of the Society's position, 
and of its liberal and attractive methods of 
business, is seen in the fact that the New Assurances in 
the year ending June 30th 1892 

—7'/z., 799 POLICIES, 

assupini^ £ 550,503, 

at Annual Ppemiums of £ 22,286 — 

were by far the largest on record. 



Branch Offices :-HaDsion House Buildings, E.G.; 8 Exchange Street, Manchester; 



INVALID LIVES. 

V I f HE practice of granting Policies on ''Invalid" lives — 
i"^^ I.e., lives below the average standard, either from 
personal defect or hereditary taint — was established by 
the i^lxvicaU |ili?bical mtb ©tntcx'al JifV 3c«©itranjc« 
§0jctctu in 1824, and has been successfully continued to 
the present time. Much of this success is due to the 
fact that the Bonus System of the Society as applied to 
these Policies has been devised — and in this respect it 
stands almost alone — to ameliorate and, should the life 
be prolonged beyond the estimate, ultimately to nullify 
the original surcharge. By the aid of the subjoined 
table of Bonuses actually allotted at the last division 
this will be made clear. 



Specimens of Bonuses allotted to Policies of £1000. 
January 1892. 



Duration 

of 
PoUcy. 


HEALTHY LIFE. 


INVALID LIFE. 

Real Act 40. di;t tkkated as ok 


Real Age ). 
ai Entry ) 

Ca^,h. 


ji ri ( Premium \ 

l/ife Reduced 
Reduction. Premium. 


Assumed Ace > e r\ / Premium \ 
at Entry )" oO \^4S:7:6; 

,. , Life R.duced 
"* Reduction. Premium. 




5 years 


56 


3 II 8 28 18 4 


78 692 38 18 4 


10 „ 


56 


4 10 24 17 6 


79 10 7 15 31 3 4 


15 » 


56 


4 12 6 20 5 


79 10 992 21 14 2 


20 „ 
25 » 


57 
57 


5 II 8 14 13 4 

6 15 10 7 17 6 


80 10 12 10 9 13 4 

/ Premium 

82 16 4 2 'i^ir'aist? 

>. or£40:4:0. 



A man of ihe real age of 40, for example, if charged the premium for age 50, would be 
allotted from time to time the larger Bonuses shown in the Table as given at age 50. These, 
it will be seen, are not only larger in themselves, but each £j of Bonus produces a larger reduction 
of premium. On the assumption that like Bonuses will be given in future — about which, of course, 
no pledge can pos^iljly be given — a man entering at the real age of 40, but charged the rate for 
aH:e 50, will :a the end of zo years have to pay a smaller premium (viz. : £2^ •3*4) than the 
healthy premium at 40 (viz. : ^^m : 10 : 6), and thus from that lime be more than freed from the 
original ^urcharge. In xo years more he will have to pay an absolutely less premium (viz. : £9 : 13 : 4) 
than if he had been treated at the outset as a healthy life, when the reduced premium would have 
been £1^ : 13 : 4. And, finally, at the end of 25 yeara, not only will his premium be exiinguished, 
'»iii a lionu.s will attach to the Policy, — a condition he would not nearly have reached had he been 
treated as a healthy life at entry and clwrged the premium for his real age. The efTett is even more 
striking when the reductions .1 Hotted to a man entering at other assumed ages (for example, 60) are 
coiiijiiired With those granted to one entering at 50. {Set' Bonus Report.) 



3 Bennett's Hill, Bimingham; 36 Park Row, LeedL^oogle 



erUvUaU ^shicai anh ^encval ^ifc ^ii&xxvance "S^ocxeiu* 



ASSURANCE AT PRIME COST. 



/^NE of the wants of the pn^isent day is a 
table of whole-life premiums, which, 
while making the fcast possible demand on 
the resources of the Assured, shall at the 
same time admit the Policies to full Bonus 
advantages. •• 

The annexed table of premiums has been framed to meet 
this want. The reduced rates, which depend on the realiza- 
tion of a certain ratio of profit, are believed to be lower than 
any hitherto published for Policies issued free from debt. 

The new premiums, which are payable annually, being 
only 75 per cent, of the ordinary whole-life, with-profit rates, 
persons of all ages may now obtain a Profit Policy of ^'1,333 
for the usual cost of ;^i,ooo. The remaining 25 per cen . is 
advanced by the Society, and, with interest at 5 per cent, in 
advance, is a charge on the current bonus. If death should 
occur within the quinquennial bonus period, the interim 
bonus ^^ ill exactly meet the current charge, and allow of the 
«um assured being paid without deduction. If, on the other 
hand, the Policy should sumve the quinquennial period and « 
share in the declared bonus, it may be expected that the 
cash bonus allotted at each division will more than meet the 
current charge. 

Further particulars as to the Prime Cost System will be 
furnished on application. 



REDUCED ANHUAL 


PREMIUM 


For &\00 at dfaik. 


Age 






NKXT 


Annvai 


I'lRlH- 


• PKfcMIUM. 


OAY. 








\£ 


s, d. 


20 




7 II 


25 




II II 


26 


1 * 


12 10 


% 




14 8 


29 




15 8 


30 




16 7 


31 


i ^ 


17 6 


32 


i I 


i« 5 


33 


1 I 


19 7 


34 


|2 


8 


35 


, 2 


I 10 


36 


1 2 


3 2 


37 


! 2 


4 5 


38 


! 2 


5 9 


39 


2 


7 3 


40 


1-2 


« 9 


41 


1 2 


10 3 


42 


2 


II 9 


43 


2 


13 3 


44 


2 


14 II 


45 


2 


16 8 : 


50 


3 


8 I 


^ 


, 4 

1^ 


i\ 



LOANS. 

EOANS effected at moderate rates on Life Interests and 
other terminable charges, on Real Estate in fee, and on 
approved Securities generally of sufficient magnitude. 



1 EXT BONUS. 



THE NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS will take place in January 1897. Profit Policies 
effected now or before the end of June will Qie entitled to one year's additional 
share of Profits. .^^.^.^.^^ 

The New Bonus Report, the Full Prospectus, orms of Proposal and every information 

on application. 

B. NEWBATT, 



15 St James's Square, S.W., November t8Q2. 



Actuary and "Secretary. 



P«|WTE«S:C. « F. LATTOH. LONOaN 



dears' 

Soap 




Is perfect ; that is, it is pure soap; 
no free fat or free alkali in it. The 
fat is all taken up with the alkali ; 
vice versa^ the alkali all taken up 
with the fat. And this is supposed 
to be true of no other soap in 
the world but Pears.' 

Begin and end with PEARS'— 

no free fat or free alkali /;/#;^^««8i^ 




Digitized by VjOOQIC 



Complexion! 




S Soat5^ 



p EARS 

SOAP ^.oMoq^ makers 




By Special Appointment 

' . TO HER MAJESTY 

THE OUEEN 



AND 



/•icR- 

^&^ — 

HIS ROYAL 




ulenpA 



HIGHNESS 



THE PRINCE OF WALES. 



FIBE! BUBGLABS!! 



TRADE MARK 



INEUANCE] 



DOORS. LOCKS &i 



%^ NEWGATE S^ 

^^^Off^LISTS FREE. LONDON 



Fire-Resisting Safe, £5 5s. net, Carriage paid. 



ESTABLISHED IS6I. 



BIRKBECK BANK 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

rWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. IXTEUEST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. 

rWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below ^100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on deposit, and 
allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 



BIBKBECK BDILDIKG SOCIEH BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAUD SOCIETY 



HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS FEB MONTH 



HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH 



The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post ^ree^Qolp 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 



PEPPERS 



28. 6d. BotUes. 
Sold Everywhere. 
Great Bodily Strength 1 
Great Nerve Strength ! 
Great Mental Strength 1 
Great Digestive Strength 1 

Promotes Appetite^ Curet Dyspepsia^ Hyittria, 
Nervous Complaints, Gsneral Debility. 



jQUIlinEandlROH 

TONIC 



SULPHOLIN: 
LOTIQ 



SHILLING 
BOTTLES 



A SPOTLESS SKIN. 

A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 

REMOVES all DISFIGUREMEN 7 



SAVE 2 5 TO SO PER OENT. OF TOUR GAS Bit 

BT USINa I 




SUGG'S 



PATENT 
GOVEBN^O 



BURNER 



SUGG'S "GHRiSTIANIA 



lya 



LONDOM ' ARGAND, 



>» is the Tery best F 
Flame Burner ever m 

SUGG'S "LONDON" ARGANO, ''•g,%f:nS 

nXXraTBATBD PBICI LISTS OH AFPLIOATIOti. 



1 ft 2, Grand Hotel Bnildlngs, Cliariiij Gross, Loe^( 



DR. J. 

COLLIS BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE. 

THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY 
GENUINE. 



If admitted by the Profeasioii to 
be the moct wonderfal remedy 
ever diaoorered. 

It li the beat remedy known for 
Oonghs, Coninmption, Broa- 
chitU. Ajthmm. 

Bflectoally ohecki and arrests 
those too often fatal diseases— 
Diphtheria,FeTer,Gronp, A^e. 

Aets like a charm in Diarrhoea, 
and is the only spedflc in 
Cholera and Dysentcxy. 




Mectually cuts short all attacks of BpUepsy, Hysteria, Palpitattpn and Sparas. 

It ii the only palliative in Neuralifia, Rheumatism Gout, Cancer/Toothache, Meningitis. *c, 

O A I ITI ftN — Theextraordlnary medical reports on the effloacy of Cailorodyne render it of vital Impn^u 

that the %l?BhouldobUin the genidne, which bears the words " br. J. OolUs Browne's OhlorodyBe." c. ^ 

^^'^'^c^S^S Wood rtated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNB was undonbtedlyU^ 
that the whole story of the defendant Freeman wss deUberately untrue. 

8<fld in Bottles^ at Is. IJrf., 2*.' W. and 4s. W., hy all ChemisU, 

Sole Mannfaotiirer : J, T. DAVENPORT, 88 QtEnssell Street, Bloomsbar 

I 




ForPRESERYIJGllieSKIH&COMPLEXIOIl 



from the effects of the RVN," WINDS, HARD WatkR, etc 
It entirely Removes and • Prevents . all Boaghn B8, 
ReflncES, Irritation. Freckl s. Tan, etc. an^ renders 

tlic sKin Deli(rat4ily SOFT, SMOOTH, and WHITE. 
Ilfic.irf 0/ i»juriouiimUa(ion$—'* BEETHAMS " U the onlp 
GcuHine, iind is perftM?tly harmles*. Be SUTB 10 ask 
for "BEETHAM'8" OlycerlneA Cacumber. 

i.rtfv ). ui.i .6. '^ of nil Chemise- & PerfumerB, either ftue 
pom\ Irrc fni 3il. I'xtrii from he Sole Mnk^rs. 

M bb^r.THAM A HON. Cbemlau. CUKLTBNHAM. 



"VASELINE 

SOAPS 



X 

•^ 



'^e. 



Perfamed. 

TJDScented^ 

Tar. 




Cheapest, Purest, and Best Soap in the V- 

CHESEBR0UGHC0.,42,HDLB0RN VIADUCT. LCNC-> 
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